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MODERN ATHEISM AND MR. MALLOCK: 


Wuen we have to do with any excellent conjuror, and are bent upon 
discovering the secret of his trick, one of our first chances of success 
lies in learning to listen between his sentences. We must not miss a 
word of what he says, yet we must attend to it less for its own sake, 
or in hope of getting any direct light from it, than to observe what 
he does not say: what indeed he draws our attention away from in 
his actual utterances. Whatever he emphasises as certain, or airily 
dismisses as a matter of course, we must think over, chary of giving 
too unguarded an assent, unless we would allow him to delude us from 
first to last. We must suspect him of making new and unfamiliar 
use of old and familiar traisms, on the ground that the conclusions 
he makes them point to are clearly at variance among themselves. 
During the past two years many of us have been reading the 
essays of Mr. Mallock. This clever but thoroughly unscientific 
young writer has apparently set himself by force of words to put 
what he calls the ‘ positivist’ world out of conceit with its own 
inducements to live righteously, if not, indeed, to live at all: out 
of conceit, besides, with its own reasons for, or habit of, believing that 
there exist any real moral distinctions apart from a belief in God and 
heaven. Truth and purity are the two special forms of virtue which 


1 Mr. Mallock’s Essay on Modern Atheism in relation to Morality, which appeared 
in January 1877, and to the examination of which I confine myself in the present 
article, contains in brief nearly all the arguments its writer has since elaborated. 
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appear to vex Mr. Mallock most by their supposed inconsistency with 
the positivist’s diminished body of beliefs. 

It is not my intention to attempt any denial of what Mr. Mallock 
affirms as to the greatness of the loss we experience in the oblitera- 
tion of a belief in a God who will certainly arrange the universe to 
meet our deserts after we are dead. The-greater part of what he says 
on this head appears to me as true as it is depressing. But because his 
conclusions that life is not worth living, morally at least, without 
supernatural religion, and that morality itself is a system of chains 
any man is a fool to hug unless he believes in heaven and hell—because 
these conclusions do not square with the tenacity with which sane 
persons who fully understand him continue to cling both to life and 
morals, it may be well to ascertain what it is that he suppresses or 
overlooks; what it really is which makes for moral living within the 
positivist breast, and prevents the positivist from feeling himself a 
fool for it either. And to secure an arrival at conclusions in agree- 
ment with these facts of life rather than with those of hocus-pocus, I 
find the best way is to treat Mr. Mallock’s arguments as those of a 
conjuror bent upon deceiving me for his own advantage, and for my 
amusement. And just as I grant the conjuror all he says that har- 
monises with my common sense, so will I grant Mr. Mallock nearly 
the whole of his written propositions, and for the same purpose, 
viz., to get my attention free to pry into what he never mentions, 
but which I yet know is there, and somehow at the bottom of the 
whole trick. Meanwhile I will not be imposed upon by epigram, 
which is ever apt to degenerate into clap-trap, serviceable to the 
speaker, but confusing to the listener. 

It is not a pleasant task to go over Mr. Mallock’s ground with 
him. Having looked at that to which he draws our attention, and 
reasoned out or felt out one by one the points on which he challenges 
dispute, one finds oneself in sad honesty bound to agree with him in 
a number of thoroughly dismal and sickening propositions to which, 
while hoping that as much virtuous happiness as there is in the world 
may be presently found to give them the lie, we yet assent for the 
nonce as seeming to hang together with a grim and nasty consistency. 
Then comes the question, ‘What may there be which our conjuror 
haply suppresses or overlooks ?’ 

In the present paper I propose to confine myself to the discussion, 
from a point of view other than his own, of the interesting problem 
which Mr. Mallock chose as title and subject of an early essay, 
appearing in the Contemporary Review for January 1877, namely, 
Modern Atheism in its relation to morality. It seems to me that 
Mr. Mallock’s whole argument, as unfolded in his subsequent writings, 
stands or falls with the pretensions of premisses he, with much show 
of assurance, lays down in this his opening essay. 

With small preamble he opens fire thus :-— 
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There is a certain foregone conclusion which to the world at large is held by each 
to justify and recommend his premisses, and which each is anxious to show as the 
logical result of them. This is the sacred and supreme importance of a high mo- 
rality, the essential superiority of virtue over vice, the absolute antagonism of right 
and wrong. . . . No appeal to the sacredness of truth would give credit to a system 
that avowedly placed vice on a par with virtue, and left it merely a matter of indi- 
yidual taste whether lust and gluttony were preferable to what have hitherto been 
considered as the highest affections. 


Every word of this utterance is emphatically true: true, perhaps, 
in these modern days of ‘ Atheism’ and public-spirited good-will as 
it has never been before. Even more is true in the same direction. 
Ethical controversy is animated throughout by a remarkable tacit 
assumption that it would be a terrible thing to be equally happy and 
equally prosperous, supposing such a case were possible, without a 
belief in right and wrong as such. Whether or no it be true that 
the only conceivable human end and aim of life, life itself being 
once secured, is the happiness of the living agent, it seems evident 
enough that a belief in right and wrong forms a very considerable: 
element in the tacit popular conception of what ‘happiness’ neces- 
sarily includes. It is this assumption that gives its ring of bitter 
melancholy even to the lurid glee of the Lesbian singers in their 
ever conscious defiance of what the world calls virtue. Religious 
orthodoxy makes its strongest defence when it entrenches itself behind 
this unquestioned and almost universal feeling. Scientific scepticism 
comes nearer to making illogical concessions at this point than at any 
other. So far there is nothing to dispute with Mr. Mallock. 

In the essay under consideration, however, this fact, pregnant 
though it be with suggestions undermining our writer’s whole argu- 
ment, is only brought forward to introduce the proposition that men’s 
liking for their own consciences and their belief in the value of what 
these consciences endorse must stand or fall with their belief in the 
existence of a personal God and in the personal immortality of men. 
These are his words (the italics being my own). His aim is to show— 
not whether the beliefs [in God and immortality] be false or true, nor whether 
the change involved in their loss be fur the better or worse, but simply that the 
change would be real—that, whether for good or evil, the belief in God and immor- 
tality has a practical effect upon practical life—upon what men do, and what they 
forbear to do, what they love and what they hate, what they think of themselves and 
of one another: that, whether we realise it or not, these two beliefs are implied in 
all the special praise men give to self-sacrifice, to heroism, to purity of heart, and in 
the special value they attach to the chastity of their wives and daughters. With- 
out these two beliefs (he continues), I propose to show that vice under sanitary 
conditions ceases to be vice ; that without them there can be no standard by which 
the quality of pleasures can be tested; that truth as truth, and virtue as virtue, 
cease to be in any way admirable ; that, in short, the whole complexion of life will 
change, all our notions of life be turned upside down; and that those who deny 
this fact or try to conceal it from us are guilty either of unconscious inconsistency 
or unconscious fraud. 


Mr. Mallock thus makes us a sinister promise, but he fails to keep 
RR2 
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it. He ‘shows’ us nothing of this sort. The essay, within the limits 
wherein it aims at confining its reader’s mind to work, is clever and 
complete ; grant Mr. Mallock his airily assumed premisses, and his 
conclusion follows drearily enough—but the premisses, and they are 
stated and defended at length, amount only to this. All the morality 
there is in the world which does not happen to be based on immediate 
personal expediency, making it unworthy the name of morality, is 
the direct and exclusive outcome of religion as embodied in the two 
beliefs threatened by ‘ Modern Atheism ’—Ist, that God is, and 2nd, 
that He will deal with men in a future world according to their more 
or less adherence to a supernatural and super-expedient code of con- 
duct inthis world. Grant Mr. Mallock this much—grant that virtue is 
either valueless in the light of this life, or that, being valuable and shown 
to be so, its intrinsic excellence and beauty vanish—and we may go 
further, and grant that life will be changed in such a way as to lose its 
moral meaning and worth in proportion as its God dies and its heaven 
disappears. But these are just the two propositions to which careful 
consideration forbids our assent. Happily for the man whose happiness 
in any degree depends on the pleasures of conscience, Mr. Mallock is a 
juggler and a special pleader, and no discoverer or teacher of new truth. 

Let us examine the above-quoted utterance phrase by phrase. I 
have italicised the only clauses which appear to me entirely inaccurate, 
and postpone their discussion for a few pages for the sake of observing 
how very much truth there is in the rest of the quotation, and how 
completely that truth is made to subserve what I conceive to be a 
radical misconception. 

The first proposition above quoted as to the reality of the change 
that will come over our notions of morality when, if ever, the two 
primary doctrines of religion cease from among us, is true enough: 
the change will be real, is real enough in many a ‘ positivist’ mind 
already. Our sanctions and prohibitions of one another’s conduct, our 
approval and disapproval of one another’s motives, will be awarded on 
different grounds,—are already in many directions coming to be 
awarded on different grounds ;—and we may or may not retain the 
name of virtue for the conduct and motives we approve, and the name 
of vice for the conduct and motives we disapprove, All that I care to 
deny is that the change is of a kind subversive of moral distinctions ; 
all that I here insist upon is, that, however implicit in our moral 
beliefs our religious beliefs may have been, the fact (never once 
glanced at by Mr. Mallock) remains that the reasons we give ourselves 
for a feeling or a judgment, and the causes to which we really owe that 
feeling or judgment, and which underlie it and give it practical valid- 
ity, need not be, and by no means generally are, one and the same 
thing. We may, for instance, tell ourselves that we prefer sight to 
blindness because of what we can see with our eyes; really we prefer 
it because we inherit a liking for what has indirectly helped us into 
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existence by facilitating existence for our ancestors. If we had never 
once derived any personal pleasure or advantage from our own sight, 
if we had been paralysed from birth and bedridden among unsightly 
objects, I suppose we should still consider that blindness would add 
one horror more to our miserable existence, we should still prefer 
sight to blindness, and we might still, if logically pressed, give as a 
reason for our preference that we believe in the possibility of an even- 
tual improvement in our condition, when we shall be able to use our 
eyes to go about and look at pleasing objects. Similarly, the religious 
beliefs may be well ‘implied in all the special praise men give to self- 
sacrifice, &c.,’ because we may be firmly persuaded, or never have 
questioned, that these beliefs and these virtues are and will some day 
be shown to be mutually related, without its at all following that the 
former did really inspire that approval of the latter which the praise 
expresses. They may seem to do so while all the time we may love 
our virtues as we love our sight, because we inherit a constitution to 
which for long ages it has been of such proven service, as contributing 
to bring our race along so far as actually to have eventuated in our 
own dear existence. After all, the only reliable because to any why 
is one which refers us back to a producing cause rather than forward 
to an intended end, which answers the inquisitive search after purpose 
with a wisely evasive, howbeit suggestive, account of origin. 

As to the case in point,if Mr. Mallock maintains that a belief in God 
and heaven is necessary to justify a belief in the excellence of self-sacri- 
fice, purity, or truth, he may be fairly asked to display his proofs. His 
position is propped by tacit inferences which we must drag to the light 
to ascertain their scientific and practical right to stand where they do. 

Of course, if religion alone has produced morality, or even if it 
alone has rewarded morality’s special sacrifices and efforts, we may 
justly expect that on the decline of religion and the wearing out of 
inherited religious habits of thought we shall lose all our chances of 
continuing a virtue-loving or a morally discriminating race. Again, 
if religion has had a greater share than any other agency in the 
institution and vindication of moral restraints, we of course miss the 
greater part of the force of those restraints in losing religious belief. 

But is this so? How many of the dicta of morality have an 
obvious and direct bearing on the well-being of men in the long run 
here on earth, and how many refer to an unseen supernatural order of 
things, and to the will of an unseen orderer? How many mysterious 
non-expedient rules and restraints have been able to hold their own 
when they have come into open and felt collision with the temporal 
prosperity of ruling masses of men? How far has even the Christian 
religion shown itself able to advance general morality beyond the range 
rendered possible (and necessary) by natural worldly considerations 
obtaining in the minds, times, and climes witnessing its promulgation ? 
And, on the other hand, how far has the ‘might’ of society had 
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the making of ‘ right’? How far has the fear of Mrs. Grundy modi- 
fied or superseded the fear of God, her threatenings proved coercive 
where God’s have had no weight, or her extenuations silenced reproof 
based upon the express utterances of a God-Christ? How far has a 
worldly morality (based upon the love of man, upon man’s high 
valuation of his neighbour’s trust and good-will, or even upon a 
more or less instructed regard for health and happiness) influenced and 
modified religious doctrine, and with its own progress and correction 
advanced and corrected religion, making it revise its sanctions, and re- 
ducing it at bottom to a mere echo of human wisdom? Do not annals 
of religious reformations show man again and again able, consciously or 
not, to teach his gods how to rule him? Once more: has religion done 
more to make men ‘good’ in the sense of raising their wills and their 
powers above self-limited considerations than the love for parent, 
child, or friend has done, or than, more indirectly, the dread of dis- 
grace or desire of human approbation has done? Has the fear of 
God’s wrath operated as largely in determining men’s moral decisions 
as the fear of starvation? Which, I wonder, is nearer the truth ?— 
that morals have been merely sustained by force of their supposed 
supernatural authority, and will flag, and eventually cease to be, in 
the absence or supersession of that authority—or, that certain forms of 
dogmatic theology have survived longer than they otherwise would have 
done, on account of and for the sake of the moral utterances they en- 
close and authorise ? Every one of these questions Mr. Mallock should 
show himself prepared _to answer before he assigns to religious belief 
an almost exclusive share in the institution of moral ideas and feelings. 

Without the belief in God, Mr. Mallock next undertakes to show 
us that ‘vice under sanitary conditions will cease to be vice,’ and that 
‘virtue as virtue will cease to be admirable.’ 

As to the former of these assertions let us, upon full consideration, 
boldly admit that as soon as, under any conditions whatever, anything 
hitherto deemed evil loses all human harmfulness, adds on one side 
to the general amount and general chances of human well-being 
without taking away on another side, increases in short the sum total 
of unreactionary and wholly happy happimess in the world, it will 
rightly cease to be ‘ vice.’ If by ‘ sanitary conditions’ be understood 
the exclusion of all hindrance to the normal and healthy development 
and preservation of the body, intelligence, and ‘ conscience’ of the agent, 
and those of all other persons his conduct, directly or indirectly, 
affects, then assuredly we may, without fear and without reproach, 
consign to the limitation of sanitary conditions our catalogue of sins. 
Prove that any given conduct or habit takes absolutely nothing from 
the resources of any one’s temporal happiness, and the conscience of the 
strictest religionist would find it hard to demur to its innocence. Prove 
that any conduct hitherto deemed wrong produces an increase of tem- 
poral human good without increasing temporal human woe, and more or 
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less readily will the most religious conscience tend to its toleration, 
eventually, perhaps, accepting it as virtue, and trying to convince you 
that this bible or that church has recommended its practice all along. 

On the other hand, so long as any action, habit, or line of conduct 
continues, directly or indirectly, immediately or ultimately, to thwart 
men’s more permanent and hereditary worldly interests,—to do what, 
on any account, human beings agree in considering more harm than 
good, and to bring, in the long run, more misery than joy into the 
world,—-so long will the sure instincts of a governing community, ever 
in empirical harmony with the tendencies that preserve and perpetu- 
ate, treat such conduct as. a thing hateful, call it ‘vice’ or some- 
thing synonymous, visit disapprobation upon it, and keep alive the 
conscience of the offender regarding it. We have not the least fear 
that the vices Mr. Mallock seems chiefly to have in view will be able 
to stand the above test, or that the sum total of the forces left un- 
touched at the decay of theological belief will favour their preservation 
to the slow annihilation of the society that has still more slowly learnt 
to discredit them. A change is coming, but we firmly believe that, 
after some possible tacking, moral opinion will eventually set sail in 
a direction so nearly parallel with Christianity that the divergence 
towards a yet more social standard will, for generations to come, be 
scarcely perceptible. 

Then as to virtue. ‘ Virtue’ in the loss of religious belief will— 
so Mr. Mallock tells us—cease ‘as virtue’ ‘to be admirable.’ I assert, 
on the contrary, that so long as man is man, ‘ virtue, as virtue,’ will 
never ‘ cease to be admirable ;’ and for this reason. Man will always 
accord a very special kind of admiration to such conduct in another 
as forwards his own interest at that other’s cost. He will, of course, 
appreciate directly the value of the conduct, and, from his own expe- 
rience of the practice of similar conduct, will indirectly recognise its 
difficulty ; and to appreciate that good which is achieved with diffi- 
culty is likely always to remain a deeply-rooted impulse in a being 
who owes his complex existence to a multitudinous series of difficult 
survivals, and is the outcome of such numerous and varied successful 
struggles as civilised man. When he moreover receives the benefit 
of such struggle without himself encountering its difficulty—in other 
words, receives his own good fortune as the result of his neighbour’s 
struggle—not the death, burial, and oblivion of a thousand creeds will 
avail to hinder the instinctively special force of his admiration. To 
ask why he should admire in another, and so come to aim at for him- 
self, this kind of conduct, is about as much or as little relevant as to 
ask why he should prefer straight limbs, intelligence, or fine weather, 
to deformity, idiocy, or bad seasons. In one case as in the other, man 
cannot but approve that of which he and his ancestors have consciously 
or unconsciously reaped the benefits, though the basis of his appre- 
ciation be in one case physical, in another «esthetic, in another 
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intellectual, and in a fourth moral or social. All those acts and 
forbearances which remain at once useful and difficult will continue 
to be prized as virtuous—prized, that is, in a way special to the 
meeting of these two characteristics. As society evolves, and men’s 
needs and powers slowly change, the precise set of acts and forbearances 
which will be at once difficult and useful will vary, as they have varied 
with former changes of men’s needs and opportunities, and with them 
will also vary the precise code of conduct; for note that no conduct 
has been permanently or universally prized as virtuous which is on 
the one hand useful but natural, or on the other difficult: but obviously 
useless. That the gradual obliteration of religious belief must 
reduce many pseudo-virtuous acts and forbearances to this latter 
category, it would be idle to deny. All I deny is the statement that 
virtue, as virtue, will cease to be a lovely thing in our eyes, or that we 
shall cease to accord the name of virtue to conduct which, while diffi- 
cult in practice, has a genuine over-balance of human utility to 
recommend it. As to motives, they take the moral colouring of the 
ends to which they have reference, and with which they more or less 
accurately correspond as the agent is more or less instructed as to the 
true means for reaching his moral end. Mr. Mallock opines that, in 
the possibly approaching dissolution of religious beliefs, ‘ our notions 
of life will be turned wpside down.’ Notso; but they will be turned 
inside out, that we may ‘ know that which we have believed.’ Judging 
from the few facts we as yet have to go upon, I surmise that the 
ensuing change in the world’s moralities may be of a less revolution- 
ary though possibly of a more evolutionary kind than Mr. Mallock, 
in his enthusiasm for orthodox sanctions, prognosticates. There will 
be less change on the surface of our code; more at its root. 

To refer now briefly to those two sentences in the paragraph from 
Modern Atheism which I have italicised as appearing to me wholly 
inaccurate. The first is the assertion that the ‘belief in God and 
immortality has a practical effect . .. upon what men love and 
what they hate.’ I am unable to call to mind a single fact of life as 
I see it, or of history as I read it, which justifies or exemplifies this 
remark. On the contrary J find everywhere proofs that the converse 
is the case , that what men love and what they hate has a strong effect 
upon their beliefs in God and immortality. They like fair play, 
therefore they believe God to be just, and the rewarder of the just. 
They like being loved, therefore they believe God to be loving. Or 
they admire and feel the value of strength and power, therefore they 
believe God to be almighty. 

So with immortality and heaven. Life is dear; so men believe 
they will live for ever. If human nature took a sudden and real 
aversion to conscious existence, convincing proofs would appear to 
rise up on every side that the tomb ends all, and the belief in 
immortality would be obsolete in a week. Here, if anywhere, ‘ the 
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wish’ has been ‘ father to the thought.’ It has notoriously troubled 
theologians in all times and places to reconcile the theory of a 
future life with the phenomena of physical death. As to the heavens 
that have been believed in, they have been very many, and signifi- 
cantly various. There have been heavens of feasting and houris ; 
heavens of golden streets, thrones, crowns, great lights, and much 
singing ; heavens of purity and peace; heavens of endless worship ; 
heavens of unbroken human ties; heavens of endless ministry ; 
heavens of self-oblivious absorption into infinite being. And each of 
these heavens has corresponded exactly with what the men believing 
in it have been constitutionally disposed to deem desirable, and would 
have secured to themselves on earth if they could, and which they 
postpone to the day after death only because they know it to be 
unattainable now, and know too little about death to be sure it will 
be unattainable then. Always, too, the rewards of any specified 
heaven have been the complementary aspect of the drawbacks to the 
conduct required of the individual by the social pressure of his 
earthly surroundings. In every case, moreover, the strength, and so 
the moral force, of the belief in the reality of heavenly life has rested 
upon an unquestioned and often unconscious inference, that what 
seems so good cannot but be true. ‘I want it so much, therefore I 
shall get it;’ or more insidiously, ‘It helps me to do my duty so 
easily, therefore it must be good to believe; and no lie is good.’ 
Or, ‘I want it—this heaven—therefore I'll deny myself many 
things now in order to increase my chance of getting it.’ Mr. 
Mallock possibly, however, may only have had conduct and charac- 
ter in view in speaking of ‘what men love and what they hate.’ 
But even so, the case remains the same. That conduct has been 
ever loved which is supposed to pave the road to the chosen immor- 
tality, not to any other; hence the frequency with which religious 
teachers have found all the inducements their religion offered fall 
flat on the carnal hearts of the ‘unregenerate,’ whose tastes remain 
‘of the earth, earthy’ after all done and said, and whose torpid moral 
energies can only be stung into life, if at all, by threats of hell-fire. 
The preacher has not offered his sinner a heaven the sinner would 
care to go to. At the bottom of his heart the latter would far rather 
eat, drink, be merry and die. ‘Modern Atheism’ has not created 
this morally obtuse worshipper of ‘ the world, the flesh, and the devil,’ 
and such a worshipper is not likely to have a better time of it under its 
sway than he has had through the difficult, dead centuries of super- 
stition. The world will never want for such unsocialised beings, at 
any rate for millenniums to come; but for the rest of human kind it 
has yet to be shown that all inducement to live righteously vanishes 
in the absence of a belief in God and immortality. A man ‘who is 
capable of making a difficult exertion, restraining a furious ‘passion, 
or patiently enduring a painful experience, for the sake of a loved and 
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ideal God or a vague and distant heavenly reward, is equally capable 
of doing so for the sake of a fellow-creature, or for the reward he 
receives through the exercise of his sympathetic affections. In one 
case as in the other the real satisfaction derived from the difficult duty is 
felt in the suitable exercise of his ‘conscience.’ Of which more anon. 

The second italicised sentence above quoted from Mr. Mallock’s 
essay is of much greater importance. He tells us that without the 
old grounds of moral judgment there will remain ‘no standard by 
which the quality of pleasures can be tested,’ and consequently, [ 
suppose, no clear idea of the best way in which to bring up our children 
for their own good, or of the best way to behave ourselves if we would 
benefit those we love, or be approved of those we respect. I am aware 
that I have just mentioned a group of motives, incentives, and influ- 
ences which, for all that appears in his writings, seem to have no 
place in Mr. Mallock’s view of human life and human nature. But 
I prefer, in treating a subject, at least to name all its bearings, 
whether or no I have space or power to discuss them all; and perhaps 
the mere allusion to the natural affection and sympathy of man for his 
child or friend may suggest directions in which Mr. Mallock’s forcible 
commentary on life and manners is incomplete and assailable. 

But about this testing of pleasures. Mr. Mallock has cleverly 
implied that a belief in immortality supplies us with an infallible 
test of the respective values of different joys—implied it in the 
assertion that we lose such a test in losing the belief. Before pro- 
ceeding to inquire what test, under the auspices of ‘ Modern Atheism,’ 
we have, or have not, let us just examine the soundness and the 
universality of the test we are insidiously told we are losing. Mr. 
Mallock’s test of the value of any given pleasure we will suppose to 
be this: ‘ How far does it coincide with God’s will ? and how far does 
it increase or lessen our fitness to reach and to enjoy heaven?’ Ob- 
viously a definite and indisputable answer to these questions in refer- 
ence to any moral point would imply a definite and undisputed notion 
of what is included in the term ‘God’s will’ or ‘fitness for heaven.’ 
No such undisputed notion exists or ever has existed; and the ques- 
tions therefore admit of answers as various and as conflicting as the 
notions of God’s will and of heavenly life, of which each age, each 
race, almost each sect has had its own special idea, offering denial, 
more or less pronounced, of what every other age, race, or sect has 
affirmed concerning the duty of man. Even although the civilised 
religions of the world have been roughly agreed in the approval of, say, 
justice and purity, and in the condemnation of their opposites in the 
abstract, yet the interpretations of these virtues in detail, the modes 
of conduct in which they are held to be exemplified, and the means 
by which their practice is to be attained and enforced, have varied 
with the secular requirements of widely different communities. 
Such coincidences between the moral codes appended to different 
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religious creeds as have been wide-spread or long-enduring have had 
a correspondently coincidental secular justification ; and herein the 
real secret of their generality has lain. 

This assertion I think Mr. Mallock will find it very hard to dis- 
prove. No pleasure that at once procures any one’s present happiness, 
while it lessens for all concerned the probability of future misery in 
this life, has ever been considered wrong ; no pleasure that, procuring 
present gratification, is known to draw from the store of general happi- 
ness, or even to lessen the agent’s own resources for procuring his own 
future happiness in this life, has ever been more than tolerated by 
religion; and in most instances any such pleasure has been explicitly 
condemned. It is an easy ‘saw,’ seldom challenging examination, that 
‘heaven’ is a definite object to aim at; and it is easy, having accepted 
it, to carp at ‘ Modern Atheism’ for offering only abstractions to take 
its place. The indefiniteness of the idea of heaven is cloaked under 
the universality of its interpretation as complete happiness, perfect 
holiness, endless life, and so on. But surely, if such terms as ‘ beau- 
teous order,’ ‘ sweet purity,’ and ‘ kind smiles,’ are, as Mr. Mallock else- 
where complains, terms too abstract to serve as beacons by which the 
moralist may guide his course, is ‘heaven’ lessso? ‘ Heaven’ I take 
to be a conveniently abstract name used to cover as many abstract ideals 
as there are tongues to use the word, and minds to fit a meaning to it. 
A long time in which to do as one now wishes to do, to possess what 
one now wishes to possess, to be what one now wishes to be—this is 
heaven; and it means one thing to you and another to me. It 
means for all of us life indefinitely prolonged and freed from all its 
drawbacks. The heaven of one man would be the hell of another, 
and to say that the idea of the heaven of high morality, which is, we 
presume, the only heaven in question, has ever had much attraction 
for the successfully dishonest ‘man of the world,’ the drunkard, the 
libertine, or the ambitious tyrant, or has ever of itself done anything 
to reform the will or ways of such persons, is to credit it with a use- 
fulness it has not possessed, and the loss of which we are not, at its 
dismissal, obliged either to infer or to deplore. What has influenced 
man when he has been influenced at all in his valuation of the 
pleasures he feels is a bringing home to him the superior power this 
pleasure has over that of issuing naturally and of itself in further 
pleasure. He will appreciate these fruitful and generally moderate 
pleasures in proportion as he is already capable of feeling them, but 
his capacity for feeling them will not depend upon his belief in God 
or heaven, but upon the constitution he inherits, the habits he has 
formed, and the degree in which his imagination renders vivid and 
real to him the remoter issues of his conduct. 

Of course, for the evolutionist, there is just as much reason, and 
just the same kind of reason, for calling social pleasures higher than 
anti-social or eyen non-social ones, as there is for calling a man 
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higher than a sponge. Man is the highest link in the chain of 
zoological development, in the sense of having taken the most 
‘evolving’ to bring him about. Moral feelings, again, are the inner 
aspect of that latest link in the chain of man’s own special develop- 
ment, his social condition; they have taken more evolving to bring 
about than his other emotions; that is, they have survived more 
difficulties, are the outcome of a longer array of experiences, are of a 
more complex character, and so depend upon a larger and more 
variable set of conditions. They are thus shown to be by so much 
the richer in chances of survival, the proof of fitness. Nature in toto 
has been more uniformly on their side, or rather less against them 
than against their opposites or their negations. They are therefore 
called ‘highest’ by a custom of language as little arbitrary as any 
naming can be. If Mr. Mallock disputes the appropriateness of this 
scientific valuation, we may with equal right dispute the appropriate- 
ness of his religious valuation, and ask him to give us reasons for con- 
sidering the love of God, despite God’s indemonstrability, ‘higher’ than 
the love of man, or the desire of heaven ‘ higher’ than the desire of 
earth. He must, if he would prove anything to us, use our very own 
instruments in his demonstration, and show us that his highest happi- 
ness and highest duty have firmer natural ground, and a more select 
ancestry than ours have, which is the very point we dispute with him. 

So far I am aware I have scarcely met Mr. Mallock in direct 
argument at all, having been busy with my own reasons for denying 
beforehand any one’s ability to perform such a promise as that with 
which his essay opens—namely, to show up morality as a shivering, 
shadowy figment when removed from the glories and the glares of 
theological heavens and hells. In thus weighing well beforehand the 
very terms in which our writer states his object and makes his 
promise, nothing has, I think, been said to bias the judgment of a 
candid inquirer, whilst such a method of procedure may have been 
serviceable supposing Mr. Mallock’s argument to be, as it seems to me, 
that ofa special pleader who uses weighted words even in preparing to 
open his discussion. 

It is possible, however, that I do Mr. Maliock injustice in thus 
dealing with him as with a conjuror to be ‘ found out.’ It may be 
that, in the evident absence of a scientific ‘turn’ of mind, even so 
clever a writer is unable to see the strong case of Society versus Self 
in any workaday light. Such is the impression suggested by some 
of the following utterances, which I at length quote as containing 
the gist and marrow of the argument in the essay on Modern Atheism, 
and which I will examine singly but briefly. 

First, as to the basis and end of morals, he says :— 

Let us remember that when we praise morality as utility we do not praise it as 


morality. It is (then) not an end in itself, it is not a good in itself. It is simply 
the perfect adjustment of all the wheels of the great human mill. No mill, however, 
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jsperfectly adjusted only for the sake of going, or goes only for the sake of being 
perfectly adjusted ; but it goes and is adjusted for the sake of some definite work in 
reference to which alone we praise or blame it. In the case of the human mill this 
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| Pre work is to produce happiness. 
velop- Here let me remark that before any one can be happy he must 
bring live. The scientific import of happiness in relation to morals lies in 
more its implications. Happiness necessarily connotes the presence of a 
> of a life to feel the happiness, and it is to the fundamental stirrings of the 
more impulse to save life itself rather than to any later consideration that 
much we must trace the still small beginnings of ancestral morality. The 
nv toto morality that has been handed down to us retains the same character, 
them consisting in the last resort of that mass of conduct-conditions upon 
refore which for the time being as many of us as live can, with a minimum 
} any of friction and a maximum of comfort to every one concerned, con- 
" this tinue to live and to leave a survivable posterity. Not only is this 
rlate- supposition in harmony with all the light thrown by the evolution 
con- theory upon the facts of development, but it is in harmony with 
than men’s universally intuitive tendency to regard as virtue’s natural 
re of reward some promise of ‘life to come,’ whether in the form of per- 
own sonal survival, or of a permanent influence on other human lives 
Ppi- that shall be.? Long before men emerge far enough out of the state 
lect of savagery to dream of an immortality, or to love and fear a God, 
nim. the rude beginnings of a subordinated will—a morality—appear ; 
rect showing themselves in the voluntary yielding of any one man to any 
ring other, even though for no loftier (or less urgent) motive than the de- 
vith sire of escaping death, destitution, or torture. The idea of denying self 
ing, for the sake of happiness seems of far later growth, and by finding the 
s of primary sources of conscience among the very earliest and deepest of 
the living instincts we at once recognise its relationship to religion as 
his other than that of offspring to parent. Figuratively speaking, one 
fa may say that the desire to live has been the parent of rectitude ; 
en necessity, its task-master; religion, its sick-nurse; experience its 
ne, tutor ; happiness, its helpmate; and reward and progress, its child. 
to To return to Mr. Mallock. Having informed us that morality is 
the ‘ perfect adjustment of the human mill,’ and the object of the 
— ‘mill’ to produce happiness, he continues thus :— 
be Now happiness is of different kinds, and it is the wisdom of the human race to 
m0 choose the greatest and to adjust itself with a view of producing this, and this 
if greatest happiness, the unbelieving moralist tells us, is virtue or morality. 
e Does he? I certainly have very frequently heard it proclaimed alike 
; by ‘unbelieving moralists’ and by believing religionists that the 
2 The utilitarian formula, giving as it does the air of a scientific conclusion to 
what is at best a very inadequate and indefinite idea of the basis of morals, has had 
much to answer for in confusing men’s views with regard to some of the most con- 
P spicuons ethical facts. Even if all the moral phenomena to be accounted for could be 






brought within its terms, which, it seems to me, they can not be, it is yet as a formula 
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man who is virtuous and moral stands a better chance of being happy 
than the man who is vicious and immoral, because his virtue disposes 
him to derive happiness from sources otherwise barren, besides pro- 
tecting him from various sorrows and inconveniences which lie in the 
path of vice; but this is quite a different thing from identifying 
happiness with virtue. Does the unbelieving moralist attempt to deny 
what every one else affirms and knows—that virtuous conduct, per se, 
is constantly a painful and laborious thing, only to be achieved at all 
for the sake of what lies beyond it, either within or without the 
immediate consciousness of the agent? I think not. In fighting 
such a position, Mr. Mallock is fighting the air. His chief difference 
with the ‘ unbelieving moralist’ lies in his selection of the ‘ sake’ for 
which the pains of virtue are to be deemed worth encountering. The 
unbelieving moralist finds his ‘sake,’ for example, in smoothing the 
paths of earthly life for himself along with his neighbour, and his 
posterity ; the believing moralist thinks such a ‘ sake’ insufficient, 
and must have a God and a future self in heaven to work and suffer 
for, or at least, with Mr. Mallock for his spokesman, he believes he 
must. All I maintain is, that the power and persistence of morality 
among men are not at all at the mercy of any individual’s choice of 
the ‘sake’ for which he will spend his lifetime: in other words, it is 
not at the mercy of the religious or any other convictions of this, 
that, or the other person or group of persons. Without being an 
institution of the arbitrary will of a being who insists upon it as 
man’s only chance of a comfortable immortality, it may yet have all 
the coercive strength while escaping the rigidity of such an institu- 
tion, for it may depend upon what are, if less arbitrary, at least as 
exacting, as the will of any conceivable God—the conduct-conditions 
of man’s life. To ascertain categorically what these (ever slightly 
fluctuating) conditions are, would of course be a superhuman task, 
since their complexity must equal that of the compounded and 
averaged requirements of all and every member of a many-millioned 
humanity. No religion has yet settled them for us definitely and 
finally. So much of them as we have felt out, forms, nevertheless, 
the basis of our rectitude, whether we give ourselves a religious 
explanation of our code or not. 
Mr. Mallock’s next utterance is as follows :— 

Of sources [of gladness] there is a great variety. It is quite conceivable that 
great masses of men might harmoniously agree to differ, each seeking its own 
happiness and bidding the rest a hearty welcome to theirs. Now among all these 
possible consummations morality steps in and authoritatively orders us to aim only 


objectionable, being vitiated by a triple ambiguity. There are three equally 
plausible but mutually incompatible ways of interpreting the phrase ‘greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.’ 1. Some happiness for all; 2. more happiness 
for some; 3. complete happiness for a few. ‘Great,’ moreover, as applied to happi- 
ness, may be applied quantitatively or qualitatively, and may imply a valuation in 
terms either of durability or intensity. 
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stone. One of these it implies is essentially better than the others, and we must go 
on believing this even though we fail to see it. . . . It is indeed better for huma- 
nity to go on aiming at a high state, even though it could never be realised, than at a 
low state that certainly could be. This is what morality implies. 


Why is this taught and believed ? he asks. Because virtuous happi- 
ness is greater than any other happiness. Thus, says Mr. Mallock, 
the unbelieving moralist answers, and there, he tells us, the unbeliev- 
ing moralist ends. He can give no further account of his greatest 
happiness, nor convince any one that the greatest happiness does lie 
in the line of virtue who may happen to think otherwise. 

Mr. Mallock makes a great point of this being able to convince 
a person out of his opinions, and upon this point I have, in passing, 
a remark to offer. By daringly advancing such an objection to 
the position of the unbelieving moralist, and by simultaneously 
suppressing the fact that precisely the same deficiency appears 
in the believer’s persuasive powers, he once more misleads the 
uiwary reader. Whether ‘believing’ or ‘unbelieving,’ the moralist 
can only appeal to that in a man which is there to be appealed to, 
and it.is ten to one whether any viciously disposed person could 
be made really virtuous in heart and life by another man’s account 
of God (even a human Christ-God) and of heaven, who would 
remain insensible to an appeal made to whatever social, domestic, 
and human affections lay slumbering beneath his vicious ten- 
dencies. Such affections precede and underlie the religious sensi- 
bilities, and hence the superior persuasive power and the superior 
working power of Christianity over other religions. There is more 
of social and domestic common sense in Christian morality than in 
any other the world has yet seen; hence the superior fitness of the 
Christian religions to spread and to penetrate to the core of daily life. 
Any appeal made to affections in ever-present relation to what is 
before a man’s eyes and on his right hand and his left, whether the 
appeal be of a virtuous or a vicious character, is largely independent 
of supernatural threats and promises. Christian and post-Christian 
morality makes the most of such appeals in the cause of virtue. A 
man, for example, who could be persuaded to give up drinking, or 
thieving, or profligacy for the love of Christ and the hope of being 
with him for ever in a heaven where such courses are to be utterly 
shut out, is a man in whom exist other affections than those of mere 
self-interest ; and these affections will be quite as readily drawn out 
by a clearly and earnestly drawn picture of the piteous effect of his 
selfishness on any fellow-creature the sinner loves (or even towards 
whom he bears no ill-will), as by the picture of God’s grief or anger. 
Let the moralist, believing or unbelieving, go forth among his fellow- 
creatures and try. 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Mallock makes his whole argument 
throughout this essay hinge upon a tacit but definite appeal to human 
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selfishness. He never once appeals to his reader as to a being whose 
happiness in the smallest degree depends upon the exercise of his 
personally unremunerative sympathies. He addresses a creature 
righteous only by compulsion—a creature against whom all the social 
forces of nature war—a creature, moreover, hardly likely to be won 
to virtue through desire of a heaven of Christian holiness. Is there 
anywhere a man sensitive to what God thinks of him who is yet utterly 
disregardful of the opinions of earthly beings ? Is there any one alive 
who will pluck out his right eye for the chance of getting it back 
again to look at God with after he is dead, yet who would not be 
capable of doing so to make a parent, a sister, a friend, or a little 
child suffer less or enjoy more in this present life ? Thanks to the my- 
riad generations that have evolved us by and from out of our circum- 
stances, and, by the help of religion and many other things, fostered 
our budding sympathies for our own perpetuation and well-being, we 
cannot, for the life of us, escape the destiny which we inherit along 
with the instincts which command it ; we cannot escape the fact, for 
all our arguments, that every natural force which has direct relation 
to man at his present standpoint is on the side of his continuance 
and prosperity exactly in proportion to the delicacy, the accuracy, 
and the sensitiveness of his ‘ conscience.’ 

Finally Mr. Mallock points out three most indisputable facts, and 
draws his own conclusions from them :— 


1st, that the essence of virtue is inward in the heart of man; 2nd, that its import- 
ance is incalculable, and its attainment the great end of life; 3rd, that its standard 
is something absolute, and not in the competence of any man or of all men to alter 
or abolish. . . . Deny any one of these three propositions (he says)—say that the 
essence of morality is in the outer act, not in the inward state; that its importance 
is small and second to many other things; that its standard is not absolute, but 
varies according to individual taste—and morality becomes at once impossible and 
not worth preaching. For all these characteristics of morality, its inwardness, its 
importance, and its absolute character, the believer can give account. 
So, emphatically, can the evolutionist, be he a ‘ believer’ or not. 

He maintains with Mr. Mallock :— 

1. ‘ That the essence of virtue is inward ’—inheres in a special set 
of socially produced sensibilities in the individual, and not at all in 
any special set of outward acts, just as the ‘ essence’ of sight is in the 
special susceptibility to light, not in looking at this or that object. 
And this moral susceptibility—this ‘inward state ’—the evolutionist 
declares to be the product of countless generations of fruitful 
experience. 

2. ‘That its importance is incalculable, and its attainment the 
great end of life.’ The unbelieving moralist, as far as he is also an 
evolutionist, finds just so much justification for this supreme valuation 
of morality as he finds of its hitherto importance to the continuance 
of man’s being and development on the earth; and this importance is 
truly, as Mr. Mallock says, ‘ incalculable.’ 
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3. ‘That its standard is something absolute, and not in the com- 
petence of any man or of all men to alter or abolish,’ is what my object 
has been throughout this paper to exhibit. From the ‘ unbelieving 
moralist’s ’ point of view morality appears far too deeply rooted in the 
necessities of man’s being to be at the mercy of any individual’s reason 
or religious belief, far less of his ‘ individual taste.’ The only hint to 
the contrary that has been given occurs in an above quotation from 
Mr. Mallock’s own essay !—namely, that ‘ it is conceivable that great 
masses of men might harmoniously agree to differ, each seeking its 
own happiness’ in its own way. Such an arbitrary agreement is just 
what the evolutionist declines to admit to be scientifically ‘ conceiv- 
able’ at all without conceiving at the same time the speedy and 
utter annihilation of human society; while he denies that it is possible 
at all, so long as human nature and its requirements remain consti- 
tuted as at present. 

For these three characteristics of morality, its inwardness, its 
importance, and its absolute character, the believer, says Mr. Mallock, 
ean give account. He ascribes morality entirely to ‘God's will,’ 
which of course ‘ passes understanding.’ ‘ Nothing, however,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘is gained by postulating a mystery. Man must know its 
connection with himself; and this connection he finds in his belief 
in personal immortality. The first of his distinctive beliefs, God, 
gives him the connection ; the second, his own personal immortality, 
perpetuates it.’ So it does, very conveniently and very comfortingly, 
so long as one can honestly believe it. Not for one moment do I 
deny that in losing an easily syllabled rationale of morality, however 
vague its mental representation, we lose what has been a very useful 
and in some of its aspects a very beautiful thing. We do like to 
believe in an end that we may make our special, personal own in all 
nature’s large impersonal workings. But the ‘ unbelieving moralist ’ 
must resign the luxury of such a belief ; and all I insist upon is that his 
resignation leaves the springs of his virtue (so far as it is virtue, and 
not a disguised personal expediency) untouched. Those who have 
been or who have become just, pure, and true in heart under theo- 
logical beliefs, have been or become so on grounds deeper than those 
beliefs—grounds which ‘Modern Atheism’ leaves untouched, and 
which philosophical investigation fortifies with new reasons from 
day to day. 

The opinion which forebodes the collapse of morality—that is, of 
the observance and honouring of such habits of mind and life by 
individuals as are not felt by the agent to be consonant with the direct 
production of his own individual bliss—implies in him who holds it two 
important oversights. He overlooks, first, the existence of sympathy 
as one of the strongest and most deeply rooted motive powers of 
socialised man, rendering him back the result of his every act and for- 
bearance as reflected from the love or hate of his fellow-men; and, 
Vou. VI.—No. 32. SS 
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secondly, he overlooks the fact that this motive power not only exists, 
but that there is an utter absence, even at the present crisis, of any- 
thing in society tending to make us less dependent upon one another 
(and hence to lessen the natural inducements and provocations to 
sympathy), or to give any lasting advantage to a man accidentally 
or exceptionally destitute of this social sensibility. If the loss of the 
beliefs in God and in personal immortality will injuriously affect 
public opinion as to what is permissible in daily life—if it will 
deaden the affections or relax that iron rule of things which, in the 
development of man’s destiny, has ever given an award of survival 
(against which all individual appeal is vain) to social sensibilities—if 
these effects will indeed be wrought by the honest hand of ‘Modern 
Atheism,’ then we may fear the worst ; and, to put it in another and 
surely suggestive way, we may hope not long to feel it is the worst. 

But if conscience, virtue, self-restraint, and self-bestowal be, in 
any true sense or on any grand scale, verily good for man through 
men, it will infallibly persist through all disturbance of opinion and 
whirlwind of destructive theory; and it will bear the blaze of all 
new lights science may turn upon it. If this thing we love so well 
—this chain of virtue, which we hug as our best treasure—be the 
good thing we believe it, it shall endure ; if not—may we not dare 
to say ?—we shall be the better losing it. 

Meanwhile the mass of us are so helplessly social, that this way 
or that our liberty of act and of conscience is fettered—bound to 
the cause of the general good, or at least the general code, even in 
defiance of a personal recklessness as to ‘right’ anda will at vari- 
ance with its own restrictions. No argument, no force in heaven or 
earth, is working now so strongly against morality as the very con- 
ditions of our existence, in present actual or possible surroundings, 
work for its preservation. Possibly, here and there, a man or a woman, 
in flinging aside the thraldom of an outworn creed, will fling away 
with it the principles he or she has mistakenly held to be one with 
it, and doomed to die with its death. Then comes a non-moral 
episode in any such life, when conscience falls numb and apparently 
lifeless, and with the force of a reaction the passions assert themselves 
violently. Happiness is wildly sought, pleasure greedily seized, under 
a perfectly genuine temporary conviction that good and evil are 
fictions so far as they profess to mean more than personal joy, of 
the means of obtaining which last each person may best judge for 
himself. A character, however, which thus becomes reckless, or even 
vicious, so to speak wpon conviction, and which showed no rebellious 
symptoms so long as a religious, philosophical, or any received 
standard of conduct remained unimpaired, is in no danger whatever 
of becoming permanently selfish. Its conscientiousness will not allow 
it todo so. An infinity of suffering and effort may be required of it 
in its slow return through the devastation its outbreak has made, to 
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walk once more even though blindly in the old paths, or so far in 
them as they tally with the ineradicable sympathetic tendencies of 
such a character. But more or less tardily such a return is assured. 
Such a temporary lapse, however, occurring in perhaps thousands of 
isolated lives, in just the very section of society upon whose word, 
whose influence, and whose example, the rest depend for their rule of 
life, may—must produce a more or less wide-spread disturbance of 
moral opinion, looking for the time like an anarchy of principle. 
But though such may come, it will not stay: it shall work its own 
eure, and issue finally in a reformed moral order—an order, I confi- 
dently believe, in which equity shall be counted supreme among the 
virtues, and in which personal sincerity and self-restraint, covering 
as these do the whole area of men’s conduct, shall be recognised 
as equity’s twin manifestations. 

‘Conscience’ has taken millenniums to develope, and it has de- 
veloped in obedience to a need, not a creed—sprung out of the 
fundamental demands of progressive existence rather than from the 
comparatively recent demands of theological aspiration. The hope 
of heaven may be doomed to extinction, but not the will to live upon 
earth, and until the mass of mankind is in the mood for suicide, there 
will continue to be a right and a wrong road for men to walk in. 

Although no considerations such as I have endeavoured to set 
forth can be expected to weigh with persons either deficiently endowed 
as to moral sensibility, or under the present influence of reactionary 
convictions, I would implore all calmly honest inquirers into the 
moral meaning of the great modern revolution to be of good courage. 
That human virtue is on the eve of reaching a difficult and stormy 
crisis in its development, I do not seek to deny; but that our power 
to weather that crisis, and to emerge beyond it with unscathed social 
sensibility, depends in any important degree on the failing vitality of 
religious creeds, I do deny, emphatically and utterly. Let us brace 
our wills beforehand to meet the inevitable crisis, and to see in that 
crisis a trial society must pass through in order to rid her, not of 
her code, but of its imperfections—not of her ‘ conscience,’ but of its 
sickness. 

In this paper I have made no attempt to argue Mr. Mallock out 
of his opinion. Indeed I do not address him at all, but only those 
among his readers who are likely to be distressed or misled by his 
glib and sinister insinuations ; my object having been to recommend 
to such readers another view than that which he suggests as to 
the relationship subsisting between ‘Modern Atheism’ and modern 
morality. 

Whether or no life without religious beliefs be ‘ worth living’ is 
the next question that arises, and to its discussion I propose to devote 
a future paper. 

L. S. BEvineron. 
$s2 
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FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. 


Surety the first stage in the deterioration of a nation must have for 
its mark the decadence of patriotism. From bad seasons, dull trade, 
flagitious misgovernment, a nation, if its heart be sound, may recover ; 
but the ailment of a waning patriotism is deadly fatal. There are 
sad indications that this ailment is already busy at our national vitals, 
To one returning bome from a sojourning in regions whither news- 
papers came but sparsely to men who had little time to read them, 
the records of the debates in the House of Commons during the past 
session are the mournfullest reading. People at home may, so to 
speak, have grown acclimatised to the scandal of these proceedings ; 
but the home-comer shudders by reason of the unexpectedness with 
which the shame falls upon him. What has become of the dignity 
of that once august assembly, the British Parliament? One studies 
with sorrow and scorn the records of debates from which the whole- 
some spirit of the precaution ne quid detrimenti respublica capiat 
seems to have been eliminated by almost universal acclamation. 
And what has taken its place? Attempted legislation thwarted by 
faction that makes no pretence of loyalty, compromises that were 
almost base—for every compromise is base that sacrifices rectitude to 
expediency—hagglings over the wretchedest of petty issues, suppleness 
that could not deserve even the dubious compliment of adroitness, 
sticklings that had not the poor grace to be colourable pretences of 
being for the right. The time seems impending when Parliament, 
instead of being the safeguard of the Commonwealth, shall be its 
deleterious incubus. Already the license of Parliament, the abuse of 
the right of interpellation, and the flaccidness that truckles to that 
abuse, have brought it about that our nation could not, with the re- 
motest prospect of success, conduct an European war, demanding 
unbetrayed combinations and long-maintained finesse ; and make all 
but impossible a delicate and tedious diplomatic negotiation. It has 
been thought a subject of pride that we are, as the phrase goes, a free 

people; but one rises from the perusal of the proceedings of last 

session with an irrepressible sigh for a strong concentrated autocracy 
that can decline to be cross-examined, that can smile at efforts to 
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force its hand, that can make war after the manner of Moltke, and 
be diplomatic after the manner of Gortschakoff. 

Certain questions may be fair fields for faction in the sense that 
factious treatment of them can work no national harm. The nation, 
as a nation, will not suffer wheresoever dead dissenters or dead 
churchmen may be buried. It can have no influence on our 
ability to confront Europe, whether game be regarded as a nuisance, 
or the county franchise be placed on the universal suffrage basis. 
But the efficiency of our army is a national concern. Faction 
ought to have no part or lot in that matter, because Radical and 
Tory are alike concerned to see that the strong man armed shall 
keep his house. Everything that tends to weaken the man armed— 
the army—interferes with the safe keeping of the house—the pro- 
tection and the status of our common fatherland. But, in the recent 
debates on the Army Discipline and Regulation Bill, who among our 
legislators acted and spoke as if his single aim were the efficiency of 
our army? The Government let their measure be mangled, and 
indeed aided in the process, with a pliability that was not less undig- 
nified than inconsistent with their conviction as expressed in the 
original bill; and obstructionists, humanitarians, claptrapists, and 
what not, fought, and squabbled, and mouthed, with as little sense of 
the first principles of patriotism as of common consistency. The out- 
come of it is an act that can have no other effect than to diminish 
the efficiency of the British army. 

There was a sense in which Lord Hartington’s amendment that 
no Bill for the discipline and regulation of the army would be satis- 
factory ‘which provides for the permanent retention of corporal 
punishment for military offences’ was irrefutable in its force. The 
British army can never be in a satisfactory position, in the highest 
sense of the word, until universal compulsory service be enforced ; 
and the moment this reform were fairly established, the necessity for 
the retention of corporal punishment would pass away. I have some 
experience of foreign armies in which universal service prevails; and 
I will try to explain how in some of these the absence of corporal 
punishment works no harm. The German soldier is imbued, abové 
every other, with the military spirit, in the finest sense of the word. 
He is disciplined because of his patriotism ; he practises self-restraint 
in an enemy’s country out of self-respect ; he rarely needs punishment, 
and feels being tied to a tree a disgrace; he is pre-eminently a citizen 
soldier of the very best type. The Russian soldier, who invariably 
belongs to the lower classes—since in Russia there is no middle class 
—needs little punishment because of his ingrained and hereditary 
docility. He has but one vice, drunkenness, which is condoned in 
quarters, and which he cannot indulge in face of the enemy. He is 
still a serf, but a serf willing to be obedient, because disobedience is 
a vista that has never opened up before his stolid mind’s eye. The 
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French army has never been in the field since universal service was 
established, prior to which its professional army, in the absence of 
methodical and authorised corporal punishment, was loose and faulty 
in its discipline in the field, and prone to a license which, as history 
too clearly proves, deteriorated its efficiency. Our British army is 
drawn from classes who know little of that quiet abstract patriotism 
which imbues the German soldier. The British recruit comes mostly 
from our lower classes, and he enters the army, not to better himself, 
but because he cannot make a better of it. While as yet a civilian, 
he has learned what license is,and as a soldier he needs more coercive 
treatment than probably does the peasant of any other nationality to 
make him disciplined. The British soldier has always been a rough man 
in an enemy’s country ; to blink that truth would be to ignore military 
history. He is proner, all round, to ‘get into trouble’ than the 
soldier of any other nationality; and exceptionally stringent deter- 
rents need to be available. Mr. P. A. Taylor is indignant that it 
should be said ‘ the British soldier is the only one that is ungovernable 
without the cat.’ But this is the naked truth, except that I would 
put it ‘ without the potentiality of the cat.’ 

Certain arguments are put forth on this subject, of a conventional 
and stock character, which I would ask permission to deal with in 
detail. I suppose it can scarcely be necessary to advert seriously to 
the carpings in the House of pseudo-humanitarians, chiefly, as I note, 
belonging to the Obstructionist brigade, anent the instruments of 
punishment in use. It surely is not worth while to go into ques- 
tions about knots or no knots, three tails or nine tails, the ‘ Marine 
cat’ or the ‘sealed pattern.’ You don’t punish a man by feeding him 
with syllabub or giving him rose water to drink. As the Duke of 
Cambridge truly said, ‘what is wanted in a punishment is that it 
should deter from crime.’ A rascal must be honestly warmed, that 
he may have a wholesome memory of his ‘stripes’ or ‘ lashes ’"—Mr. 
Sullivan may take his choice of the words. Fifty lashes do not break 
a man’s constitution, though they may his hide, nor do they consign 
him to a premature grave. The doctor stands by the triangles, and 

“intervenes, perhaps sometimes with needless if excusable promptitude. 
‘ Cross-cutting ’ is a sheer invention. In the majority of cases the 
drummers or farriers lay on, out of soft-heartedness, with over-little 
pith. Why, inthe old days, a man would take his three hundred, and 
eat his breakfast afterwards! The raison Wétre of flogging is that 
it should shrewdly hurt the man flogged. 

To begin on the threshold—it is urged that the maintenance of 
the power to flog has a deterrent effect on recruiting, hindering the 
better class, whom we so much want, from entering the ranks. There 
never was a greater fallacy. It may just as well be said that men 
hang back from taking mercantile employment because cashiers who 
embezzle go to gaol. Capital punishment is not yet abolished, yet 
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who ever heard of a young fellow, at the outset of life, committing 
suicide to escape from a condition of society in which it is theoreti- 
cally possible that he may be hanged? And yet an average civilian 
runs just about as much risk of being hanged as does the average 
soldier of being flogged. Believe one who has been a recruit himself 

and who has known successive relays of recruits for five years: the 

young fellow who has thoughts about enlisting is not troubled with 

solicitude about the cat. Let the evidence of recruiting sergeants on 

this subject be taken. They will testify that the nibbler asks about 

half a hundred things—pay, uniform, leave of absence, fields of 
service, and what not, but never inquires as to what danger he may be 

incurring of being flogged. If I were a recruiting sergeant, I would 

hesitate to enlist a man who was solicitous on this point, because I 

should infer he had not the intention to be a good soldier. But if 
he were a bond fide honest clod, the recruiting sergeant, for the 
last twenty years and more, could have amply reassured him. Since, 
I think, 1859, every soldier who had not degraded himself by persistent 
misconduct into the ‘second class’ has enjoyed in peace time an abso- 
lute immunity from being flogged, except for disgraceful conduct. He 
has been relatively safer from the lash than the first respectable civilian 
you meet in the street is from the felon’s cell. Throughout the country, 
among the classes whence come our recruits, the ‘bogey’ of the cat has 
been exploded many a year ago. 

Again, it is urged that, to quote Mr. Gladstone, ‘ flogging has a 
bad effect on the man who suffers.’ It has been a stock argument 
that a flogging turns a man into a desperado, annihilates all hope of 
his reform, and impels him to take unto himself seven devils worse 
than the first. I do not know who first hit upon this theory, but its 
enunciation has become quite a conventionality in the discussion of 
this topic. Let it be confronted and investigated. Why should one 
particular form of punishment bedevil a man more than another? A 
flogging before one’s comrades is certainly not calculated to enhance 
one’s self-respect, but the fellow who has come to the pass of being 
flogged has seldom much stock of that commodity on hand. After 
all, of a flogging his comrades are the only spectators ; they only are 
privy to this his ‘degradation.’ But when a man incurs the punish- 
ment of ‘cells,’ he has his hair cut off to the very bone. Until it 
grows, he tells an observant public every time he quits the barracks 
that he has been ‘in trouble.’ As a matter of fact, there is no special 
and unvarying bedevilling influence in a flogging, any more than in 
a black eye. True, men who have been flogged go on from bad 
to worse, till they become irreclaimable; but this is not because of 
recklessness engendered by the flogging, but because their whole 
career, of which the flogging has been merely an episode, is towards 
the bad. But equally true it is that many men who have been 
flogged have dated their redemption from the day they were tied up. 
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I remember one steady old soldier in my own old troop, a man with 
four good conduct stripes, a right good specimen of the old stamp of 
dragoon. Our beds were next each other, and one Sunday afternoon 
we were discussing this very topic as we lay and smoked, when he 
quietly remarked, ‘ Why, there are cat marks on my own back. One 
snowy morning in the Crimea they tied me up to the forge cart, and 
gave me three dozen for being drunk. I never gave them the chance 
again!’ Now the memory of this punishment had quite died out in the 
troop, but my old comrade had no false shame about the matter, and 
spoke of his flogging in the same tone as he had been talking of the 
heavy cavalry charge. I remember how a flogging went far to reform 
a certain big, reckless ruffian, by name Jem King, who some twenty 
years ago was a trooper in the Royal Dragoons. I know men now 
holding the Queen’s commission, who have got the marks of the cat 
on their backs. They do not note this physical characteristic on their 
calling cards, it is true; but it does not render them the victims of a 
sense of degradation. 

One of the arguments used in the recent debates was that the 
consciousness of a liability to be flogged does not act as a deterrent 
to a persistence in the commission of military crimes; and this argu- 
ment was cheered. It is difficult to discern any grounds, either 
practical or abstract, on which such an argument could be based ; nor 
is it easy to see why the utterance of it should have been cheered. 
An apposite illustration is, I venture to think, the most effectual 
means of meeting an illogical argument and an untenable position. 
It is the part of a good citizen to make a sacrifice in a good cause. 
It Will readily be believed that no man can have the ambition to expose 
gratuitously a page of his past life that is blurred with faults and 
follies, and that he would not with quite a light heart drag himself 
again in the face of the public through mire which he has spent many 
long hard years, not without some success, in trying to scrape off. 
The natural reluctance to do this can yield only to a sincere sense 
of duty. I adduce myself as an illustration of the error of the argu- 
ment to which I have referred. Twenty years ago I enlisted ina 
cavalry regiment. Young, full of spirits and vigour, not destitute of 
money, and having no experience of discipline, it must be said that 
not in every respect was I a model soldier. For offences of light- 
heartedness I was somewhat scandalously often in trouble. At length 
for an escapade on the line of march from Liverpool to Sheffield, I 
was tried by a regimental court-martial, and underwent twenty-eight 
days’ imprisonment, on the most strictly farinaceous food, in the 
Sheffield ‘ garrison provost.’ Emerging from confinement, with a head 
shorn so bare that it resembled an affable turnip, my light-hearted- 
ness was not long in reasserting itself. Brought as a prisoner before 
my commanding officer, I stood at attention in the orderly room be- 
fore him, when he asked me the question, ‘Do you know, sir, that 
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you are now a second-class man?’ I had not studied those niceties 
of military grades, and, failing to see the drift of the question, I 
simply replied, ‘ No, sir!’ The manner in which he pursued the 
subject was not wholly agreeable. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ you are, and as 
such liable to be flogged ; and, by God, the next time you come before 
me, I'll flog you!’ I did not want any more of that topic. He 
never saw me again as a prisoner, and when I left the regiment it 
was with a good character. Pray note that I do not conceive that, 
had I been flogged, the character of my future career would have been 
in the slightest degree altered by that circumstance. I simply adduce 
this personal example to demonstrate how effectual a deterrent from 
military crime it is to be brought in this unpleasant manner face to 
face, as it were, with the lash. 

It has always struck me as very strange and unsatisfactory that 
the men who in the nature of things have the most direct knowledge 
of, and interest in, this matter, have never been asked their opinions 
in respect to it. Members of Parliament, publicists political and 
sentimental, humanitarians, officers of position—Mr. Gladstone referred 
to the views of the younger officers of the army—stump-orators, and 
gushers of all sorts, all express their views on it with more or less 
vehemence and claim to authority. But it is not these varieties of 
the human family, but the men in the ranks, who are liable to the 
infliction of the lash ; and it might not be inappropriate to ascertain 
their sentiments with regard to this time-honoured institution. I 
cannot claim to be a spokesman for this new and youthful short ser- 
vice army of which Lord Cardwell has been the creator; but an 
experience of some duration in the ranks, before the reconstruction 
of the service took evil effect, may entitle me to speak with some 
authority in this behalf. It may be remarked that there has been 
no such change in the relations of soldiers to soldiers, and to the laws 
which govern them, as to foster the notion that any material altera- 
tion should have occurred in the sentiments of the private soldier 
since the ill-starred revolution in question occurred. But I will not 
go beyond my own personal knowledge. And I unhesitatingly aver 
that when I served in the ranks, the private soldiers, my comrades, were, 
in the mass, favourable to the maintenance of flogging. The cause is 
not far toseek. The great majority of our soldiers are reasonably good 
soldiers, only occasionally getting into trouble, meaning well while 
exercising the fine old British privilege of grumbling freely ; amen- 
able to discipline, and not destitute of a certain pride in their pro- 
fession and anxiety to fulfil its duty fairly. Now in the service 
there is always a certain amount of routine duty to be performed, 
and there is no great superfluity of men for the performance of that 
duty—guards, fatigues, spare-horse tending, orderly work, &c. The 
fact of a man getting into trouble diminishes, for each and all of his 
comrades, the interval of respite from these duties. Four men, for 
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instance, of a troop, absent in the guard-room orin prison, simply means 
one less night in bed for every other man in that troop. Soldiers, 
never sure when they may themselves fall victims to temptations, 
are very tolerant to comrades who only occasionally get into trouble, 
and so devolve their work on others; but there is a limit to this 
indulgence, and they become very bitter against men who are seldom 
out of trouble. Such men bring about a variety of mischief to their 
comrades, in addition to the mere devolution of their tours of duty. 
Their laches lead to leave being stopped, get the colonel’s back 
up, and make things unpleasant all round. I have often heard the 
wish expressed of a man waiting for the sentence of a court-martial, 
that he might get ‘touched over.’ But the wish is rarely gratified, 
for flogging at home in peace time has long become uncommon ; and 
so it used to be no unfrequent thing for the men to hold a ‘ barrack- 
room court-martial’ on an erring comrade, and sentence him to be 
* cobbed.’ I fancy most men would sooner be flogged than ‘ cobbed.’ 
Cobbing in my old corps was in this wise. The culprit was spread 
out on the table face downwards, and certain appointed men laid on 
him rather promiscuously with the buckle ends of baggage-straps. I 
was once cobbed for persistency in underboiling the potatoes, and 
it was not nice. - For ‘disgraceful conduct’ soldiers have the most 
ruthless mercilessness; and they would fain that the back of the 
barrack-room thief were always smarting. But details may weaken 
the force of the generalargument. What I aver broadly is this—that 
the suffrage of the ranks would be given in favour of the retention of 
corporal punishment, and that too on very sound, manly, and intelli- 
gible grounds. 

It is when we come to consider the exigencies of active service 
that the absolute necessity for the retention of this punishment 
enforces itself. The question is not, as some one put it in the recent 
debate, an alternative ‘between the bullet and the lash.’ It is be- 
tween the lash and fatally impaired discipline. Loose talkers in 
favour of abolition, instead of dealing in unpractical platitudes, 
would do well to bring themselves face to face with this narrow issue. 
A court-martial will not consign to the bullet. So far as I know, 
only one soldier has been shot for a military crime since the Crimean 
war. To that non-commissioned officer who disgraced himself by 
abject cowardice at Ginginhlovo, the court-martial would not further 
harden its heart than to decree him five years’ penal servitude, although 
Lord Chelmsford in confirming the finding manfully noted that he 
would readily have done so had the sentence been death. Let me 
cite a few instances taken from the experiences of the recent cam- 
paign in South Africa, to demonstrate the necessity for the retention 
of corporal punishment. When our soldiers landed at Durban they 
were very thirsty; and when soldiers are thirsty there is no power yet 
brought into exercise that can keep them from drink. The liquor 
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was abominable, and abominably cheap; more than one soldier died 
of sheer alcohol, and intoxication had such sway that, for the time, 
regiments ceased to be efficient; and had the Zulus come to Durban 
they would have stumbled over British soldiers lying around dead 
drunk. Several men were flogged, and the mischief was so got the 
mastery of. But by what other penal expedient could this result 
have been achieved? By imprisonment? Pardon—the men had 
been sent to defend the colony and invade Zululand, not to swelter in 
the Durban ‘tronk,’ they themselves lost to military uses, and 
detaining other men to guard them. Defaulters’ drill? Defaulters’ 
drill was a sheer impossibility on the march that impended; and 
defaulters’ drill, with its comparative remoteness, and its lack, so to 
speak, of ‘ bite,’ is a punishment which the soldier with drink in him 
whistles down the wind. Fines? Who cared about being fined, 
when the date of the next pay-day was unknown, and when before it 
should arrive he might have been skewered by an assegai? Short of 
death, which was out of the question, what punishment, I ask, could 
have adequately coped with this outburst ? 

Later in the same campaign, a large quantity of miscellaneous 
stores were deposited on the spot where now stands Fort Newdigate, 
while the main column was camped a few miles further on at the 
Upoko river, and while Brigadier-General Wood had gone back to 
the frontier to bring up the stupendous convoy, his rapid and efficient 
escort of which was one of that leader’s finest exploits. Some men of 
the detachment left to guard these stores broke into them, consumed 
not a little, destroyed more, and made beasts of themselves. They 
were flogged, and I ask how else could they have been dealt with ? 
Every man was wanted for the protective duties of the post; none 
could be spared either permanently to guard them as prisoners on 
the spot, or to escort them back to a place of confinement in the 
colony. Where every man was labouring hard from morning till night, 
no additional labour-punishment could have been imposed upon them. 
It would have been a refinement of cruelty to postpone their punish- 
ment until the return into civilisation of the regiment to which 
they belonged ; and if this had been possible, what soldiering mean- 
while could have been got out of men who knew that such a fate was 
before them? As it was, they had sore backs for a couple of days; 
they robbed no more, neither they nor their fellows ; and will wear 
their Zulu medals—when these are issued—with the consciousness 
that their lapse into blackguardism has been effaced by good and 
steady service. 

On the night but one before the advance on Ulundi, while the force 
lay in laager on the right bank of the White Umfolosi, there was a dis- 
creditable scare. To what occurred elsewhere I will not adyert ;' but 
it happened that the rear rank of an outlying picquet furnished by one 
of the regiments of the Flying Column bolted into the/laager, aban- 
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doning its front rank, which stood firm with the officer. Wood quietly 
flogged the whole half-dozen of weak-nerved youngsters. Not quite 
happy between the shoulders, probably, they nevertheless went back 
to duty, and the next day but one they had the opportunity of vindi- 
cating their manliness in the ranks of their gallant regiment as it 
bore its full share in the victorious combat of Ulundi. What other 
punishment than the lash could have been so compactly efficient in 
this instance? What other punishment, indeed, would have been 
applicable at all? The lads did not quite deserve to be shot. They 
would have been blighted for all time had they been kept ignomi- 
niously as prisoners within the laager when their regiment was adding 
to its laurels in the field of honour. We could spare that day no 
fighting men to the guard-tent, either as prisoners or as custodians, 
But the offence could not have been passed over, for it was a very 
grave one. So it was dealt with sharply, swiftly, and sufficiently, by 
a punishment that exactly met the case, and by the only punishment 
that would have done so. An officer, whose name I can give, heard 
some men of the regiment muttering among themselves that ‘ for 
once the general had made a mistake.’ He took the trouble to ask 
them in what. ‘ Why, sir,’ was the reply, ‘in not letting the chaps 
have the full fifty to which they were sentenced!’ Wood had com- 
muted the sentence by one-half. In a campaign, believe me that the 
fear of the lash is the beginning of wisdom. It is bad enough to 
make efficient war as it is; what with scruples about compelling selfish 
huckstering colonists to make some sacrifices towards contributing to 
their own protection; what with howls at home because a casual 
wounded savage is not furnished with a water-bed and splints of the 
newest pattern ; what with the unworthy disposition of governments to 
subordinate the question of military capacity to personal predilection 
or political preference ; what with the nervousness that must afflict a 
chief in the field by reason of the knowledge that he is the victim of 
impertinent interpellations at home, which a flaccid ministry shrink 
from boldly squelching. But far harder would it be to make war— 
ay, I will say that, with our present human fighting-material, it 
would be impossible to make war—if recourse to corporal punish- 
ment were forbidden. And in making this assertion I am perfectly 
confident I have with me the army, from the commander-in-chief to 
the drummer-boy. 

The ‘Army Discipline and Regulation Act, 1879,’ cannot be 
termed a satisfactory product of legislation. On too many pages of 
it is impressed the melancholy record that its sponsors have not had 
the courage of their opinions. It is almost surreptitious in its 
dealings with corporal punishment. In the part of it which deals 
with ‘crimes and punishments’ there is not a single straightforward 
direct mention of corporal punishment. The enactments thereanent 
have to be scented out from obscure provision to obscurer schedule. 
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In Section 44, following a provision restricting the number of lashes 


quietly to twenty-five, we chance on a provision (No. 6): ‘Corporal punish- 
ot quite ment, in pursuance of this Act, may be inflicted on soldiers, while on 
nt back active service, for such offences as are in that behalf mentioned in the 
f vindl- first schedule hereto, but shall not be inflicted under any other cir- 
at as it cumstances.’ There is no frank statement that flogging on home 
t other service is abolished. That mistaken revolution is enunciated ina 
wr = shamefaced, tortuous way, in. the circumlocution of the provision 
© been quoted. When the inquiry would be pursued how far corporal 
They punishment is retained on active service, the ‘ First Schedule’ must 
pres be groped for. Found, it is not sturdily explicit. These are its 
adding precise words: ‘Offences punishable with corporal punishment on 
day - active service—all offences under this Act punishable with death.’ 
-dians. There is rendered necessary a renewed rummage through the ‘ Crimes 
S very and Punishments’ sections of the Act to discover what these said 
ly, by offences are. And the result of this investigation is to prove that 
Ament for a great number of offences the death-penalty has been nominally 
heard retained, with no other intent than to render them punishable by the 
t “for alternative of corporal punishment. Such subterfuge is unworthy of 
2 ask a ministry that would claim the attribute of honest conscientiousness. 
— The Man of Ross might ‘do good by stealth,’ but he was a private 
com- person, not entrusted with the direction of affairs of State, not 
t the responsible for the welfare of a great defensive and offensive machine. 
th to The abandonment of the power to inflict corporal punishment on 
_lfish soldiers not on active service is most deeply to be regretted. For 
1g to certain offences, such as mutinous conduct, insubordination, violence 
asual to a superior, theft from a comrade, sustained malingering, and others 
the which I need not name, no punishment can be so appropriate and con- 
ts to venient. Military prisons are the most cumbrous drag on the wheel 
tion of military efficiency—costly, useless in a reformatory sense, and 
ota keeping men away from the performance of the duties for which they 
” of were enlisted. The ideal métier of the soldier is that he should be, to 
rink use the grim German phrase, ‘ cannon-fodder.’ The soldier mewed up 
wr in a military prison is as good cannon-fodder as the man who keeps 
‘ 7 himself outside its walls, and is, for the most part, as good a fighting- 
ish- engine as the best, once he finds himself en rase campagne; but 
tly when you sentence him to five years’ penal servitude, you deliberately 
‘to deprive yourself for that term of so much costly and serviceable can- 
non-fodder. This is not practical. 
be I notice two items in the new Act which seem to call for special 
of comment. Section 8 prescribes that the soldier who on active service 
ad ‘strikes or uses or offers any violence to his superior officer’ shall be 
ite liable to penal servitude, not to death and its alternative of corporal 
als punishment ; and the offence of disobedience to lawful command 
rd given by a superior officer is also punishable, when on active service, 
nt by penal servitude. Now, of all serious punishments, the only one 
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practicable on active service (save death) is corporal punishment. 
The two offences specified are among the most serious infringements 
of military discipline that can occur; but the punishment of these 
by the only adequate penalty that can in the nature of things be 
inflicted is absolutely forbidden. Such a prohibition can have but one 
effect : a commanding officer, to preserve discipline, will be compelled 
to strain facts so as to bring offences, properly coming under the two 
definitions quoted, within the scope of the definition of offences for 
which the higher penalty of death, with its alternative of corporal 
punishment, is sanctioned. It is not fair thus to force a chief to do 
evil that good may come—to perpetrate a dodge that he may punish 
adequately and so preserve discipline. 

One word in conclusion. An election cry can scarcely be classed 
as a device belonging to the highest order of political tactics. An 
election cry, appealing as it does to passion and faction, rather than 
to calm logic and impartial patriotism, may be regarded as among one 
of the evidences of a national degeneration from the ideal. But if an 
election cry has become an artificial political necessity, just as Worces- 
ter sauce or red pepper has become an artificial condimental necessity, 
let us, in the name of the national weal, furbish up some other 
utterance than a clamour for the abolition of corporal punishment in 
the army. Many things lie handy wherewithal to make party battle- 
dores and shuttlecocks; let us hold sacred the throne, and the 
efficiency of that noble engine which is the defence of that throne 
and of the nation that sits around its feet. 


ARCHIBALD ForBES. 
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FAMILIAR LETTERS ON MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


I. 


Dear Str,—As the eighteenth century had its Persians and 
Chinese, who wrote from Paris and London on Paris and London, 
so you wish the Nineteenth Century to have in turn its foreigner 
to tell your countrymen and contemporaries how they appear to 
foreign eyes. The Usbek-Montesquieus, however, and the Lien-Chi- 
Goldsmiths are not so easy to be found when wanted; and you have 
thought it superfluous to go in search of them to Persia and China, 
sure that you would not meet them any more in those distant climes 
than on the neighbouring Continent. So you have applied to a Con- 
tinental who, knowing enough of English to understand what he hears 
and reads in your country, would at the same time be able, @ la 
rigueur, to make himself understood there, although his English 
might appear sometimes slightly Chinese to your readers. There is 
at least this one, rather problematic, advantage against so many 
drawbacks in your choice, that your foreigner is a foreigner. An 
advantage for the English reader, not for the German writer, who 
must needs have always uncomfortably present to his mind old 
Bridoison’s objection to Figaro’s outspokenness: there are things 
which one says to oneself willingly enough, but which one does not 
like to be told by others. I shall venture, nevertheless, on the peri- 
lous enterprise, though within wisely-traced limits. 

Firstly, I shall not take the liberty of judging anything or any- 
body in England, but shall confine myself strictly to the rendering 
of my impressions. What right have I indeed to judge a nation I 
know so little of? Do some short months of stay in a country suffice 
to form a settled opinion of it? Is it enough to have lived with the 
English of the past to understand the English of the present? Or 
to have read about new England to know this new England? Have 
I not myself warned my countrymen over and over again that one 
does not learn to know a literature without having lived—lived, not 
as a guest and an enjoyer, but as a fellow-toiler and competitor in 
the struggle for life—with the nation that has produced this litera- 
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ture? And should I now presume to know, not only a literature, 
but a nation itself, because I have read its books and spent some 
weeks in a London lodging? NotI. Ishall give simple prima 
facie impressions, however subject to error they may be; but I 
should be glad and grateful if my readers would take them for such, 
and not more. I think it must always be rather curious to know 
what is the first impression we make on others. 

The second restriction to my task will be not to speak of politics, 
Party spirit is for the minds of our time what the smallpox was for 
tne bodies of our forefathers: it disfigures and distorts every feature 
of those who fall a prey to it. Now, he who writes these lines may 
have experienced and yet experience all the thousand mental diseases 
‘that flesh is heir to,’ but he will strive to the last of his days to 
escape this one. He will not consent, as far as he can help, to look 
at a man otherwise because he is French, Catholic, and Radical, than 
if he were German, Protestant, and Conservative. 


Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur. 


I am quite aware that few people will believe me, when I thus 
declare myself unbiassed by national and religicus party spirit. But 
the question is not what people believe of me, but what my own 
conscience tells me; and it tells me that, if I want to remain free 
from the infection, I must distrust myself, and keep aloof from the 
field of politics, where I am not so sure of my neutrality as in the 
two other domains. 

In the third instance, these pages must not attempt to give a view 
of the outside of English life. To paint the surface of things so that 
the essence of what lies beneath it may appear, is the artist’s business, 
not the critic’s; and the first duty of a writer—of man in general— 
before undertaking a task, is always to ask himself, quid valeant 
humeri, quid ferre recusent. That work besides has been done 
many times and not unsuccessfully by my countrymen, from Heine’s 
eloquent and witty nonsense in the fourth volume of the Reisebilder, 
to the delightful dandy’s-talk of the Deceased Man, Pritice Piickler- 
Muskau. Allow me, therefore, to remain in what has more par- 
ticularly been my department in periodical literature, the study of 
the social conditions in different nations, and the observation of the 
currents of thought and feeling which have moved Europe in the 
last centuries. Let me try whether I cannot show how the new 
direction of mind, followed by England since the times of Macaulay 
and Thackeray, presents itself to lookers-on abroad. This is a study 
all the more important in my eyes, as I believe that England has again 
taken the lead of European thought, which she held in the seven- 
teenth century, and that the younger generation is fast undergoing 
this influence on the Continent. I think, even, it might be considered 
as a first proof and an earnest, as it were, of my impartiality, or—to 
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speak more accurately and more Germanly—of my objectivity, that I 
recognise this fact, although it is the intellectual hegemony of my 
own country which has thus been superseded ; and in spite of my being 
but imperfectly able to sympathise with the new current. 


I have begged permission not to speak of the picturesque outside 
of England, and I intend using this permission. I consequently 
shall not give vent to my admiration of the stately trees and ruddy 
children, nor to my wonder at the refined multiplicity of biscuits 
and the primitive simplicity of plain bread in this highly civilised 
country. I shall even try to speak of England without attempting a 
graphic description of Cheapside or Oxford, the Epsom Races or Lord’s 
Ground, foregoing thereby an excellent opportunity of entering into 
an examination of the relative merits of English cricket and German 
turnen, and gliding thence surreptitiously into a comparative study of 
English and Continental education. Nor shall I tread on the more 
delicate ground of the woman-question, by indiscreet endeavours to 
make out the hidden causes of the extraordinary number of ladies, 
and their prominent part in English society, whilst their influence on 
the State and business in general seems so small. Still less shall I 
venture to explain to myself the aspect, suz generis, of this society, by 
asking impertinently why so many of them seem to prefer being 
treated by their male fellow-creatures as sexless comrades, to receiv- 
ing those homages, rather understood than outspoken, and more of 
general attitude than of direct courtship, which makes the charm of 
French society. In the same way shall I abstain from inquiring into 
the reason of the particular form affected by English sociability, viz., 
the dining in companies which exceed by far the sacramental number 
of the Muses and allow no general talk; ata table so richly loaded 
that neither the purse of the hest nor the stomach of the guest will 
allow them to repeat the exercise very often, unless both are abnor- 
mally developed ; during a time, finally, which would exhaust even 
the most talkative Frenchman’s talking powers, let alone his patience. 
This besides is by no means a feature special to the new England 
which occupies us: it belongs to all the branches of the Teutonic race 
which inhabit the coasts of the German Ocean, from Hamburg to 
Dunkirk, and is as conspicuous in Jordaéns’s sparkling canvases as in 
Pepys’ ciphered exploits. Perhaps even a foreigner, accustomed to 
Italian and French frugality, might timidly suggest that Madame du 
Deffand’s famous veau-réti supper may have been quite as gay at a 
less expense as certain Gargantua-meals he has been allowed to 
share in; and that he has found in London itself the liveliest and 
most agreeable entertainments in small parties, unencumbered by costly 
crystal exhibitions and numberless rare viands. If he adds that the 
higher he went in the social scale the lighter he found the meals, 
and the fewer the guests, his English friends will perhaps take the hint, 
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for they are said to be still tolerably sensitive to the examples set by 
the great, in spite of the mighty invasion of democracy into the State, 
if not into society, which our time has witnessed, and here at least 
new current—whether flowing from abroad or from above—could not 
do much harm to good old England. Still, without dwelling on these 
and other exterior features of English society, I must be allowed to 
take my start in these causeries from an outward observation. 

There are two things which first strike the foreigner who wanders 
through the endless and perplexingly homonymous streets of West 
London, or lounges through the lanes of its innumerable suburbs, or 
the scarcely less numerous watering-places of England. These two 
things are the immense wealth of this country and the apparent 
sameness of its domestic life. 

If you chance to pass before these houses between one and two in 
the afternoon, the shining silver and the shining linen of the luncheon- 
table will intrude themselves on your sight, even without your 
throwing an indiscreetly piercing eye through the large and well- 
polished glass pane of the thousands of ground floors you pass by, 
Together with the sight comes upon you the thought of the expen- 
siveness of the life which the inmates of these thousands of identical 
three-windowed houses lead. To speak the striking language of 
numbers, and to take a rough estimate, one might say that on every 
one of these dwellings comes a yearly income of at least 1,200/.; that 
is to say, double the average income of the same class of society in 
the richest country of the Continent, France, fourfold that of a 
German, eightfold that of an Italian family of the same position! 
Nay, the revenue of an Italian minister himself—even since the 
radical friends of the poor tax-payers on the day of their accession to 
office raised the salary by 300/.—does not yet attain to two-thirds 
of that income which I suppose necessary for the maintenance of 
an ordinary household in one of the simpler abodes of the West-end 
of London. And all these well-to-do people are English. They are 
not like the rich of Paris and Rome, the privileged few of every distant 
country, flocking together in a western capital, as in a great pleasure 
factory or round a curiosity shop. All the inmates of these houses 
wear the British stamp as well as the houses they inhabit, and suggest 
at once the wealth of the whole higher middle class in this country. 

At the same time as the expensiveness, their style of living 
suggests the artificiality of the whole fabric required to maintain 
modern existence when it has reached the development it has attained 
in this island. For it is not the superfluities, it is the necessities of 
the life a gentleman must lead, if he wishes not to lose caste, which 
entail so complicated a machinery ; and what are necessities for the 
lower classes in the ‘ clear climates of fantasy and perspiration’ Sterne 
loved so much—the first and direct gifts of nature: a glass of pure 
unintoxicating wine, of ripe refreshing fruit, of green wholesome 
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vegetables, warmth even and cleanliness—become luxuries in a country 
which lives half on machine products, half on foreign imports ; for the 
distance from natural, unmanufactured life is more perceptible in an 
English country-seat than in an Italian or South France city. If Italy 
were shut up to-morrow, it seems that few would lose their work, 
and nobody would undergo great privations; at any rate, the poor 
would suffer but little, and the middle class not much more, as there 
is a practical equality in exclusively agricultural countries of southern 
climes which is unknown to nations of more advanced and conse- 
quently more artificial civilisation. For, even when the whole 
machine is working normally, and all the supplies are flowing in 
regularly, it still requires money, and much money, to procure the 
simplest comforts and enjoyments of life. 

It is this complication of life which characterises modern England, 
not the complication of mind, as Mr. M. Arnold seems to think. I 
should say, on the contrary, that the modern mind has become in- 
finitely more simple than it used to be, even at so recent a period as 
Fielding’s or Johnson’s times. The division of labour, indeed, and 
the analytical habits of our thoughts, have singularly contributed to 
specialise, and consequently simplify, men’s minds. We have become 
merchants, and soldiers, and politicians, and physicians, and news- 
paper writers : the complex individualities of yore, in which the mental 
instrument was so generally strengthened as to be fit for any species 
of work, so harmoniously developed, and ‘the elements so mixed’ as 
to be naturally inseverable, were far more complex than the minds of 
our specialists; and nowhere, so it strikes the foreigner at least, is 
this process of specialisation further advanced than in England. 

Such specialisation, indeed, such division of labour, is necessary 
for the production of the wealth indispensable to lead a dignified life. 
It requires work, hard work, and well-paid work, to allow a hundred 
thousand families to live as we see them live under so inclement 
asky. More than that, it supposes that for longer than a century 
generations have worked equally hard and been equally well paid, in 
order not only to maintain such a life and to indulge in an impro- 
vidence and a generosity likewise unknown elsewhere, but also to 
accumulate enough that after their death thousands and thousands 
might still continue to live so on their fathers’ work and without 
working themselves, or at least with a margin of leisure which might 
allow the nation to maintain its high standard. It is this surplus of 
leisure, indeed, which insures to England its grand position in modern 
civilisation. The English gentleman has already for more than a 
century found the time to cultivate athletic sports without sacri- 
ficing his professional work, and, to put it in Mr. Bagehot’s words, 
to ‘spend half of his day in washing the whole of his person ’—~a by no 
means unimportant start over the Continent, where such gfvilisatory 
habits could only be introduced a very short time mt But the 
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Englishman of business has not only time to devote to his body, he 
has also leisure to cultivate his mind. England is the only country 
where people read, where they read instructive books, I mean, not 
only novels. Next to England ranges France, where the species of 
‘general reader’ still exists, although it is on the wane, and people 
begin to put their Thierry and Guizot nicely bound on their book- 
shelves, convinced that they have in this way sufficiently proved their 
respect for higher literature. As for the Italian, he seldom masters 
courage and perseverance enough to read more than a newspaper 
article of one paragraph ; and the German, as everybody knows, reads 
a book only when he wants to write another book destined to super- 
sede the one he is reading. The English alone find the leisure and 
the humour to read works of a general, but serious character. I do 
not enter a sitting-room without finding some new volumes on the 
table; if expensive, coming from Mudie’s or Smith’s library—which 
always supposes that such a library purchases at once a hundred 
copies or more of a book—or, if cheap, bought at the next bookseller’s 
shop. No wonder, when on opening one of these by no means 
‘popular’ works, you read ‘seventh thousand’ on the back of its 
title-page. On the Continent such a thing happens only with books 
destined for amusement or for the flattering of vulgar passions and 
vulgar curiosity, such as M. Tissot’s and Herr Busch’s twaddle. The 
leisure, coexisting with hard work, and the noble use made of 
leisure, are perhaps the most remarkable results of the enormous 
wealth which first strikes the eye of the foreigner in England. 

There is however another feature of English life which a guest 
from the Continent cannot fail to notice when he strolls for the first 
time through the streets of London or a provincial town, and this is the 
wonderful sameness of existence. There you pass house after house 
for miles and miles, and one is as like as the other as any twin- 
brothers can be; and not the outsidealone. You enter, and you find 
the disposition the same everywhere; the dining-room here, the 
drawing-room there, the bedrooms above. At the same hours the 
inmates sit down to the same breakfast, lunch, and dinner. At the 
same moment the same roast lamb is brought in with the same mint 
sauce; at the same period of the dinner the same kind of glass is 
removed, to be replaced by the same set of new glasses. People rise 
at the same hour, go to business or to church at the same hour, wear 
the same hats and caps, and read the same book. Why should they 
not, one is tempted to ask oneself, think the same thoughts and feel 
the same feelings, from Regent Street to Kensington? And so it is, 
to a certain degree. The more vigorous the inborn individualism of 
the race, the stronger the fetters of conventionalism which must be 
imposed upon them, if they are to form a powerful society. No- 
where is there greater individual liberty than in England, and 
nowhere do people renounce it more readily of their own accord. 
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Still under this heavy burden individualism continues to live, or at 
least to vegetate. English conventionalism is indeed a ponderous 
euirass, which, if it renders irresistible the shock of the social 
phalanx, disguises the figure, and hinders the free and graceful 
movement of the individual when in rank and file; but it can be 
thrown off in case of need, and show a body all the stronger for 
having so long supported and moved such a load. French conven- 
tionalism is one of those tight garments which become a second 
skin: it may be more pliable and more agreeable to look at; but if 
you leave it off, you shiver, and take a cold. Put an Englishman 
into a position where the acquired rules of his artificial society are 
no longer applicable, say in the far West or among the subjugated 
races of East India, the slumbering natural gifts of character and 
mind will forthwith appear unimpaired, and, thanks to them, he will 
soon be master of the situation. The Frenchman is like a fish out 
of water as soon as he leaves the French soil: he is no longer him- 
self, because the conventional atmosphere of his country’s civilisation 
is part of himself. Thence also the small success of French colonisa- 
tion, and their difficulty, so unaccountable otherwise with their sharp 
‘and supple intellect, to grasp ideas and feelings which are not de 
mise in France. 

However, Englishmen in England do, it seems to me, renounce 
their own tastes and impulses, not only for the sake of that permanent 
‘cake of costume,’ so necessary for the maintenance of a society, and 
the absence of which has hindered and still hinders Germany having 
such a society; they renounce it also, it seems, for transient fashion, 
more than any people I have had the opportunity of knowing. Here 
again the French have the incontestable superiority of treating 
fashion with more ease, mostly also with a certain irony, and always 
under correction. When I live among the English, I always feel as 
if I were aboard ship, and every now and then all the passengers at 
once rushed to starboard when their attention was called to some- 
thing on that side, and again to larboard, with the same awkward 
impetus, as soon as some authoritative voice pointed out something 
there. Yesterday it was Fra Angelico who was the object of general 
worship: to-day it is Sandro Botticelli—don’t forget the ‘Sandro,’ 
it gives more character to the thing—and young ladies fresh from 
school forthwith hunt through all Tuscany after Botticellis, without 
giving even so much as a glance to a Benozzo Gozzoli or a Masaccio, 
the Lippis or the Ghirlandajos, who might perchance have some 
of those qualities which the infallible art critic has pointed out 
in Sandro Botticelli. Years ago Lord Byron was the poet of poets ; 
nowadays it has been discovered that Keats was infinitely greater ; 
and it becomes a sure sign of inferior taste and being behind the 
times, a proof of ‘philistinism’ at least, to find that the singer of 
Childe Harold had a somewhat stronger breath than the poet of 
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Endymion. So mighty is the gregariousness, that everybody blindly 
obeys. the orders of the arbiter of taste, as a regiment might those 
of its officers. When a foreigner timidly suggests that there are 
perhaps two Byrons, the Byron who obeyed ‘ fashion’ and was ‘ fashion. 
able’ then, and consequently has perished and deserved to perish, 
and the Byron who gave utterance to the most personal feelings and 
thoughts in a most chastened, though apparently neglected, form, he 
encounters the commiserating glances of his astonished hearers, and 
never finds a single ally to remind them that. if there is the Byron of 
Laraand the Corsair, there is also such a thing as the Byron of Don 
Juan, the stanzas for music or the verses to Augusta, which no Keats 
ever equalled in power and ease. 

Fashions, however, are fashions, and you might as well try to 
demonstrate to a lady that crinolines are unnatural and ugly, as 
long as fashion imposes them, as to endeavour to make a fashionable 
public understand that: fashionable poets are perhaps no poets at all. 
Unfortunately, it seems to me that in no country fashion exercises 
its sway over so large a surface, and to so deep strata, as in England. 
It may be fashionable in France to admire M. Octave Feuillet or 
Ch. Baudelaire : as soon as you leave the elegant drawing-room, or the 
studio of the innovating realist, fashion loses her empire, and all the 
healthy intellects of the cultivated nation stick to their Musset:and 
their Mérimée. As for Germany, she draws at least this advantage 
from. her formless social condition, that fashions never rise up to the 
higher intellectual layer. Antediluvian and Egyptian, patriotic and 
philosophical novels, full of learning and high-flown language, may 
sell off like manufactured busts of the Emperor William and Bismarck ; 
the trustees of Lessing’s and Goethe’s bequest quietly let the stream 
pass, and read their Heine or their G. Keller, if they must needs read 
something of their own indigent century. 

Besides, fashion in England does not only limit itself to forms and 
names, it extends to the essence of ideas. I see few people here, in 
fact, capable of withstanding general currents. Of all the eminent 
writers, for instance, on political and social topics, who have re- 
vealed themselves since the appearance of Darwin’s and Mill’s, Buckle’s 
and Grote’s influential works towards 1860, from which epoch I 
would date the rebeginning of England’s intellectual hegemony over 
Europe—of all these distinguished writers, and they are numerous, I 
scarcely see more than one, Mr. Bagehot, who did not follow the 
currents, or, at least, steered in them quite freely. And if he had 
known how to give his thought a form as independent of the fashions 
of the day as this thought itself—in other terms, if he had not had the 
essentially modern habit of always saying all he knew or had thought 
on his. subject, a habit with which there is no style possible—I am 
confident he would, like Tocqueville in France, outlive a great many 
of his far more applauded contemporaries. 
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Ido not know whether I am right in my explanation of the 
principal cause of this uncontested empire of general currents in 
England ; but if I am, this cause is greatly to the honour of England. 
It is, if I am not mistaken, that national and public life is nowhere 
so developed as in England. Anything or anybody of general 
interest. becomes at once part of public life in this country. Some- 
thing approaching takes place in France, though in a far smaller 
degree than in England. It is unknown in Germany. An eminent 
physician, an eloquent and learned judge, a successful financier, a 
distinguished physiologist or historian, who in Germany will remain 
all his life unknown to those who are strangers to his profession or 
coterie, will at once be familiar to the whole of cultivated society in 
England. You scarcely find a lady here who does not know who 
is Mr. Max Miiller or Mr. Jowett, Mr. Tyndall or Mr. Huxley. 
You might go through all the drawing-rooms of Hamburg and Liibeck, 
Bremen and Elberfeld, without finding a gentleman who ever heard 
of Bopp or Boeckh, of Kirchhoff or Helmholtz. Now it is only 
natural that such names should exercise great authority, and that the 
mass of the cultivated portion of the nation—the ladies particularly, 
who form such an important part of it in this country—should blindly 
follow the impulses given by the bearers of such illustrious names. 
The fact does not the less strike the foreigner, who is not accustomed 
to such wnisono in his own country, where the public, consisting almost 
exclusively of competitors and rivals, or at any rate of men who think 
themselves competent judges of eminent men, submit them and their 
ideas to a severe criticism and sharp contradiction. 

This extraordinary power of the current of thought, to which 
nobody offers a resistance, has its beneficent as well as its innocuous 
sides; but it has also, if I may be allowed to say so, its inconveni- 
ences. To give an instance of the good sides, I might mention the 
growing spirit of religious toleration. A foreigner who has been 
absent from England a few years only may notice the progress of this 
intellectual and moral deliverance in the conversation of a dinner 
party, or simply in comparing a Sunday in 1879 with a Sunday in 
1873, as the writer of these lines has had the opportunity of doing. 
He has no doubt that this current will sweep away everything on 
its road, and not stop until a new tide sets in, as was the case in the 
eighteenth century, when the rationalistic movement had reached its 
climax. In many other respects the mighty sway of intellectual 
streams is of great utility: thus particularly in the scientific move- 
ment, where it brings about an exhaustive study of one side of things, 
which is necessary before the human mind can undertake the study 
of another side and from another standpoint. There is, however, one 
field where, if uncontrolled, it is absolutely prejudicial : this field is art, 
and those activities of man which lie on the borderland between art 
and science, such as medicine, war, politics, history, philology, &c. 
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Art—under whatever form it may be, poetry and music, sculpture or 
painting—is the reproduction (or the management) of what is eternal 
in nature, man, and society. It may in its forms submit with im- 
punity to all the caprices of fashion, be it the academical form of the 
classics or the Gothic of the romanticists ; be it the conventionalities 
of Racine’s tragedy and Guarini’s pastorales, or even those, more open 
to censure, of Victor Hugo’s drama and George Sand’s village story, 
provided its essence is eternally human and true as it is in the 
former, instead of being artificial and false as in the latter two. 
For it will be judged by posterity on this standard alone. When 
consequently art makes itself the expression of transient feelings and 
thoughts, of feelings and thoughts nobody will understand a hundred 
years hence, it will perish, whatever may be the form in which it 
has produced itself. If D’Urfé’s novels were written in Pascal’s French 
—which they are not and which they could not be, Pascal’s prose 
supposing Pascal’s thought—they would have died nevertheless, as have 
died those parts of Clarissa Harlowe and the Nouvelle Héloise, which 
only expressed the thoughts and feelings of the time, as also will die 
most of the poems and pretentious novels—let me say of Germany, in 
order to hurt nobody in this country—which have now il grido. Wil- 
helm Meister, on the contrary, will be as eternally young as Don Quizote 
and Jom Jones, although its form is as exclusively of its time and 
its country as that of Cervantes’ and Fielding’s works; and it will be 
so because it paints human nature as it will be always and every- 
where, whereas certain novels of our day are not likely to live a day 
longer than the conventional feelings and thoughts they embody. It 
is not so with science, although the object of science is likewise un- 
changing nature ; because science has not to reproduce or manage its 
object; it has to analyse it and to discover its laws. Science is 
a collective, and consequently a progressive work, to which every 
workman brings his stone. Artis an individual concern, and conse- 
quently not susceptible of progress, except in unimportant techni- 
calities. He who wishes his work not to be lost, must rely upon 
himself alone: no help of fellow-toilers will avail; no stream, how- 
ever mighty, will carry him on to posterity. 


I said the new currents of thought—and I think I clearly distin- 
guish three main streams—set in towards 1 858 to 1860 in England, and 
that two of them have since been steadily advancing on the Continent. 
For the writers who chiefly stirred and drove on one of these currents, 
Ruskin and M. Arnold, Froude and Freeman, Browning and Swin- 
burne (I must beg pardon for such apparently incongruous juxtaposi- 
tions, but they are necessary for my purpose), have passed unnoticed, 
or little noticed, on the Continent. On the contrary, numerous 
translations of Darwin’s and Mill’s, Grote’s and Buckle’s great works, 
later on, of W. Bagehot’s, Huxley’s, Tyndall’s, A. Bain’s, Cairnes’, 
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and, above all, Herbert Spencer’s writings, circulate everywhere 
on the Continent, and find numerous adherents and opponents; the 
followers of Darwin more particularly in Germany, those of J. S. Mill 
more in France and Italy. Nor is the latter fact difficult to account 
for, it seems tome. Of the two fundamental ideas of the present 
scientific movement, the first, evolution, now applied to natural 
history, was first formulated by the Germans a century ago, with 
reference to human history; whereas the second, of a mechanical 
explanation of nature, now taken up with special reference to the 
infinitely small, was no doubt first attempted by the English of the 
seventeenth century, chiefly in reference to the infinitely large ; but 
passionately adopted and generalised by the French of the past 
century, for whom the mechanical facere became in a short time 
what the fier was soon after to become for the Germans—the mother- 
idea of their general thought and culture. What consequently could 
be more natural than to see the Germans taking up the historical 
theory par excellence, that of the struggle for life and the unconscious 
selection of the fittest ; the French and their intellectual satellites, the 
Italians, adopting the system of positivism as corrected by the great 
English logician, a view which, applied to society or State, generates 
almost necessarily a more or less disguised State Socialism ; as it did, 
in fact, with J. S. Mill himself towards the end of his career ? 

It is out of my place to say how these ideas, the latter parti- 
eularly, work practically on the Continent, where there is not the 
instinctive clinging to the past, nor the long habit of individual 
liberty, to counterbalance them asin England. Still less shall I yield to 
the temptation to examine whether these two main currents must 
not finally clash and meet in deadly feud. Nor shall I dwell on the 
new zsthetical and historical school, which represents the third 
current, and which so singularly resembles the German romanticists 
of 1800—without their looseness of morals, assuredly— although many 
of its adherents ignore, perhaps, even the existence of these their 
spiritual fathers, because they have taken their views and theories 
second-hand—and, let me add, second-rate—from the stragglers of 
French romanticism, the T. Gautiers, C. Baudelaires, and others. 
I have only undertaken to show the general aspect those three 
currents give to English literature and conversation, as well as the 
consequences they have had, as far as I could observe, on the general 
views of modern Englishmen. 

The first thing which strikes me is the foreign origin, partly real, 
partly apparent, of the whole movement. A rather narrow national 
exclusiveness was characteristic of English thought and feeling ever 
since the great French Revolution. A reaction set in towards 1840, 
when it first became fashionable to depreciate English things; and, 
together with a strange infatuation for this our own advanced time, 
to adopt a sort of severely censorious tone in speaking of England. 
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Till then the idea’ an Englishman: of average: culture had of’, 
German, a Frenchman, and an Italian, did not differ widely from the 
popular ene of the uncouth pedant, the dapper dancing-master, and 
the dark-eyed bravo. They were altogether not taken aw sérieux by 
the Englishman of 1830. Things have since been reversed by one of 
those violent reactions I. spoke of a moment. ago; for when the 
English do a thing, they donot stop midway. Just as Macaulay has 
in our own days become, from an English Thucydides, a species of 
British Capefigue, so did the awkward scholar of Jena or Heidelberg, 
who ‘did not understand himself, change into a poetical dreamer, 
full of hidden treasures of thought; the flippant and frivolous 
Parisian wit, half malicious monkey, half good-natured child, into 
the model of all radical and democratic virtues; the passionate 
plotter and schemer of Italy into the hero and martyr of patriotism. 
The great virtue of the Englishman at home—confidence—was ex- 
tended slowly to the foreigner, who till then had been mostly looked 
upon with quite different feelings; and, as usual, the virtue was 
carried too far. All society rests on credit—not the State, if we 
may believe Hume, who would have it based on distrust. No social 
relations could indeed be possible, any more than commercial, with- 
out credit. But credit supposes knowledge—if not scientific, analy- 
tical knowledge, at least experimental or intuitive knowledge—of the 
persons you have to deal with. Now Englishmen knew little of the 
foreigner whom they began thus to trust, and to whom they lent all 
sorts of fine sentiments and deep thoughts, until they seem to have come 
in our days toa rather extravagant estimate, which will lead, sooner or 
later, I am afraid, to a reaction in favour of national exclusiveness. 
Germany received the: first caresses of this strange xenomania 
from the hands of youthful Carlyle and old Coleridge, but the friend- 
ship developed into fashion only half a generation later, in the days 
of Bunsen and Sir Cornewall Lewis, Liebig and Sir James Graham, 
Mrs. Austin and Felix Mendelssohn. It was Italy who succeeded her 
in the favours of Britannia, and for ten years there was no end to the 
admiration of the resurging nation, who was to produce new Dantes 
and Galileos by the score, and showed already political aptitude of 
character and mind worthy of old Rome. Since then it is France 
who has become the pet. People here have diseovered ‘that under 
the shiny surface of the Frenchman there lies many a good and 
sterling virtue—thrift, and sobriety, and taste, and common sense ; 
that, beside the frivolous literature which they used to take for the 
expression of French intellectual life, there was solid scientific work 
being done; that the uniformity of the modern democratic State 
which the Revolution and the First Consul had founded, if it exposed 
the’country to the surprises of despotism, guaranteed it a system of 
administration, justice. finance, as well as a civil law; which were not 
so easily to be found in freer countries. This led to a more attentive 
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sttidy of French laws and literature, and, the natural and generous 
compassion for the ‘misfortunes of the hereditary enemy supervening, 
the fashion moreover helping, as in the days of Charles the Second, the 
consequence has been an overrating admiration, which scarcely 
admits any spots on the sun. 

If the deeper study the English began to devote to French things 
did not produce the accurate knowledge one might have expected, 
the cause of this strange phenomenon must be sought for in three 
things, I believe: the reaction already mentioned against the contrary 
vice of self-satisfaction ; the sources whence people drew their in- 
formation ; and the seriousness of the English character, I dare not 
say the rigidity of the English mind. 

To take one striking instance of this strange rejection of home, 
and craving after foreign, authorities; what could seem easier at first 
sight than to trace the positivist movement speculatively to Hume, 
in its ethical conclusions to Bentham, that rearguard of the great 
reaction against metaphysics and @ priert constructions in favour of 
the exclusive study of facts and induction therefrom, which began 
with Bacon, and through Newton and Locke reached far into the 
past century? Nevertheless the new school, in its horror of stubborn 
conservatism, which in their eyes affected all things English, thought 
it expedient to fetch their flag-bearer from abroad; and just as the 
preceding generation looked up to Bunsen as a high theological and 
philological authority among Germans, so they invoked a French 
one, which was perhaps still less of an authority in its own country 
than Bunsen, that of Auguste Comte. This bulky author—not to be 
confounded with M. Ch. Comte, one of the clearest and most original 
of his contemporaries—this diffuse writer, whose: leading ideas were 
either of very doubtful value, as Mr. Huxley has proved, or more or 
less disguisedly taken from his master Saint-Simon, as has been 
pointed at elsewhere,’ never succeeded in getting any serious acknow- 
ledgment in France. One of the reasons may be precisely his dif- 
fuseness ; another is certainly his language. The French will not read 
an author who does not give himself the trouble to write clearly and 
fluently. All their real thinkers, from Descartes down to M. Taine, 
have been masters of the language—as in fact all real thinkers are. 
Italy has no greater prose writer than Galileo, Germany than 
Schopenhauer (and even Kant, where he is himself), England than 
Hume. This is at the bottom a truism, and Boileau’s much-quoted 
verse has, as such, become a popular adage among all nations:— 

Ce que l’on congoit bien, s’énonce clairement ; 


Et les mots pour le dire arrivent aisément. 


Now Comte has never enownced anything clearly, and, to judge from 
their quality, his words never arrived easily. Be this as it. may, 
1 Of. K. Hillebrand, Geschichte Frankreich’s, ii: Kapitel, iv. 1, 
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any reader of the French apostle will soon find that, if he has not 
fallen in with one of the great master minds who are like the light- 
houses on the voyage of humanity, he has not met either with one of 
those prophetic spirits like Vico, Herder, Saint-Simon, who half see 
hosts of new ideas without being able to grasp them firmly and deve- 
lope them methodically, but whose flickering flame pierces here and 
there the darkness, and sheds, as it were, a flashing light over whole 
fields, afterwards to be cultivated by steady labour. Such seers are 
apt by their glowing enthusiasm and sympathetic individuality to 
carry away with them whole generations. Comte left France perfectly 
cool. Nobody paid attention to him, and those who did, with few 
exceptions, regretted the time they had given to a heavy and unpro- 
fitable labour, which might have been more agreeably or more profit- 
ably employed in reading Montaigne or studying Condillac. Even the 
rare adepts who followed him corrected his system (?) so as to leave 
little of it. 

It was not until England, with its characteristic indifference for 
form, and its not less characteristic indulgence for foreign things, 
took him up, that Auguste Comte became an authority, and an 
authority which influenced (in England at least) even those who dis- 
claimed allegiance to him. The fact is only to be accounted for by 
the circumstance that England was just in the act of wheeling 
round from its former national exclusiveness to its present idolatry of 
the Continent, when the existence of Auguste Comte was revealed to 
it by the radical philosophers anxious to oppose some foreign authority 
to the foreign authorities invoked by the school of Mr. Carlyle. In 
reality she had long enough abandoned her own paths, and tilled the, 
to her uncongenial, field of metaphysics and speculation. She was 
impatient once more to let the unconceivable alone, and to devote 
herself entirely to the study of facts, their observation and co-ordina- 
tion, as she had done in the glorious days of Harvey and Gilbert, 
when she was becoming the hearth of the intellectual life of Europe. 
But she wished to be able todo so under a foreign authority. People 
told her M. Auguste Comte had brought their view into a system, 
and so they adopted it. They may in all other respects have repu- 
diated the strange elucubrations of A. Comte’s morbid mind; in 
the method to which he has given his name (nothing more), they 
have remained faithful to him: what senses and understanding can- 
not grasp is excluded by them from the domain of science. 

There would be little to object to this, if science were everything 
in this world. Nothing was more justified than the reaction of mecha- 
nism against historism, if I may use the word, and its excesses, and of 
positivism against metaphysics; for metaphysical philosophy, from 
the servile state in which Kant found it (exswl, mops), had once more 
become the despot queen (maxima rerum) of half human science. 
The arbitrary a priori reconstruction of nature and history in virtue 
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of a so-called second sight, superior to the senses, and a reason 
superior to understanding, as they were practised in Schelling’s and 
Oken’s days, had to be stopped; and it was a great merit to recall 
intoxicated minds to a more sober examination of things. This was 
felt throughout Europe ; but whilst in Germany the philosophical 
studies were, as in an excess of blushing repentance and intellectual 
Katzenjammer, almost entirely abandoned (1840 to 1860), England 
revived them, by the application of a severe logical argumentation 
and patient observation of psychological facts. And Europe may be 
thankful to her. Still we must not forget that not everything can 
be submitted entirely to scientific treatment, that some things 
require to be handled by both the scientific and the artistic organ, 
nay, that in pure science itself intuition is a most powerful helper. 
It is because modern Englishmen often forget this, that we see so 
many clear heads and well-trained minds lose all ground as soon as 
they touch questions of ethics, politics, and art, which are out of their 
range. This, however, is only natural, and nobody would be over- 
severe with Newton if he went astray on politics, or spoke solemn 
nonsense about fine arts, or even on education, which is entirely art, 
and which people will think a fit field for scientific men to rave 
about, mainly because one certain science—-the mathematical— 
happens to be one of the instruments most successfully employed in 
this art. What is infinitely more objectionable, is that the men 
whose proper domain is history or art bring to the treatment of 
them rationalistic and analytical instead of intuitive and synthetical 
habits of thought, and try to grasp things with an organ destined to 
regulate the movements of the creative mind, never to replace it. 

This consideration, however, would lead us to a question we had 
better examine another time and in a special paper—the question 
of the vocation of the present generation of Europe to artistic creation 
and artistic enjoyment—and I hasten back to the argument I was 
considering, viz. for what reasons the conscientious study of foreign 
literature by our English contemporaries has not produced a deeper 
knowledge of foreign countries. Have not perchance the insular 
students of the Continent taken a false route? Have they not 
trusted books more than life? And statistics more than books? 
Have they always applied to both that criticism which is so in- 
dispensable when you will not risk being led astray? How much 
better did your forefathers know, for instance, the 


Gay and sprightly land of mirth and social care, 


where 

All are taught an avarice of praise— 
They please, are pleased, they give to get esteem, 
Till, seeming bless’d, they grow to what they seem. 


This certainly is no fruit of book knowledge; but let us not speak 
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of Goldsmith alone, nor of Gibbon, for everybody cannot spend years 
abroad; but such men as Pope, Hume, Sterne, how well they knew 
how to read the French! And they were cautious enough in their 
choice; for they read more of old French books than of new ones, 
knowing that the former contained so much more of true France 
than the contemporary ones; but! even living authors. they knew 
how to sift, and never or seldom exposed themselves to the censure of 
having taken third-rate writers for peers of Rousseau or Voltaire, 
And how much more French were the secondary writers of their 
time than those of ours, who seem for the most part to have lost 
every trace of the great literary traditions of their country. 

There are things besides which nobody can learn by books, not 
even by novels of domestic life or newspaper reports, however sharp 
the critical eye. One must have lived in Paris to know that the 
Frangais- of 1879 have as little in eommon with the Frangais of 
Rachel’s and Augustine Brohan’s, Samson’s and Regnier’s times, as 
‘Her Majesty’s’ of to-day has with that of Malibran, Lablache, and 
Rubini. But if a Frenchman of 1840 coming over to England in 
June 1879 might have found it difficile satiram non scribere, a 
German of 1860 has no such right, and had better content himself 
with ‘stating the general fact, that Englishmen of to-day, as they 
ate prone in their own things ‘to burn what they adored, and to 
adore what they burned,’ so they are, perhaps still more, exposed to 
overrate and underrate in turn foreign things, chiefly because of the 
sources whence they take their information. 

Thus I read, to quote again an instance among the recognised, and 
this time I might add the justly recognised authorities, a most clever 
and earnest paper recently published on a subject I happen to be 
thoroughly familiar with, the subject of Continental, especially French, 
education. Here Mr. M. Arnold, relying chiefly upon an official 
report of M. Bardoux, contrasts the Continental schools with the 
English, and dwells particularly on the deep gulf the English national 
education system makes between the middle class and the upper and 
professional classes, a gulf unknown, according to him, in France and 
Germany. Now I think that if Mr. M. Arnold had not given too 
much importance to that most deceitful species of documents called 
statistics, he would have come to very different conclusions, If 
indeed he means by middle class the upper middle class, there is 
no doubt that professional men in England receive a liberal education, 
and I have been told by many persons here that there is scarcely a well- 
to-do Liverpool or Manchester man who does not send his son to a 
public school, as a good Bordeaux or Nantes merchant sends his to the 
Lyceum ; whereas I know, unfortunately too well, that nine-tenths of 
the Hamburg and Bremen worthies send their offspring to a so-called 
commercial school, where the name even of Homer is unknown, and take 
them to the desk of their counting-houses at the age of fifteen. If, on 
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the contrary, Mr. M. Arnold means by middle class the smaller whole- 
sale dealers, the shopkeepers, and that class which De Foe calls ‘ the 
upper station of lower life,’ then he may be assured that all in Ger- 
many go to the Realschulen, or even héhere Burgerschulen ; in France 
to the classes professionnelles (modern schools), attached to the 
lyceums and colleges, whose classically instrueted inmates look down 
upon these neighbours pretty much as Lady Vere de Vere upon her 
gardener’s son. Again, Mr. M. Arnold speaks of the 81 lyceums, the 
252 colleges, and their 80,000 pupils, as so many French editions of 
Eton and Harrow, or at least Clifton and Marlborough. He forgets 
that the 252 colleges at any rate have certainly not a higher standard 
than the 224 English endowed schools (I speak of 1867, and they have 
since considerably increased, I am told); that if the State inspection, 
far from being perfect, is nevertheless effective, the direction of these 
schools is almost exclusively in the hands of head-masters, having no 
other certificate than the baccalauréat (matriculation), which does 
not precisely offer sufficient ‘guarantees for the teaching staff;’ he 
forgets that almost all the English endowed schools count more or less 
undergraduates at Oxford and Cambridge, whereas the average of the 
bacheliers furnished by the French communal colleges is scarcely. one 
a year, and that most of the 80,000 scholars, both of lyceums and 
colleges, are withdrawn from school at the age of fifteen; that:a 
quarter of them at least are modern scholars, 7.e. without any serious 
education ; that there are in France and in Germany infinitely more 
officials and professional men than in England, and that these also 
habitually send their sons to high schools; that nevertheless you 
had—always in 1867—37,000 (more accurately 36,874) pupils in 
the endowed schools of England and Wales, and 2,000 (1,949) under- 
graduates in its two universities, which corresponds perfectly to 
the 80,000 scholars and 12,000 students in the French faculties, 
if you take into consideration the populations of the two coun- 
tries, and the fact that medicine and law, which are not taught pro- 
fessionally at Oxford and Cambridge, furnish nine-tenths of the 
French students.2. If Mr. M. Arnold had had to examine some hun- 
dreds or thousands of those bacheliers, to inspect some of those 
lyceums and colleges, to live amongst some of their middle class, he 
would have soon perceived that things are pretty much the same on 
both sides of the Channel, and that the difference lies much less in the 
school organisation than in the different distribution of wealth in the 
two countries. Organisation has achieved great things in Germany 
as well as in France; but it is not an English tradition, and as 
England has fared pretty well till now without a board of ponis et 


2 In all this I do not count the private tutors, nor the unendowed schools, such 
as Cheltenham, Rossall, Brighton, &c., that take off ‘so large a part of the English 
scholarships, any more than Mr.‘M. Arnold comprises the pupils of the French eccle- 
siastical establishments in his 80,000 scholars, 
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chaussées, or a ministry of public education, perhaps it would be best 
not to attempt to extemporise a work which is the fruit of centuries, 

But I will not insist any longer on one particular question or 
instance. Let me rather look on the whole character of the movement 
in favour of foreign things, in order to find out why such serious endea- 
vours to know the Continent have no corresponding results, and 
remain short of the knowledge attained by your forefathers at the 


cost of much less effort. 


Have such earnest studies not perchance been pursued too 
earnestly? All things in this world must be treated with a certain 
irony, French things more than any others, if you wish to grasp 
them fully, and to get at the vérité vraie.* I have often, indeed, 
observed that the unserious @ la Sterne, or even & la Grenville 
Murray, judge the Continent far more acutely, and on the whole 
more equitably also, than graver students. Grave, experienced 
Englishmen, who generally have such a reliable knowledge of men of 
their own blood and habits, seem often quite at a loss to understand 
foreigners, and to distinguish between them. Their inborn and care- 
fully developed truthfulness and simplicity go far to account for 
this strange fact. They readily believe what people tell them, and 
willingly suppose in foreigners the same veracity which they prac- 
tise themselves. An English liar, or hypocrite, or humbug, is the 
character easiest to be looked through ; partly because the inflexible 
Englishman wants the suppleness necessary to assume half-true ap- 
pearances ; partly because such half-true appearances are not admitted 
by the moral code of English society, as they are more or less in the 
Latin nations. Now a little exaggeration in kindness of manner, in 
statement, in dignity of behaviour, in assertion of principles, is a 
thing which nobody finds fault with in the Continental countries of 
old civilisation, and which everybody there takes tacitly cwm grano 
salis. Now it is this fable convenue of political, religious, literary, 
and social life in France, which the English are very apt to take for 
genuine, when it is not meant at all to be taken thus by those 
who use it. Not only do the English give too often unrestricted 
credence to the higher actors of Guizot’s and Berryer’s style, but 
also to the lowest of cabotins, whom even the simplest-minded Paris 
bourgeois would not be deceived by. I have seen here brave, good, 
learned, honest men, who love their wives and children, and toil hard 
and regularly for them all their life, speak of the Bohemian leaders 
of the Paris Commune, or German Socialists, who never possessed a 
home, never read a book through, were never able to pass the most 
elementary of examinations, and acquired their political knowledge 
in estaminets, secret societies, and penny papers, as they would of 


* Not the vraie vérité, as I read not long ago in an English quotation ‘of the 
French saying. 
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Mr. Bright or Mr. Cross; treating them as men whom they might 
introduce to their family, and with whom they might talk seriously 
on philosophy or business. Evidently the memory of the Saint- 
Simonians, of Proudhon, Louis Blanc, Lassalle, and all the other 
eminent Socialists of the preceding generation, mislead them com- 
pletely as to their heirs and successors. For the naiveté is pushed so 
far sometimes, that highly cultivated English condescend to argue 
with such people, and treat their watchwords as serious ideas. So 
has the idea of federation—which the Communards put forward 
merely because it suited their scheme of an independent Paris— 
become a serious political theory in the eyes of some most distin- 
guished Englishmen, who, in spite of the manifest tendencies of Italy 
and Germany, Switzerland and the United States, towards centralisa- 
tion, believe that the world is drifting towards a dissolution of the 
old national states into their constituent elements, because citizens 
Ferré and Vermersch have chosen to declare I'rance a federation of 
40,000 communes. 

From this seriousness of the contemporary English mind—the 
contemporary, I say, for it was by no means so in former times— 
comes also the want of perspective, which is so perceptible in the 
English judgments on the Continent, as well as the absence of nuance 
in the English endeavours first to master, then to appropriate and 
assimilate to themselves, foreign ideas and ways. You hear people 
speak quietly of Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt and Rachel, of 
Gambetta and M. Dufaure, of G. Planche and Ste-Beuve, of O. Feuillet 
and Mérimeé, without the slightest perception of the distance between 
such names and the very relative consideration their bearers enjoy 
in their own country. And such jarring discords are by no means 
peculiar to second-rate hack-writers; I see also one of the fore- 
most authors of the younger generation and one who would occupy 
a still higher rank, if he did not persist in giving to his admirable 
disquisitions on historical problems the name and the form of history— 
I see also a Mr. Lecky, sinning alike against proportion and accuracy, 
speak of ‘ the class of (French) mind that once followed Bossuet or 
Pascal’ and ‘ now follows Voltaire or Comte,’ as one might speak of 
‘Hume or Shadworth Hodgson.’ Even when the discrepancy is less 
shocking, the nwance and the taste is often wanting in the use made of 
foreign names. I am confident, for instance, that the illustrious author 
of Theophrastus Such would be the first to be disagreeably touched by 
the over-zealous critic’s pavé-like declaration, that La Bruyére had 
been superseded for ever since the summer of 1879. Had such English 
writers lived only for a short time in the French atmosphere, the 
unseen degrees of literary, artistic, and social hierarchy would have 
forced themselves naturally upon them, unless the characteristic 
rigidity of the strong English mind had not been too developed, as is 
often the case. 
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It is strange, on the other side, how awkwardly eminent English 
writers, who recommend to their countrymen French models, often 
fail in what they recommend so zealously—nwance and lightness of 
touch. I see an important review say of Heine that ‘he is a German 
in nothing but language ;’ I hear a well-known critic declare roundly 
that Englishmen ought to take method in Germany, but form in 
France, because there existed no such thing as a ‘ well-written book’ 
in Germany; I read in a celebrated writer’s warnings against meta- 
physics, that there is absolutely nothing to be learnt from ‘Kant, 
Strauss, and all the other Germans’ (the copulation ‘ Kant-Strauss’ 
is delightful); I discover in a fourth not less eminent author, that 
Macaulay is the ‘ King of Philistinism.’ Now, to take up only one 
of those instances of want of nwance resulting from a misunder- 
standing of foreign words and ideas, the word philistine is a new ex- 
pression, taken from the German, and if an Englishman uses it, he is 
bound to use it in the German sense, or to declare that he gives it 
another sense, else nobody will understand his meaning. Butif there 
was ever a man who was not a philistine in the German sense of the 
word, it was Macaulay. I do not attempt to write an apology of 
Macaulay. Few men have stronger than he the two qualities most 
antipathetic to the Germans, faithful to the creed of their fathers: 
rhetoric and party spirit. Still he is not the least a philistime for 
all that. A man who takes part in a great public life, who has breasted 
and breathed the storms of Westminster, who has seen the wonder- 
land of India, and legislated for a hundred millions of British subjects ; 
a man who alternated in his readings between Al. Dumas and Thucy- 
dides, and could relish Charles the Second’s mots and Peterborough’s 
freaks without allowing his moral disapprobation to disturb his enjoy- 
ment—such a man is not a philistine, cannot be a philistine. This 
word, indeed, has always kept in the German mind something of its 
origin: the opposition to the liberty and Bohemian life of the student. 
What constitutes philistinism is pedantic regularity of habits, both in 
life and thought, prosiness, want of enthusiasm, narrowness of social 
and intellectual horizon, a certain mild conventionalism and timid 
shrinking from paradox, noise, and fantasy. Never was there any 
man less philistine than the dashing, bustling, passionate Whig, 
whose ponderous rhetoric charmed the youth of our generation 
throughout the civilised world. 

There are other qualities besides perspective and nuance which 
the modern English continentalists have failed to learn from their 
idols, it seems. Such is composition and economy, such is simplicity 
and fluency of style, such is objectivity and concreteness above all. 
Frenchmen are particularly struck by the want of proportion in 
certain English books and essays, Germans by the subjective tone of 
many of them. With the former the smallest essay has its regular 
plan, with an introduction, well-balanced parts, and. a peroration. 
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They never break up abruptly, alleging want of space, never dwell 
disproportionately on one argument or fact of their subject. I have 
read English articles on M. Renan which neglected the most elementary 
rules of composition in the very praise of the master in architectural 
harmony. So it is with simplicity oflanguage. There are some modern 
English writers who seem to have gone to school at Victor Hugo’s and 
T. Gautier’s rather than at Musset’s or Mérimée’s, who, in our century, 
represent the real tradition of France in poetical literature. Clearness 
and fluency, once the characteristic sign of English prose and verse, 
such as Addison and Pope framed them, seem to be no longer considered 
as virtues ; at least the combination of both these qualities becomes 
yarer and rarer. And as the sentences are often either hacked up 
and minced, or intricate and involved, so the words have a tendency 
to become more and more abstract and pale, or of a colouring so loud 
and glaring, that the ordinary reader shuts his eyes after a few pages. 
This however is—as the aforesaid defects—not exclusively English : 
Germany, France, Italy, are also having their ‘ Venetian’ writers, after 
having had their ‘Giotteschi.? Nor is the extreme subjectivity of 
the modern English writer, particularly the critics and literary his- 
torians, more exclusively British. The person of the modern author 
is everywhere nowadays inclined to put himself unconsciously into the 
foreground. He is always present, even when he deprecates his 
presence, and precisely when he does so. He will never allow his 
subject to speak for itself, never allow the reader the highest pleasures 
of reading, viz., to draw his own conclusions, make his own obser- 
vations, and connect his own reminiscences, The writer seems ever 
preoccupied to show his own wealth of ideas, apergus, and knowledge, 
lest the reader should not know what a thoughtful and learned and 
superior man the critic is, Nor can there be anything more un- 
English than the modern mania of generalising and discovering 
historical laws (instead of collecting facts), of which England seems 
to have caught the infection from the Continent. What is perhaps 
more particularly characteristic of the English writer is that he has 
generally his practical aim in writing. He likes to be a reformer. 
I might name English unbelievers who have more of the saint of 
Cromwell’s time than many a believer who would not miss his Sunday 
service for the world. 

Here again the English earnestness is an impediment to a per- 
fect artistic treatment, which always supposes a certain scepticism and, 
if I might say so without exposing myself to being misunderstood, a 
certain indifference. Criticism itself and literary history ought to be 
an art, as Sainte-Beuve has shown it can be in his wonderful por- 
traits; but only when the critic treats his subject like the artist, 
without a special aim of teaching, bettering or converting anybody, 
and when his object has become, as it were, a thing without him. 
The vulgar imagine that a painter, a musician, a poet, works under 
uu2 
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the inspiration of enthusiasm, love, or wrath. He who knows the 
process of artistic creation, knows also that the emotion once felt 
must have calmed, and that it is only conjured up at will and forced 
to sit by the artist’s genius, disposed and arranged by the artist’s in- 
telligence, when it is to become an object of his art. So it is with 
the critic. Critics who plead a thesis, critics who act the professor 
or the apostle, are no longer critics, but schoolmasters or mission- 
aries, just as writers of comedies or novels cease to be poets when 
they give vent to their personal spite, or aim at the satisfaction of 
personal vanity. The characteristic trait of Sainte-Beuve, so much 
praised everywhere and so little imitated, is never to have a thesis; 
but simply to expose his subject, letting it mostly talk for itself, and 
wisely choosing and distributing his quotations, his anecdotes, his traits, 
Even if he yields to personal animosity, a defect he is by no means 
free of, the uninitiated would never guess it, so well does he succeed 
in giving his subject a purely artistic character. His person only 
appears like that of the comic chorus, smiling though, not laughing, 
with an accompanying current of scarcely outspoken irony. Such 
an irony may be malicious, as Sainte-Beuve’s, or good-natured, as 
W. Scott’s, or stream on in a bright flow of humour, as in Fielding; 
but it must always be present if we are to be convinced that the 
writer has really a full insight into the world, and—if we wish not to 
be bored. Now it can be present in one form or the other, even in 
the highest order of poetry, as Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, prove 
abundantly, whereas its absence always ends by tiring us, even in the 
greatest geniuses, as Milton shows not less abundantly. 

Perhaps that highest degree of justice which is the artist’s view 
of the world is not possible in a country so absorbed by politics as 
England, and a time so busy as the present. There was scarcely any 
public life when Shakespeare wrote, and Goethe, who had a high 
idea of Byron, thought he would have been a much greater poet if he 
had vented himself in Parliament of all his party passion. I hear 
Goethe himself praised for his objectivity: but would he have been 
able to maintain it amidst the public life of England? In a nearer 
and more practical matter, I see the Revwe des deux Mondes recom- 
mended for its large hospitality to all opinions ; but do we not forget 
that this widely famed Review could maintain such an attitude only 
during the twenty years of silence imposed by the Second Empire, 
M. Buloz’s apogee? Is it not altogether a mistake to ask the Dorians 
to become Ionians? Is it not enough that they should understand 
and enjoy them as the Romans did the Greeuli, when they send them 
their novels or their causeries or their actors? Must they themselves 
become such, as certain zealous patriots urge them? Is not the at- 
tempt to make of the earnest, hardworking, striving English of the 
nineteenth century, a sort of sceptical Italian of the fifteenth, as 
perverse as Savonarola’s ill-inspired, and fortunately unsuccessful, 
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endeavour to make of the serene fellow-citizens of Lorenzo de’ Medici a 
set of Puritan Roundbeads, or as the attempt of the national Liberals 
of Germany to make of their countrymen a political and self-govern- 
ing people, when Luther already saw that they were unfit for such a 
career? Must all nations necessarily follow the same track, and do 
the same work ? 

Let us not however put the observation in too absolute terms. No 
nation is absolutely devoid of the intellectual and moral qualities 
which are more characteristic of their neighbours, and more frequent 
among them. The thing Heine most wondered at in history, after the 
fact that Jesus was a Jew, was the circumstance of Shakespeare being 
an Englishman. Witty as this may be, it would betray avery shallow 
view of national characteristics, if we were to take it for more than 
a joke. There are many sides, assuredly, by which Shakespeare is 
totally un-English, as Goethe is totally un-German by many of his 
qualities. So was Luther, so is Bismarck. Still the one and the other 
would only have been possible in England andGermany. What they 
have over and above the highest degree of national qualities is not 
French or Italian, but the highest expression of the human—it is 
genius. Obviously it would be ridiculous to pretend that all the 
cultivated men of a nation should be geniuses, and unite the best of 
national qualities with the noblest gifts of humanity at large; still 
something of the kind must be the ideal aim of a national culture if 
that culture is to be looked up to by the civilised world as one of 
the highest expressions of human civilisation. 

I have always thought that the true English gentleman (I mean 
gentleman not in the modern sense—for jampridem vera vocabula 
rerum amisimus—but in the good old sense of the word, because 
with a strong race like the Teutonic it requires the education of 
generations to refine the rough nature and bring out a higher type )— 
I have always been of opinion that the Englishman of good birth, well 
balanced in body and soul, a master of manly sport, but fed with the 
classical education of an English university, accustomed to liberty 
and public life, having seen the Continent and understood it, never 
shrinking from responsibility, full of national pride, but putting 
truth higher than blind love of his country, and having the courage 
to denounce his country’s shortcomings—that such an Englishman 
comes nearer than any other national type of modern times to the 
kalokagathia of the ancients. Doubtless he has not in a general way 
the artistic nor the speculative bent of mind which even the Dorian 
possessed so eminently, but in amends he has often an almost virginal 
delicacy of feeling, coming out in his family life as well as in his 
love and poetry, and which was utterly unknown to the ancients. 
Doubtless this type of the Englishman is here and there veiled, as 
it were, and threatens to disappear altogether, be it before the narrow 
Puritan who forbids all the merriment of Old England, be it before 
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the Nimrod, who cares for nought but hounds, horses, and sherry 
Doubtless, also, there isa danger, sometimes that even the most highly 
cultivated may ignore too completely and altogether disdain the Con- 
tinental culture, sometimes (as seems to be the case just now) that 
they may too indiscriminately admire the foreigners and lose their 
own qualities by trying to imitate those of others. But is there not 
a ‘golden mean’? Might not the cultivated Englishman of the 
nineteenth century know the Continent as well as his forefathers of 
the sixteenth or eighteenth centuries did, and judge it, instead of 
admiring or despising it without criticism? Is it necessary that he 
should affect the meditative attitudes and theoretical habits of the 
German, or the social flippancy and political systematicism of the ever- 
organising Frenchman? If the great aim of all individual culture 
is to remain oneself, but to develope this self by looking around 
intellectually and morally, not by being wrapt up in self, is not the 
highest aim of national culture similarly to try to know one’s national 
character, such as history and experience show it us, and not to copy 
other nations, but to know them, to understand their peculiarities, to 
respect their liberty and their opinions, as in private life we try to 
understand and respect the oddities, the freedom, and the thoughts of 
our fellow-creatures? There is one’ good reason at least for us to 
follow such a course, and it is, that all our efforts to free ourselves 
from ourselves must needs remain for ever vain, and can only mar our 
strength and provoke the smile of the bystander. 

But enough of this chapter, perhaps too much already ; and if the 
readers should find any interest whatever in all this talk of a foreign 
guest, he would drop this subject altogether the next time, and tell 
them rather what impressions he brought home from the Royal 
Academy and the Grosvenor, from the Lyceum and the Prince of 
Wales’s; perchance also, if the juxtaposition does not sound too shock- 
ing, from Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle and the Farm Street Chapel. 
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position, ‘ made it plain that we possessed no true surplus of revenue 
over expenditure to cover the many contingencies to which a great 
country is exposed.’ Events which have recently happened only too 
clearly show that contingencies which may put a severe strain upon 
the finances of India may at any moment occur. When, a few months 
since, the war with Afghanistan was concluded, and the Treaty of 
Gundamuk was signed, there seemed some reason to hope that India 
might enjoy a period of peace and repose. It now, however, appears 
that the fanatical fury of a dissolute monarch may lead to another 
Burmese war ; and the revolt at Cabul, by necessitating the renewal 
of hostilities in Afghanistan, involves an increase of expenditure, and 
may, if the greatest care and prudence are not shown, make a most 
serious permanent addition to the military expenditure of India. 
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Le ever- mencement of a new epoch in Indian finance. Until quite lately the a 
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0 Copy the Indian Budget recurred, her actual financial condition was de- Mi 
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selves had been disposed of. When the Budget was considered, it was little 
ir our more than a repetition of an oft-told tale. By classing some branch 
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reign as to exhibit a surplus. The public works expenditure was habi- 
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In order still further to show the striking change of tone recently 
adopted by those who are responsible for the government of India, it 
is particularly worthy of remark that the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State now unreservedly accept the conclusion that the limit of 
taxation has been reached in India, and that it has consequently 
become imperatively necessary that expenditure should be reduced. 
In a despatch which has been lately issued by the Viceroy and his 
Council to the local Governments, it is declared that ‘ immediate 
measures must be taken for the reduction of the public expenditure 
in all its branches.’ On behalf of the Secretary of State it has been 
with equal positiveness announced that the balance between revenue 
and expenditure must be restored, not by the imposition of new 
taxation, but by ‘a large reduction of expenditure.’'! It is impos- 
sible to overestimate the importance of so full and frank a recognition 
of the real financial position of India. It is not too much to say 
that one obstacle which stood in the way of all attempts to reform 
Indian finance has now been surmounted. All experience, however, 
shows that any Government that is determined to carry out a policy 
of rigorous retrenchment will find itself beset by the most formidable 
difficulties. Devoted friends of economy in the abstract not un- 
frequently become its bitter assailants when the particular economy 
proposed happens to touch some branch of expenditure in which they 
themselves, either from pecuniary or philanthropic motives, are 
interested. Whatever may be thought of the previous mismanage- 
ment of Indian finance, nothing can be more useless than to indulge 
in vain regrets and recriminations about the past. Accepting 
unreservedly the promises which have been given that in the future 
a different policy shall be pursued, no effort should be spared to 
strengthen the hands of the Indian Government by rendering them 
every possible assistance in effecting those reductions in expenditure 
which they are now so absolutely pledged to secure. 

From the reference that has just been made to the opinions re- 
cently expressed by the Governor-General and the Secretary of State, 
it not only appears that the necessity of immediately obtaining a large 
reduction of expenditure is fully acknowledged, but it can be shown 
that this reduction is a matter of such urgent importance that no 
excuse can be put forward to justify even its temporary postponement. 
In the memorandum of the Governor-General from which I have 
already quoted, it is stated that ‘rigid economy in every branch of 
the public service is, in present circumstances, the policy which must 
be followed. . . . No fresh establishments must be entertained; no 
new offices must be created; no new works which it is possible to 
postpone must be commenced.’ And now it may be naturally asked, 
what are the circumstances which have induced the Government to 
adopt so entirely new an attitude with regard to Indian finance? As 

1 See speech of Mr. Stanhope in introducing the Indian Budget, May 22, 1879. 
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previously remarked, until quite lately, instead of a large reduction 
of expenditure being peremptorily insisted upon, expenditure was 
year after year permitted to increase without apparently exciting 
even a semblance of uneasiness. For some time past it has been the 
settled policy of the Government to borrow from four to five millions 
a year for the construction of public works. Now, the importance of 
curtailing this outlay is so fully acknowledged, that sanction has been 
given to the most drastic measures of retrenchment. The amount to 
be borrowed for public works is in no single year to exceed 2,500,0001., 
and this limit is not to be exceeded even if its maintenance should 
involve the necessity of suspending works which are already in process 
of construction. It need scarcely be remarked that it would have 
been far better if this awakening to the real position of Indian finance 
had not been so long delayed. The difficulties of carrying out a 
policy of economy are indefinitely increased, if such a policy has 
suddenly to be introduced where before there have been carelessness 
and extravagance. However desirous the Indian Government may 
now be to reduce expenditure, they will find themselves perpetually 
hampered, and their efforts to save money constantly thwarted by the 
effects of past .lavishness still continuing in operation. If costly 
establishments have been allowed to grow up, a large part of the ex- 
pense which their maintenance involves will have to be borne long 
after it has been decided that these establishments shall be reduced. 
When a government finds that there are more persons in its employ- 
ment than there is work for them to do, it cannot snddenly dismiss 
them without any compensation; pensions on a liberal scale have to 
be granted ; and these pensions will for some time absorb a consider- 
able part of the saving which may be ultimately secured. As an 
illustration of what has just been stated, it may be mentioned that 
the Government hope during the present year to obtain in the civil 
departments a reduction of expenditure which will amount to 
1,000,000. a year. A considerable part of this reduction, however, 
must be regarded as prospective, for the Governor-General admits 
that ‘ there must be a serious set-off on account of pensions and other 
forms of compensation to the officers with whose services it will be 
necessary to dispense.’ Without desiring to make any unnecessary 
reference to errors that have been committed in the past, I think it 
is important to lay special stress upon the fact that the results of a 
policy of laxity and extravagance will cause a severe drain upon the 
resources of a country, long after such a policy has been replaced by 
one of the most rigorous economy. The special circumstances which 
are now imposing so severe a strain upon the finances of India may to 
a great extent cease to exist. If this should be the case, the necessity 
for care and thrift appearing not to be so pressing as it now is, the 
Government may drift back into its old course, and the present zeal 
for economy may pass away. The fact, however, should never for a 
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moment be lost sight of, that new contingencies may arise ; these may 
suddenly create financial difficulties as serious as those which now 
have to be encountered, and these difficulties will be indefinitely 
increased, if, in addition to the actual needs of the day, there has to 
be met in a season of adversity a considerable portion of the ex- 
penditure sanctioned in more prosperous times. 

In endeavouring to give an explanation of the causes which have 
produced the present remarkable change in the official view of Indian 
finance, it will not be necessary to attempt to apportion the exact 
amount of blame, which may be fairly laid to the charge of successive 
governments, for having so long and so persistently given an inac- 
curate account of the financial condition of India. No useful end 
can be served by embarking on such a controversy. It may, no 
doubt, be fairly argued that some of the circumstances which, at the 
present time, are so prejudicially affecting the finances of India, have 
only recently come into operation; it would not, however, on the 
other hand, be difficult to show that for years past India has had no 
financial reserve, and that additional expenditure has consequently 
had to be met either by increased borrowing, or by imposing fresh 
taxation most burdensome to the people. But however greatly we 
may regret that those who have been responsible for the government 
of India should, during so lengthened a period, have administered her 
finances in a manner which has brought her to the brink of the 
gravest financial embarrassment, yet it may now be regarded as a 
subject for the most sincere congratulation that the peril of the 
situation has at last been recognised, and that efforts are to be made 
which, if steadily persisted in, will place her finances on a sound and 
satisfactory basis. 

In enumerating the causes that have produced the striking 
change of opinion with regard to Indian finance to which reference 
has been: made, chief prominence must be given to the four following 
circumstances, which I will proceed separately to consider :-— 

1. The necessity of providing for famines out of ordinary revenue, 
and the character of the new taxation which had to be imposed for 
the establishment of a famine fund. 

2. The increasing loss by exchange. 

3. The necessity of providing for the cost of the Afghan war by 
borrowing. 

4. The unremunerative character of a large portion of the expen- 
diture on public works. 

With regard to the first of these causes, it may be mentioned that 
at the close of 1877 the Finance Minister, Sir John Strachey, in view 
of the fact that in twelve years four famines had occurred in different 
parts of India, most wisely came to the conclusion that famines 
could not be treated as events of an exceptional character; but that, 
as they were certain to recur, the money which had to be spent in 
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famine relief ought to be provided out of the ordinary revenue of the 
year. As the amount which had been expended in the two most 
recent famines, namely, those in Bengal and in Southern India, had 
been more than 15,000,000/., he calculated that it would be necessary 
to provide out of ordinary revenue 1,500,000/. a year for the purposes 
of famine relief. It is supposed that if this sum is devoted to the 
reduction of debt in years when there are no famines, the debt might 
be reduced by an amount equivalent to the addition which has to be 
made to it in famine years, and thus the relief of famine over a series 
of years would involve no augmentation of the debt of India. But at 
the time when it was determined to devote this 1,500,000. a year to 
the creation of a famine fund, the ordinary revenue was barely suffi- 
cient to meet the ordinary expenditure. As there was no surplus out 
of which the money could be provided, and as no material reduction 
in expenditure was attempted, it became absolutely necessary to obtain 
the larger portion of the money that was required by additional taxa- 
tion. Of the 1,500,000/., the sum which had to be provided by new 
taxation was 1,100,000/. It must, in justice to the Government of 
India, be assumed that before deciding as to the particular way in 
which this 1,100,000/. should be obtained, the entire fiscal system of 
India was most carefully reviewed, with the object of ascertaining what 
new tax could be imposed, or what existing tax could be increased 
with the least hardship to the people. It was ultimately decided 
that about two-thirds of the amount required should be procured by 
the imposition of a license tax. Starting with the assumption that 
the Government came to the deliberate conclusion that the license tax 
was the best and most available means of obtaining comparatively so 
small an addition to the revenue as 750,000l., it will only be neces- 
sary to describe the nature and the incidence of this tax, and to refer 
to the deep discontent which the levying of such a tax is already pro- 
ducing among the people, in order to show with striking distinct- 
ness how nearly the limits of practicable taxation in India have 
been approached, and what incalculable evils may be produced, 
if, either from laxity or from any other cause, it should become 
necessary again to impose additional taxation in India. The license 
tax as now levied is virtually an income tax of about fivepence in the 
pound imposed upon all those who derive an income from trade 
or from skilled labour. Professional and official incomes are en- 
tirely exempted from the tax. The Governor-General with 25,0001. 
a year, the officers in the army, the well-paid civilians, successful 
barristers and doctors do not contribute a farthing to the tax, 
but it is levied from every petty trader and every handicraftsman, 
although their scanty earnings may amount to no more than 4s. a 
week. But the inequality of such taxation and the severity of the 
burden which it imposes on those who are so poor that their income 
is only 10/. a year, may be regarded as by no means the most serious 
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objections to such taxation. Although the tax has been in operation 
for little more than a twelvemonth, no one can deny that it has 
already produced a feeling of widespread and deep discontent, and 
facts can be mentioned which show that this discontent is far more 
due to the abuses inseparably connected with the levying of the tax 
than to the mere amount of the burden which the tax, if it could 
be fairly raised, would impose on the people. During many months 
the Indian papers have contained numerous instances of the tax being 
assessed at an excessive amount, and of its being levied on classes who 
were never intended to pay it. These newspaper reports are abun- 
dantly confirmed by communications which I have received from 
persons who hold high official positions in the Civil Service of India. 
I thus find it stated, on authority which cannot be disputed, that in 
one district in Bombay, out of 25,000 assessments made by one official 
nearly one half were appealed against, and in all these appeals the 
assessments had to be modified by the revising officer. It is well 
known that the cost and annoyance involved in these appeals are so 
great, that in a vast number of cases people submit to an unjust assess- 
ment rather than travel many miles and then incur the outlay and 
the worry of appearing in court to protest. The indefensible exemp- 
tion of the official and professional classes from contributing to the 
license tax converts it into an income tax in its most obnoxious 
form ; and not only is this the case, but the present license tax is 
levied with far more rigour than was the income tax when imposed in 
India a few years since. Although that tax was of the same nominal 
amount, it appears that the license tax, in spite of its exemptions, 
enforces a much larger contribution from the mass of the people. 
Thus in the district of Mymensing the license tax has been assessed at 
158,373 rupees, whereas the income tax only produced 39,295 rupees. 
In Tangail 52,412 rupees are to be obtained from the license tax, 
while only 10,752 rupees were produced by the income tax. When 
it is borne in mind that the official and professional classes, who are 
exempted from the license tax, were assessed to the income tax, and 
that the net yield of the former tax is estimated to be considerably 
greater than that of the latter, it seems to be conclusively proved that 
the license tax falls with extreme severity upon numerous classes of 
the very poor who were not reached by the income tax. It must 
moreover be remembered that throughout a considerable part of India 
the burden of this new taxation falls upon many who are only just 
recovering from the effects of a terrible famine. 

The objeet I have in view in making these remarks is not to con- 
demn the Government for imposing the license tax. The more 
unreservedly we accept all that has been urged to justify what has 
been done, the more irresistibly are we led to the conclusion that the 
financial condition of India is one of such extreme peril that economy 
is not only desirable, but is a matter of imperative necessity. If, in 
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order to increase the revenue by an amount comparatively so small as 
750,0001., the best course that can be adopted by the Government is 
to impose such taxation as that which has just been described, the 
question may be asked, to what straits may not the Government be 
reduced, if any fresh contingency, such as the renewal of hostilities 
with Afghanistan, should make it necessary to increase the revenue by 
an amount compared with which 750,000/. would be but a trifle? In 
order adequately to appreciate the financial situation in India, the 
answer which must be given to this question should never be absent 
from the thoughts of those who are responsible for the administration 
of her finances. If such an additional amount of revenue had to be 
obtained, we are brought face to face with these alternatives: either 
recourse must be had to some new form of taxation which is more 
objectionable than the license tax, because, if it were not so, it would 
have been selected in preference to the license tax; or the yield from 
the license tax must be augmented either by increasing its rate, or by 
assessing it on incomes even smaller than those on which it is now 
imposed. Such considerations as these cannot have been absent from 
the minds of those who are responsible for the government of India, 
and, if they stood alone, they might be regarded as sufficient to 
account for the remarkable change in the official view which is now 
taken of Indian finance. 

It cannot, however, be doubted that in considering the causes 
which have brought home to the Government the necessity of in- 
creased economy, a prominent position ought to be given to the 
serious loss which has resulted from a depreciation in the value of 
silver producing an unfavourable exchange. As I have already re- 
ferred to this subject in the pages of this Review,? it is not necessary 
here to explain in detail the manner in which a fall in the value of 
silver prejudicially affects the finances of India. 

For a long time the Government in India seemed to cling to the 
idea that by some artificial currency arrangement the value of silver 
could be restored, and the exchange rendered less unfavourable. It is 
unnecessary again to discuss the many theories which have from time 
to time been propounded. I believe it can be shown that any tamper- 
ing with the currency would have indefinitely aggravated the evil it 
was sought to remove. No surer means can be adopted of still 
further depreciating the value of silver than to diminish the demand 
for it ; and if any of the many proposals which have lately been brought 
forward with regard to the silver question are considered—such, for 
instance, as the introduction into India of a gold currency, or the 
limitation of the amount of silver annually coined—it will be at once 
seen that all these suggested remedies alike labour under the defect 
that they could not be carried out without lessening the demand for 
silver. No circumstance that has recently occurred in connection 


2 See Nineteenth Century, February and May, 1879. 
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with Indian finance is a subject for more sincere congratulation than 
that it seems to have been finally determined by the authorities in 
England not to sanction any change whatever in the Indian currency, 
Independently of the objections to which allusion has just been made, 
it would be difficult to overestimate the mischief which would result 
from altering the currency of a people who are so stationary in their 
habits that they dislike change with an intensity which Europeans 
find it almost. impossible to understand. A large majority of the 
population of India are cultivators of the land. They have entered 
into engagements to pay, either permanently or for a fixed period, a 
certain number of rupees to the Government for the land which they 
cultivate. If, because silver has become depreciated, they were ordered 
to make this payment in gold, or if they found that the weight of 
silver in the rupee was increased in order to get from them more 
silver than they had stipulated to pay, a feeling would spread among 
the people from one end of India to the other that they were the 
victims of a breach of faith; there would naturally arise the deepest 
distrust of the Government ; and the harm that would be done would 
be indefinitely more serious than any mischief which can possibly 
result from the loss by exchange. It appears that India has had a 
very narrow escape from the danger to which reference has just been 
made. Up to the very last the authorities at Calcutta apparently 
indulged the hope that the loss by exchange might be averted by 
some currency device. Sir John Strachey, in his Budget speech of 
the present year, refers with satisfaction to the fact that measures 
which were suggested by the Vicerory and his Council for dealing 
with the exchange difficulty were at the time under the considera- 
tion of the Secretary of State. It is well known that the suggestion 
to effect some alteration in the Indian currency was favourably enter- 
tained by some members of the Council of the Secretary of State, and 
by other authorities at the India Office. Fortunately, however, 
advice was sought from the outside; a departmental committee was 
appointed which comprised among its members some officials who 
were not connected with the India Office ; and it is probable that to 
the investigations of this committee it is to a great degree due that 
the wise decision has been arrived at, that, so far as the currency is 
concerned, things must be left alone. The decision which was thus 
come to seems at once to have produced a most marked effect. The 
authorities in India and in England had brought home to them with 
convincing force that as the loss by exchange was a serious burden on 
the finances of India, which could not be lightened by any modifica- 
tions of the currency, there would continue to be increasing deficits, 
unless measures were at once taken to reduce expenditure. Other 
difficulties, moreover, besides the loss by exchange, had to be met. 
Provision had still to be made for the larger part of the expenses 
incurred in the Afghan war, and for years there had been carried 
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on an expenditure on public works, which it was every day becoming 
more evident India could not afford. 

With regard to making provision for the expenses of the Afghan 
war the difficulty has been rather evaded than encountered. Assum- 
ing that the cost of the war did not exceed the official estimate of 
2,600,000/., only one quarter of this amount has so far been 
provided by India, for 2,000,000/. has been lent to her free of interest 
by England. As this 2,000,000/. is to be repaid by India in seven 
years, the exact amount of the contribution which England will 
make to this war is less than 320,000/., this sum representing 
somewhat more than the loss of interest on a loan of 2,000,0001. 
made in the manner just described. I do not here intend again to 
consider whether England in contributing 320,000/., or less than a 
seventh of an aggregate expenditure of 2,600,000/., is either legally 
or equitably bearing her proper share of the cost of a war which was 
said, both by the Viceroy and the Prime Minister, to have been 
undertaken for Imperial purposes. The question, however, as to the 
exact proportion in which the cost of pursuing a ‘ forward policy’ in 
Afghanistan should be borne by England and India respectively, will 
have again to be considered, now that it has become necessary to 
renew hostilities in Afghanistan. 

The 2,000,000/. which has been thus advanced by England will 
no doubt afford India some temporary relief, but it is obvious that 
this relief is obtained by having recourse to the expedient of dis- 
counting the future. The loan will, during the present year, diminish 
by 2,000,000/. the sum which will have to be provided from India to 
defray the home charges, and in this way the rate of exchange may, 
to a certain extent, be favourably affected. During the next seven 
years, however, as the instalments for the repayment of the loan 
become due, India will have to provide the money for these payments, 
and consequently a more favourable exchange during one year is 
secured by making the exchange more unfavourable during the suc- 
ceeding seven years. It is obvious that nothing but extreme necessity 
can be pleaded as an excuse for the adoption by any government of 
such financial expedients. 

The fact that India has had to be assisted by England with a 
loan of 2,000,000/. affords a striking proof that, in considering all 
Indian questions, a position of first importance must be given to 
their financial aspects. In deciding upon any particular course of 
policy the element of cost should never for a moment be absent. It 
may be premature to attempt to determine what should be our future 
action in Afghanistan under the present change of circumstances, but 
it cannot be too strongly insisted upon that, in the existing financial 
condition of India, no peril can be more serious than the adoption 
of a policy which, if it should lead to a large additional expendi- 
ture, would sooner or later necessitate an increase of taxation. 
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It has already been shown that, to obtain the comparatively small 
sum of 750,000l., the Government thought that the best course which 
was open to them was to impose the license tax. In order to form 
an idea of what increased taxation may signify in India, it is only 
necessary to bear in mind the effect which this tax is producing, and 
to remember that, if fresh taxation has again to be resorted to, some 
impost even more obnoxious than the license tax will have to be 
levied. Those who are most competent to form an opinion seem 
unanimously to agree that any policy which would lead to annexa- 
tion in Afghanistan would cause a large permanent addition to the 
annual expenditure of India. If such a policy should be adopted, 
both the present Secretary of State and the Viceroy would stand 
self-condemned; for after the admissions which within the last few 
months they have so unreservedly made as to the financial condition 
of India, it is impossible for them to sanction new and heavy charges 
being thrown upon her, without the conclusion being ever present to 
their minds that the additional taxation which must be the inevi- 
table accompaniment of increased expenditure will bring upon India 
the gravest perils. 

It has been previously mentioned that in addition to the various 
unfavourable circumstances already enumerated, which brought home 
with striking distinctness to the Indian Government the present criti- 
cal state of Indian finance, facts have gradually come to light which 
have led irresistibly to the conclusion that a large part of the outlay 
on works which are classed as ‘reproductive’ does not yield even 
a small fraction of the interest which has to be paid on the capital 
borrowed for their construction. Early in the Session of 1878, the 
Under-Secretary of State for India, in moving for the appointment of 
a Select Committee to inquire into this public works expenditure, 
stated that on the 9,000,000/. spent in recent years on schemes of 
irrigation in Bengal, the return which is yielded is only 4 per cent. 
This conclusion was abundantly verified after a most careful and 
exhaustive investigation of the entire subject by the committee which 
sat during the Sessions of 1878 and 1879. In their report, which 
has lately been published, and which was drawn up with much 
ability by the chairman of the committee, Lord George Hamilton, 
it is shown that, in the case of many irrigation works, the return 
which is yielded, far from paying the interest on the capital expended, 
does not even suffice to meet the working expenses.. Some works of 
irrigation have undoubtedly proved to be very remunerative; but it is 
clearly shown by elaborate statistical returns which have been sum- 
marised in the report of the committee, that, with the single excep- 
tion of the works in Scinde, the schemes from which large profits are 
secured are either old native works, like the Eastern and Western 
Jumna Canals, and the Cauvery anicut, which have been restored by 
British agency, or works which have been constructed under excep- 
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tionally favourable conditions, such as the Godavery and Kristnah. 
Thus, taking the year 1875-76, the latest for which the official figures 
are given, it appears that up to that time, without including the value 
of the old native works, 15,562,655/. had been expended on schemes of 
irrigation in India. The net return in that year on this outlay, after 
allowing for working expenses, was 832,243/. As 700,319. would 
represent the charge for interest at 4} per cent. on a capital of 
15,562,6551., it follows that the irrigation expenditure yields a net 
profit of 131,924/. But on further examination it is at once seen that, 
as previously stated, the whole of this profit is obtained from old 
restored native works, and from those which have been constructed 
in Scinde and in the deltas of the Madras rivers. This is shown by 
reference to the following table, in which are given the results of the 
profitable irrigation works :— 
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Scinde Irrigation Works . 667,704 132,103 | 19-66 
East Jumna , ; P 231,743 | 47,946 20°68 
West Jumna .tiwté‘“‘'!!SCOC*é‘éK‘2, 74 84,010 19°42 
|Cauvery . ° : ‘ 116,072 | 108,923 81°30 | 
Godavery . ‘ . ‘ 736,444 | 94,351 12°04 
Kristpah .  . 463,590 45,630 | 98 | 
[Ganges . . «| 2,826,479 42,808 | 151 








With regard to the irrigation works which are not included in the 
above table, and on which a capital of no less than 10,197,869/. has 
been expended, the return yielded in 1875-76 was barely sufficient 
to meet the working expenses, and fell short by no less a sum than 
421,8591. of the amount which was required to defray these expenses 
and the interest on the capital expended. This result is made still 
more unfavourable if the outlay on the Madras Irrigation Company’s 
works is taken into account. These works, constructed with capital 
raised by a private company in England, were subsequently purchased 
by the Government, and on a capital expenditure of 1,372,000/. it 
appears that the net annual loss is 46,4531. 

With regard to railways, which represent the other great branch 
of public works expenditure, the financial results which have up to 
the present time been obtained are no doubt in some respects more 
satisfactory, but as railways have now been constructed along the 
most important lines of communication, the returns which are yielded 
on the money expended on railways in the past ought not to be 
regarded as affording any evidence that similar returns will be 
obtained from capital which may be expended in the future. The 
construction of railways in India was first undertaken in 1846, and 
between that time and 1867 railways were made through the agency 
Vou. VI.—No. 32. X X 
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of private companies, who obtained from the Govérnment a guarantee 
of interest, generally at 5 per cent., on the capital expended. It 
appears from the last official report on Indian railways, which brings 
the figures down to a year later than those contained in the report 
of the Public Works Committee, that the amount expended on the 
guaranteed railways up to March 1879 was 96,725,6791. 

In 1867 it became apparent to the Government that the guarantee 
system afforded no adequate securities for economy. So long as 
private companies were insured somewhat more than the current rate 
of interest on whatever amount of capital they might expend, it is 
obvious that there could be no sufficient motive to restrain waste, 
It was accordingly decided to abandon the guarantee system, and 
from that time all new railways have been constructed by the Govern- 
ment. On these railways, which are known as the State railways, 
21,291,076/. had been expended up to March 1879. It is scarcely 
possible to make any fair comparison between the financial results of 
the two systems, because, in the first place, the most profitable lines 
of communication were occupied by the guaranteed railways before 
the State railways were commenced, and, in the second place, a con- 
siderable portion of the capital which has been raised for these State 
railways has been expended on lines which are still in process of con- 
struction. It is shown in the report of the Public Works Committee 
that although there has recently been, on the average of years, an 
improvement in the returns of the guaranteed railways, yet in no 
single year except 1877-78 has the return on the aggregate expendi- 
ture on railways been sufficient to meet the interest on the capital 
expended. The entire loss on the guaranteed railways amounted up 
to 1877-78 to no less a sum than 22,437,307/. The comparatively 
favourable results which were obtained in that year are proved by the 
latest official reports to have been entirely exceptional, being favour- 
ably affected by the large quantities of grain which had to be taken 
to the famine districts in Southern India; between 1877-78 and 
1878-79 there has been a very serious falling off in the returns from 
the guaranteed railways. The gross receipts have fallen nearly 12 per 
cent. ; and as this falling off has been accompanied by an increase in 
the working expenses, there has been a still greater diminution in the 
net receipts, amounting to no less than 18 per cent. There has at the 
same time been an improvement in the returns from the State rail- 
ways, as the net receipts from these have risen from 131,243/. to 
195,787/. This increase is no doubt mainly due to the fact that 
nearly a thousand additional miles of railway were opened during the 
year. Assuming that a third or 7,000,000/. of the aggregate capital 
of 21,000,000/. raised for the State railways is being expended on 
lines which are not yet completed (and this is probably an excessive 
estimate), it appears from the figures just quoted that an outlay of 
14,000,000. only yields a return of 195,787/. It therefore follows 
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that if, as is stated in the report of the Public Works Committee, the 
capital for the State railways has been borrowed at 4} per cent. the 
lines which have been now completed do not yield a return sufficient 
to pay one-third of the interest on the capital expended. 

In view of such facts as those which have just been mentioned, it 
became impossible for the Government to resist the conclusion that, 
however great may be the advantages of extending railways and works 
of irrigation in India, the financial results of these undertakings were 
most’ uncertain, and were proved to be in many instances most 
disastrous. The continuance of the policy which had been for some 
time pursued of annually borrowing between 4,000,000/. and 5,000,000/. 
for public works would inevitably increase the deficit, which, as there 
was no surplus revenue, would have to be met either by an immediate 
increase of taxation, or by an increase of debt, which would sooner or 
later lead to the same result. The consequences produced by the new 
taxation which it has been found necessary to impose for the creation 
of a famine fund must have brought home to the Government with 
irresistible force that no misfortune which could happen to India could 
be greater than having to make her people bear the burden of 
increased taxation. It has therefore been most wisely resolved to lose 
no time in reducing the public works expenditure, and it has been 
ordered that in future the amount which shall be borrowed in any 
year for the construction of public works shall not exceed 2,500,0001. 
As it is strictly enjoined that the money shall be borrowed in India 
and not in England, it may be fairly concluded that the Government 
have at last recognised the political and financial disadvantage of 
adding to the indebtedness of India in England, and thus rendering 
it necessary each year to transmit a larger portion of the revenue of 
India in order to discharge her obligations to England. 

This sudden curtailment of the public works expenditure cannot 
of course be regarded with unmixed satisfaction. Many most useful 
undertakings will undoubtedly be stopped, and it cannot be denied 
that many works which are not directly remunerative may produce 
such beneficial results that, if the financial condition of India were 
different from what it is, they might most properly be undertaken. 
But in her present situation the Government had only a choice of 
evils. No other alternative was open to them than either to continue 
an expenditure which would lead to increased taxation, or to adopt a 
policy which will only too certainly cause the stoppage of many useful 
works. Whilst fully acknowledging that the Government, in the 
course they have adopted, have chosen the less of these two evils, it 
is at the same time very important not to lose sight of the disad- 
vantage that will result from this necessary reduction in the public 
works expenditure. Although I have for many years past had 
frequent occasion to call attention to the impolicy of raising large 
loans for the construction of public works, it is impossible to insist 
xX2 
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too strongly upon the fact that, whilst it may be most inexpedient to 
continue to carry out an extensive system of railways and irrigation 
schemes by loans, it may be most desirable to undertake them, if such 
a surplus of revenue can be obtained as will enable the works to be 
completed without increasing the taxation or adding to the debt of 
India. If any fresh inducement were required to make those who 
are responsible for the administration of the finances of India reso. 
lutely persist in a course of the most rigorous economy, it would be 
afforded by the fact that, until a large surplus is regularly obtained, 
many works will have to be suspended which would greatly promote 
the proper development of the resources of that country. 

Enough has probably now been said to prove that the time has 
arrived when, in order to restore the finances of India and 
prevent them drifting into hopeless embarrassment, it is absolutely 
essential that the policy of ‘rigid economy in every branch of the 
public service,’ which has been recently announced by the Govern- 
ment, should be carried out with promptitude and thoroughness, 
The necessity for this economy being fully admitted, it will naturally 
be asked, What are the measures which have been proposed by the 
Government to insure it? After what has been said with regard to 
public works, no detailed reference need be made to the contemplated 
reductions in this branch of the expenditure. During the present 
year the expenditure on public works is to be reduced from 4,599,0001., 
its amount in 1878-79, to 3,500,000/., and, as previously stated, the 
amount which is to be borrowed for public works in succeeding years 
is to be limited to 2,500,000/., with the proviso that the entire 
amount required is to be raised in India. Considering the large 
public works establishments which exist in India,and the heavy sums 
which will be required to provide pensions for the engineers 
and others for whom, under the reduced scale of expenditure, no 
employment will be available, and also bearing in mind the serious 
loss that may be incurred in having suddenly to abandon works which 
are approaching completion, it may perhaps be fairly concluded that 
it would scarcely be prudent to make a larger immediate reduction in 
the public works expenditure than that which is now proposed. 
Unless, however, a decided improvement can be effected in the 
financial condition of India during the next few years, the Govern- 
ment will undoubtedly be compelled still further to reduce the outlay 
on public works. 

In addition to these important reductions in the public works 
expenditure, the Government have given the most distinct pledges 
that no effort shall be spared to secure every possible retrenchment in 
all the other branches of civil administration. It is anticipated that 
an immediate saving of 250,000/. a year can thus be obtained, and it 
is evidently thought that a much larger saving can be secured, when 
sufficient time has elapsed to enable all the civil departments to be 
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thoroughly overhauled. No one who has watched the steady and 

rapid growth in the cost of the civil administration since the govern- 

ment of India was transferred from the Company to the Crown, can 

doubt that there is an almost unlimited opportunity for effecting a 

most important saving if the Government is conducted with greater 

care and thrift. I have previously pointed out in the pages of this 

Review that the cost of administration, excluding expenditure on the 

army and public works, increased in the fifteen years from 1856 to 

1871 from 14,964,8671. to 23,271,082/., and this growth of expenditure 

has steadily continued up to the present time. It is shown in almost 

every item in the cost of administration. Thus, in 1856, the cost of 

printing and stationery was 128,197/.; in 1871, it was 233,675/., and 

in the present year it is estimated at no less an amount than 490,000/. 

net. The advantage which would result from reducing this excessive 

outlay within proper limits is by no means to be measured by the 

amount of money which would be saved, for it will scarcely be denied 

that in the government of India administrative efficiency is often 

smothered in a mass of paper details. This remark admits of a very 

wide application, for there is good reason to believe that economy, 

instead of lessening, would in almost every instance greatly promote 

administrative efficiency in India. One of the chief defects in the 

present system of governing that country is the weakening of indi- 
vidual responsibility. Experience has again and again proved that no 
task is more hopeless than to attempt to fasten responsibility upon a 
particular department or individual for any mistake that may be 
committed, or for any waste that may result from laxity of control. 
Some years since, barracks were erected in India at an enormous 
<ost, and although it was afterwards found that in some instances 
they were so badly constructed as to be totally unfit for use, it has to 
this day remained impossible to discover to whom the blame ought 
to be attached. The subject was most carefully investigated by a 
select committee of the House of Commons, but it was soon seen that 
the members of that committee had a tangled skein before them, 
which no amount of patience or ingenuity could unravel. The re- 
sponsibility in rapid succession was shifted from the Public Works 
Department to the various grades of engineers who were engaged in 
the work, and then again it was transferred from the engineers to the 
local contractors. The weakening of responsibility is always somuch 
promoted by the undue multiplication of departments, that the 
rumoured decision of the Government to reduce the number of de- 
partments in India, many of which have been called into existence 
during the last few years, is to be welcomed not only on account of 
the important saving which will result from the abolition of many 
highly paid offices, but on account of the influence which it will un- 
doubtedly exert upon the efficiency of administration. 

The annual migration to Simla may be referred to, as affording 
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another ‘example of the fact that, although economy may be the 
primary motive for adopting some particular measure, yet other con- 
sequences may be produced by it, which are at least as important as 
the pecuniary saving involved. It has been estimated that on the 
most moderate computation a saving of 10,000/. a year might be 
effected in connection with this migration. While, in the present 
state of the finances of India, it is imperatively incumbent on the 
Government to effect an economy comparatively so small as 10,000/., 
such an amount altogether fails to represent the -indirect - logs 
which is caused to India by this transfer of the seat of government 
from Calcutta to Simla during the greater part.of the.year. The 
personnel of many of the most important offices is annually removed 
from Calcutta to Simla during seven months. As a fortnight is occu- 
pied both in going and returning, it follows that one-twelfth of the 
working year is lost. It has lately been well observed that no item 
in the Indian accounts ‘could be more safely or-more advantageously 
cut down, if not swept away altogether. Up to about fifteen years ago, 
the idea of removing all the departments. to a summer. capital seems 
never to have suggested itself. The Governor-General might, and often 
did, spend two or three months at one of the hill sanitaria, but never 
dreamt of taking with him the whole apparatus of government. ... 
Such public opinion and independent criticism as there are in. India 
are to be found only in the Presidency towns, and it is no light evil 
that the Government should be out of the reach of the. wholesome 
effect of these for over half the year. Moreover, Simla is situated in 
a remote and inaccessible corner of the Empire, and the Government 
might be easily cut off for days from all communication with the rest 
of the country. If, however, the Government cannot make up its 
mind to give up this luxury, it may fairly be asked whether the 
officers whose work lies for five months in Calcutta and seven in 
Simla—in other words, who enjoy an almost perfect climate for the 
entire year—should receive salaries and have furlough privileges which 
were originally fixed with the view of tempting equally good men to 
spend their whole time in the plains.’* 

As already stated, the Government, with the view of securing 
economy, have undertaken that all branches of expenditure shall be 
most’ carefully scrutinised. It will. no doubt be found. that by 
abolishing many unnecessary offices a considerable saving may be 
effected, but in order to make such retrenchment as is rendered 
absolutely necessary by the present financial condition of India, it 
will be essential that something more shall be done. The entire 
system on which the government of India has been conducted must 
be changed. The illusion is only just beginning to pass away that 
India is: an extremely wealthy country... Misled by certain signs of 
barbaric riches, people have too generally supposed. that India could 

* See Calcutta correspondent of the Times, July 7, 1879. 
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ie Pr afford to have her government carried on upon a.lavish scale. There 





is. probably no country in which official salaries range so high, and 
this remark holds true not only with regard to.those who are em- 
ployed in the. public .service in India, but also with regard to many 
of the salaries which are paid at the India Office. One who holds a 









































email high position in the English Civil Service informs me that he has 
0,000] lately had occasion to make @ comparison between the rates of pay in 
of ie the English and Indian services, and that he finds that in numerous 
manand instances, for precisely the same work, a poor country like India pays 
. The twenty or thirty per cent. more than is paid by England with all her 
macsial wealth. In determining at what amount official salaries should be 
iia fixed, it is not sufficient merely to consider whether a particular 
of the individual is overpaid. The financial circumstances of the country 
a. must also be most carefully taken into account. The worst of all 
eously things for a state as well as for an individual is, by living beyond its 
8 ago means, to burden itself with a load of debt.. If a comparison is made 
Pie: between the financial resources of England and India, it will be 
often found almost impossible to convey an adequate idea of the poverty of 
oaull the latter country. In India, with a population of more than 
200,000,000, a net revenue cannot be raised of more than 40,000,000. 

In dis A much larger revenue than this is raised in England by taxes 
t evil imposed on articles of general consumption, but in India the mass of 
aia the people are in a condition of such deplorable poverty, many of 
ry them earning only 3d. a day, that with the exception of salt, which 
il is already heavily taxed, they consume scarcely an article on which a 
ail duty can be imposed, and consequently it is found that taxation in 
p its India has reached almost its extreme limits. An expenditure which 
the may be perfectly suited to England may be altogether beyond the 
oS means of India; and if India cannot afford to pay some of those who 
the are now receiving seven or eight thousand a year, it is far better that 
rich she should get others to do the work for a smaller remuneration 
e than incur debt and thus ultimately be driven to bear fresh burdens 

of taxation. 

ing It will unfortunately only too surely happen that a policy of 
be retrenchment cannot be carried out without causing much loss and 
by suffering to individuals. If, for instance, the public works expen- 
be diture is reduced by one half, many thousands of labourers who are 
al now employed by the Government will have to be dismissed. The 
it Indian newspapers already contain accounts of the suffering which is 
me thus caused by the curtailment of the outlay on public works. Not 
st the least of the many evils that result from extrayagance is that, 
at when the inevitable time arrives for retrenchment, many old servants 
of have to be dismissed, and many, through no fault of their own, are 
id deprived of employment to which they have been long accustomed. 





At such a time it is. of the first importance that a Government should 
mete out even-handed justice, and that retrenchment should not fall 
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upon the poor alone, and leave the wealthy and the influential un- 
touched. The difficulties which must always be encountered by a 
Government in carrying out a policy of economy are sure to be most 
formidable ; but the Government of India will find that the task 
which they have undertaken is rendered much more easy if they are 
able to give proofs that, in order to secure a reduction of expenditure, 
they do not shrink from encountering the opposition of those whose 
influence will enable them to make their complaints heard. 

In attempting to describe the advantages which will be produced 
by this new policy of economy to which the Indian Government is now 
pledged, it is hardly possible to lay too much stress upon the fact 
that one of the chief agencies on which reliance seems to be placed is 
to secure a more economical administration by a larger employment 
of natives in the public service. The question is alike important 
whether regarded in its political or its financial aspects. There can 
be no surer way of attaching the people of India to our rule than to 
place within their reach an education which will fit them for the pub- 
lie service, and then freely to throw open to them all positions 
which they are qualified to fill. In spite of repeated pledges that no 
unnecessary barriers should be placed in the way of the natives obtain- 
ing admission to the public service, it is now officially acknowledged 
that the efforts to give these pledges practical effect have been 
‘spasmodic, unsystematic, and altogether incomprehensible to the 
mass of the native population, while the great increase which has 
taken place in the number of Europeans in some branches of the 
public service, and various other acts, may have seemed to them to 
be in partial violation of this policy. It cannot be denied that, what- 
ever may have been the intentions of successive Secretaries of State, 
very little progress has been made in giving effect to it.’ As I have 
had occasion to express strong dissent from many acts of the present 
Viceroy, I more gladly take this opportunity of bearing testimony to 
the efforts which he is understood to have made during the whole 
time he has been in India to secure a larger employment of natives 
in the public service. In pursuing this course it will, I believe, be 
subsequently proved that Lord Lytton has acted with not less wisdom 
than justice. Indications, however, are not wanting that, in carrying 
out this policy, the Government will be attacked from two opposite 
quarters. No sooner was the announcement made that, in order to 
admit natives to some of the higher offices, the number of appoint- 
ments in the covenanted service thrown open to competition in 
England would be diminished, than the course which the Government 
intended to adopt was severely criticised. All the old and well-known 
objections were brought forward. It was alleged that the natives were 
defective in physique, and that they were morally unfit to have 
entrusted to them the higher offices of the State. It is only reason- 

* See the Budget Speech of Mr. Stanhope, House of Commons, May 22, 1879. 
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able to suppose that such objections as these have been carefully 
considered both by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State before they 
came to their recent decision, and in arriving at it it is easy to show 
that they are supported by those whose intimate knowledge of India 
has qualified them to speak with great authority on this subject. 
Selecting a few from many similar expressions of opinion that might 
be quoted, General Jacob, who earned a high reputation as Commis- 
sioner of Scinde, said: ‘ During the last thirty years that I have been 
at the head of a province or provinces, I have made it a rule to select 
men for employ under me from the different colleges and schools of 
the Presidency, both Mahometan and Hindu, and there are numbers 
who have been so selected who are now filling high and responsible 
appointments in the different parts of Western India. The accounts 
that have reached me of them since my return to England bear testi- 
mony to their usefulness and trustworthiness.’ After saying that 
only one had failed, he continued: ‘I certainly should not have ex- 
pected so large a proportion of good men and true even from the 
educated classes of my own country.’ Sir Bartle Frere, writing in 
1868 when he was Governor of Bombay, said: ‘ We have at this 
moment in the educated youth of Western India, as far as intellectual 
and moral training can secure it, an excellent raw material for 
manning every branch of the public service.’ The present Governor 
of Bombay, Sir Richard Temple, who has also held important posi- 
tions in Bengal, bears testimony to the capacity possessed by some of 
the natives for the highest administrative work. He says that during 
our supremacy in India there have been in the native States * good 
ministers, really capital administrators, who have adorned the service 
to which they belong: such as Purnea of Mysore, the Tantia Jogh of 
Indore, in the past, and Sir Salar Jung of Hyderabad, Sir Dinker 
Rao of Gwalior, Sir T. Madhava Rao of Travancore, in the present.’ 
In a report which the Government of India published a few years 
since on Sir T. Madhava Rao’s administration of Travancore, it is 
stated that ‘he found Travancore, when he went there in 1849, in the 
lowest stage of degradation ; he has left it a model State.’ Every- 
thing was in a condition of the most utter disorder; the treasury was 
exhausted ; the pay of the police and other public servants was so 
much in arrear that they compensated themselves by the most 
irregular exactions. Sir Madhava Rao, by the exercise of the greatest 
care and thrift, was able to place the finances of Travancore in a © 
thoroughly sound position; a considerable surplus was secured, large 
sums were spent on education and in the construction of public works, 
the salaries of the officials were regularly paid, the people were not 
harassed by taxes unsuited to them, but his intimate knowledge of 
their tastes and their habits enabled him to effect all these great 
reforms with the minimum of inconvenience to the people. If any 
other proof were wanted of the great advantage that would result 
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from more largely employing natives who, are capable of rendering 
important service to the Government, it would be afforded by the fact 
that almost all the public works in India have in recent years been 
constructed by English engineers, and yet, as previously shown, by far 
the most. successful schemes of irrigation are those which were 
designed by natives, who possessed a knowledge of the climatic condi- 
tions of the country which can be very rarely acquired by a foreigner. 
This success of the native works is so remarkable that when Lord 
Salisbury was Secretary of State he went so far as to declare that the 
only schemes of irrigation which showed the desirable result of a clean 
balance-sheet were those of native origin. 

As previously indicated, the extended employment of natives in 
the public service ought not to be simply considered as a measure of 
justice and of improved administration. The Government wisely 
consider that by the adoption of this policy it will be possible to 
effect a very important reduction in expenditure. It is, however, 
evident that claims may be put forward by the people of India them- 
selves, which, if conceded, would prevent any direct pecuniary gain 
being secured from the increased employment of natives in the public 
service. It is often contended by influential representatives of native 
opinion that there should be no difference in the remuneration of 
natives and Europeans respectively for the same work. The salary 
of a European official in India should, however, be considered as 
composed of two elements: one part of the pay which he receives 
remunerates him for the actual work which he does, and the other 
compensates him for leaving his country, and for various expenses to 
which he is subjected, such, for instance, as having to send his 
children to Europe to be educated. A native, therefore, not being 
subject to these disadvantages, would really receive much higher 
remuneration than a European if he were paid the same salary. One 
simple principle should regulate the official pay both of natives and 
of Europeans. The Government, being trustees of the public revenue, 
are not justified in spending one shilling of this revenue unneces- 
sarily, and consequently they are bound not to pay more for any 
work which may require to be done than is sufficient to secure the 
services of those who are competent to perform it. If a qualified 
native is willing to accept 1,000/. a year where it would be 
requisite to give an equally competent European 2,000/. a year, a 
strong argument is afforded, not for making an unnecessary addition 
of 1,000/..a year to the salary of the native, but for saving this 
amount by employing him instead of the European. 

Although much may be undoubtedly done to improve the financial 
position of India. by. carrying out a policy of strict retrenchment in 
all departments.of civil administration, yet it will scarcely be denied 
that, in order to effect the saving which is needed, chief reliance must 
be placed on largely diminishing the present cost of the Indian army. 
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It appears, from the latest official statement,’ that the net cost of the 
Indian army for the present year is estimated at 17,375,0001. A 
considerable portion of the cost of the late Afghan war will have to 
be borne during the present. year; but as, at the time when the 
military expenditure was estimated at 17,375,000/., peace had been 
restored, and no renewal of hostilities was anticipated, it may be 
only too certainly concluded that the military expenditure for the 
present year will greatly exceed the amount stated. Even in a time 
of peace the cost of the army has of late years shown a tendency to. 
increase, for in 1877, when there was no war, Sir John Strachey laid 
special stress upon the fact that in a single year there had been an 
increase of no less than 1,000,000/. in military expenditure. It is 
evident that, if decided measures are not at once taken, the military 
expenditure will soon absorb one half the entire net revenue of India. 
It would be difficult for any country, and it is impossible for one so 
poor as India, to bear such a drain on her resources. The Govern- 
ment seem at length fully to have recognised the necessity of imme- 
diately adopting measures to reduce this expenditure. A commission, 
with Sir Ashley Eden, the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, as 
its president, has been appointed in India, ‘with a view to assist 
Government in determining what share of the unavoidable reductions 
in public expenditure can be borne by the military charges without 
injury to the general efficiency of the army, and in what manner 
such savings can best be effected.’ Simultaneously a small com- 
mission has been appointed in England to investigate the home 
army charges which are borne by India, especially those connected 
with the cost of recruits. This commission consists of Lord North- 
brook, Sir Thomas Seccombe, who for many years ably discharged the 
duties of Financial Secretary at the India Office, and Mr. Knox, 
Deputy Accountant-General at the War Office, who has deservedly 
gained the confidence of successive Secretaries of State for War. It 
may be anticipated that much good will result from these inquiries, 
and that many suggestions will be made which, if adopted, will lead 
to a considerable reduction of expenditure. Thus it can hardly be 
doubted that the Commission in India will recommend the abolition 
of the offices of Commander-in-Chief at Bombay and Madras, with 
a considerable portion of their costly and unnecessary staff. Public 
opinion in India is almost unanimously in favour of this change, and 
i twas long since strongly advocated by some of the highest. authorities, 
such as Lord Sandhurst and Sir Henry Durand, not only on the ground 
of economy, but also as likely to add to the efficiency of the army. 
The experience of the recent Afghan war must enforce upon the Com- 
mission the conclusion that the present commissariat system is alike 
costly and defective. The large amount which India has annually to 
spend in non-effective army charges cannot fail to be a prominent sub- 
5 See Budget Speech of Sir John Strachey, Calcutta, March 1879. 
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ject in any inquiry which has for its object the reduction of the military 
expenditure of that country. The sum which India has annually to pay 
in pensions is steadily increasing, and many of these pensions, earned 
after a comparatively short period of service, are received by those who 
are still capable of doing useful work for the State. Thus, in an account 
-ef the Indian army lately published, it is stated that ‘ at the present 
moment there are thousands of soldiers who have completed little 
over fifteen years’ service in India in receipt of pensions for life.’ If 
some kind of civil employment in India were given to these men, the 
army would become more popular, and the burden of the pension estab- 
lishment be sensibly lightened. The question of the non-effective 
-charges presents itself in a still more.serious aspect when the pensions 
and furlough allowances received by officers in the Indian army are con- 
sidered. It was stated before the Indian Finance Committee in 1872 
by Sir Thomas Pears, then Military Secretary in the India Office, 
that India was at that-time annually paying no less than 1,600,000/. 
to officers in the form of pensions and furlough allowances, and 
he showed that about one-fourth of the entire number of officers of 
the Indian army, who are wholly maintained by India, were not in 
India, but in England. When such questions as these are investi- 
gated, I believe the Commissions which have just been appointed will 
arrive at the conclusion that, in order to effect any important reduction 
in the military expenditure of India, it will not be sufficient simply 
to deal with details, but it will be necessary to introduce fundamental 
changes into the system on which the present Indian army is based. 
With regard to the army, a partnership has been established between 
England and India, and as one of these countries is extremely rich, 
and the other extremely poor, much of the same incongruity and 
many of the same inconveniences arise as if two individuals were to 
join in housekeeping, one of whom had 20,000/. a year, and the other 
only 1,000/. An expenditure which may be quite appropriate to 
the one whose income is 20,000/. would bring nothing but embarrass- 
ment to the one whose income is only 1,000/. The money which is 
expended may be judiciously laid out, but if the man with the 
smaller income finds that he is gradually becoming embarrassed with 
debt because he has to live beyond his means, it is no compensation 
to him to be told that he is only called on to contribute his proper 
share of the expenses. His position would be the more intolerable 
if, like India, after having been compelled against his wish to join 
the partnership, he is forced to continue it whether he desires to do 
so or not. In 1861, the English and the Indian armies were amal- 
gamated in direct opposition to the strongly expressed remonstrances 
of Lord Canning, who was then Viceroy, and of almost every Indian 
statesman of authority and experience. The Council of the Secretary 
of State unanimously objected to it, but they were informed that 
although they could, of course, exercise their right of protest, it would 
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be time wasted, for the amalgamation of the two armies had been 
made u Cabinet question, and was an accomplished fact. 

The description just given of the consequences which may occur: 
if two individuals share the cost of joint housekeeping, fails fully 
to indicate the position of India with regard to army expendi- 
ture. Not only has she been compelled to enter into partnership 
with England, but, the partnership having been once established, she 
is obliged to contribute her share towards the expenses of many 
costly arrangements, as to the adoption of which she was not even 
consulted. Thus, a few years since, the system of short service was 
introduced. Under the arrangement which previously prevailed, a 
man was enlisted for twenty-one years, during twelve of which he served 
with the colours. Now, the enlistment is for twelve years; there is 
only six years’ service with the colours; for the remaining six he 
passes into the reserve. Whatever may be urged in favour of this 
new arrangement, it is obvious that short service may produce very 
different consequences to India and England respectively. For- 
instance, the cost of transporting troops from England to India is an 
important item in the military expenditure of the latter country, and 
it is evident that the shorter the term of service, the more frequently 
will troops have to be sent from England to India, and back again 
from India to England, with the result of very materially adding to 
the charge for transport. This charge has to be borne entirely by 
India, and does not in the slightest degree affect England. Again, 
it may very possibly happen that six years’ service in England may 
be sufficient to enable a man to pass into the reserve as a thoroughly 
trained soldier; if, however, the great majority of those who have 
completed six years’ service in India do not remain there, but return 
to England, India will have scarcely any reserve of well-trained 
troops, and the larger part of her European forces will consist of 
young soldiers, who have not been long enough in the country to 
become either properly trained or properly acclimatised. From 
these and other considerations which might be mentioned, it is at 
once evident that although the system of short service may be a good 
arrangement for England, it does not necessarily follow that the sys- 
tem is calculated to promote either the economy or the efficiency of 
the military organisation of India. The interests of India, however, 
in this matter were so entirely ignored or lost sight of by the English 
Government that it appears from official evidence given before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons that there is no record to show that 
when the short service system was adopted, those who were responsible 
for the government of India were even consulted on the subject.® 

When it is proved, as it repeatedly has been before parliamentary 
and departmental committees, that India has at the present time to 


® See evidence given by Sir Thomas Pears, late Secretary of the Military De- 
partment at the India Office, before the East India Finance Committee, 1874, p. 53. 
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pay at least twice as much for her recruits as she would have to pay 
if she could obtain them for herself, and when it is pointed out how 
costly to her in various other ways is the army partnership which has 
been established between her and England, it is usually urged that 
the general interests of England and the rest of the Empire render the 
maintenance of this partnership necessary. Thus it is said, ‘ If 
England and India both competed in the English labour market for 
recruits, various inconveniences might arise.’ In the days of the 
Company, India had a European army of her own, and although she 
obtained her recruits at an extremely cheap rate, yet service in the 
Company’s European army was always eagerly sought after. India, 
if she were again permitted to recruit for herself, might make service 
in her army so attractive, that, to the disadvantage of England, she 
would draw away some of the best recruits. But if, for any such reasons 
as these, it is necessary to make India compulsorily share in the 
costly military organisation of England, the greatest care should be 
taken not to throw upon her any charge which she would not have to 
bear if she were allowed to obtain recruits on her own terms, and 
make her own arrangements with the officers she employed. There 
is too much ground for the suspicion that an exactly opposite course 
is now often followed, for facts may be mentioned which seem to show 
that the large amount which India in some instances pays diminishes 
the amount which England would otherwise have to give for services 
which she receives. Thus, before a committee of the House of 
Commons which sat in 1877, it was stated that although the pay of 
the private soldier and the non-commissioned officer is the same in 
India as in England, yet the commissioned officers are much more 
highly paid when serving in the former country than in the latter. 
An official return was laid before the committee by which it was 
shown that the pay of officers of the higher ranks is ‘at least three 
times as much in India as in England.’’ The unhealthiness of the 
Indian climate cannot be pleaded as a sufficient reason why this 
higher rate of pay should be given to officers of the English army 
serving in India; the climate is not worse for them than it is for the 
private soldier or the non-commissioned officer, and their pay is the 
same in India asin England. India is not a worse place for an 
English officer to live in than Sierra Leone or Canton: if he is 
stationed at these places, his pay is provided by the English taxpayer, 
and the amount he receives is almost precisely the same as if he were 
serving in England. It may no doubt be contended that the aggre- 
gate remuneration which an officer of the British army receives for 
service in England and in India admits of no reduction, and that, as 
he is certainly not overpaid, if he were to receive less in India it 
would be necessary to give him more in England; but even if this 


7 See Report of the Army (Royal Artillery and Engineer Officers, Arrears of 
Pay) Committee, 1877, p. 72. 
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were fully admitted, it would only supply one more unanswerable ar- 
gument to show that, when the respective financial interests of 
England and India are in question, sufficient care is not taken to give 
adequate protection to India. 

Nothing would be more unwise than to underrate the difficulties 
which will have to be encountered by any Government that is deter- 
mined to effect such reductions in Indian expenditure as those which 
have here been indicated. It will only too certainly be found that it 
is impossible to advance a single step in the path of economy without 
an attempt being made to bar the way by those who wish to maintain 
the particular item of expenditure which it is proposed to touch. If 
the Government should give proof that they are determined to pursue 
a policy of rigorous retrenchment with unflinching courage, they 
have a right to expect that they shall be generously and cordially 
supported by every one who is interested in the future of India. The 
work cannot be done by the Government alone. It will be necessary 
that they shall be aided both by Parliament and by public opinion in 
this country. Hitherto it has unfortunately too frequently happened 
that the influence of the House of Commons has, with regard to the 
expenditure of Indian money, been on the side of extravagance. But 
Parliament reflects the opinion of the constituencies, and the humblest 
elector may help on the work which is to be done, if, awakening to 
the responsibility which every Englishman owes to the great depen- 
dency we have to govern, he makes it clear that it is his wish that 
no charge which ought in justice to be borne by England should be 
thrown upon India, and that the spending of Indian money should be 
watched with at least as much care as the spending of English money. 
It was once well said that in politics as in other affairs the difficulty 
of doing a particular thing is not unfrequently the measure of the 
good which its accomplishment will secure. This is certainly true 
with regard to the reform of the finances of India. Few tasks can be 
more difficult, but no labour will yield a richer harvest of results. 
Two paths are now before the Indian Government: the one will lead 
to augmented indebtedness, increased taxation, and growing discon- 
tent; the other, if resolutely followed, will enable debt to be dimi- 
nished, taxation to be reduced, and will cause our rule in India to rest 
on its only sure foundation—the contentment and happiness of the 


people. If three or four millions in the annual expenditure of India 


can be saved, the licence tax could be repealed, the salt duty reduced 
to a uniform rate of 2 rupees per maund, and many useful works which 
now have to be suspended could be resumed without incurring fresh 
indebtedness. When it is remembered that such results as these may 
be effected by a policy of retrenchment, we may with confidence 
indulge the hope that the work having been undertaken will not be 
abandoned until it has been accomplished. 


Henry Fawcett. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA. 


‘ Vilest things 
Become themselves in her, that holy priests 
Bless her when she is riggish.’ 

Antony and Cleopatra. 


An attempt has recently been made by a German writer, Herr 
Ferdinand Gregorovius, to repaint the character of Lucrezia Borgia. 
Analysis will enable us to judge whether his essay should be classified 
as rehabilitation or as whitewashing. Certain it is that his work 
possesses enough of merit, and enough of interest, to claim careful 
consideration. ‘The popular estimate of Lucrezia Borgia is forcibly 
embodied in the drama of Victor Hugo and in the opera of Donizetti. 
Gregorovius, indeed, says that Hugo has been solely intent, in his 
drama of Lucrezia Borgia, ‘ein moralisches Ungeheuer fiir den 
Bihneneffect zu Stande zu bringen;’ nor is the charge without 
foundation. In both opera and drama the popular conception 
of the character and deeds of the Duchess of Ferrara has been 
adopted to loosely imagined plots calculated only to produce effect 
upon the stage. In both productions Lucrezia appears, with eyes of 
baleful meaning gleaming through the mystery of a mask, with 
hands which grasp the dagger and the bowl, and with an indomitably 
wicked will which treads ruthlessly upon human lives in a dark pro- 
gress from crime to crime. 

No monograph about Lucrezia Borgia is possible. Lucrezia 
cannot be drawn without reference to her dreadful father and to her 
terrible brother. As well might you attempt to depict Othello with- 
out reference to Iago. The three form a demoniac triumvirate of 
materialism, of superstition, of crime; and the dark sinister figures 
stand out with terrible distinctness from the surroundings of the 
Vatican and the background of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The psychological interest of the Borgia triumvirate is deepened 
by their close connection with the Roman Church. They form 
historical problems, and are indissolubly connected with the morbid 
pathology of romance. They illustrate the period to which they so 
intensely belonged. They are, indeed, the most pregnant embodi- 
ments of the early Renaissance in Italy ; and no attempt, like that 
of Gregorovius, to set aside the contemporary verdict which time 
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has long endorsed, especially if such attempt profess to be based 
upon Urkunden und Correspondenzen—that is, upon the discovery 
of original documents and letters—should be allowed to pass without 
critical examination. 

It may, at starting, be said, without unfairness to Herr Gregoro- 
vius, that he is rather an advocate than a judge. He seeks, at times, 
to snatch a verdict for his client, by ignoring some, and even confus- 
ing other evidence. Gregorovius relies too much upon his newly 
discovered documents, although they do not always bear out his 
conclusions ; and he ignores too persistently contemporary historians 
—as, for instance, the well-known Istoria dItalia di Messer 
Francesco Guicciardini. Guicciardini, born 1482 (within two years 
of the birth of Lucrezia), was, in the strictest sense, a contemporary 
historian, and was well acquainted with all contemporary sources 
of information. He was informed of all the mass of oral testimony 
of the day; and knew thoroughly that great floating body, form, 
and pressure of belief and knowledge which filled the very air of the 
land and time; which, in the absence of newspapers, and of all written 
and published journalistic history, is so invaluable to the student of 
problematical characters whose high places in the world throw a hush 
of silence round their path of unbridled passion and unchecked crime. 

The Borgias, as a race, were gifted with rare physical strength 
and beauty; were distinguished by intellectual force, by strong and 
ruthless wills, and by an absence of conscience. The Papacy is not, 
of course, an hereditary office; and it is noteworthy that, in very 
many instances, when a man became pope, he made the greatest 
exertions, during his lifetime, to found a dynasty in the Church, and 
to amass wealth and to accumulate power in his own family. 

Calixtus the Third died 1458; and was succeeded by Pius the 
Second, Paul the Second, Sixtus the Fourth, Innocent the Eighth. 
During the reign of Pius the Second, we get a very characteristic 
glimpse of Cardinal Rodrigo, then twenty-nine years old. He was 
in Sienna, and the Pope wrote him a strong Mahnbrief, a letter of 
reproof and warning (1460) touching his life and conversation, and 
adverting particularly to one orgy, concerning which the Holy Father 
remarks ‘ that shame will not allow him to recount all that was there 
done.’ Rodrigo was then already distinguished for that boundless 
sensuality which characterised his whole life. Gaspar of Verona, 
writing a few years later, describes Rodrigo as ‘very handsome, of 
pleasant and cheerful bearing, gifted with sweet and elegant elo- 
quence. Whenever he meets with charming women, he excites love 
in them in an almost magical way, and he attracts them to himself 
more strongly than the magnet does the iron.’ Cardinal Rodrigo’s 
physique must have been splendid. All the powers of the body 
were|balanced in perfect harmony. His health was so fine that 
he was always cheerful and gay. It is recorded of him in his later 
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days that Nothing causes him trouble. He grows younger every day,’ 
Crime éven ¢oultinot trouble him through’ conscience. Judging from 
their lives, it is natural to imagine the members of the Borgia trium- 
virate dark, gloomy, and sinister. No conception can be more false, 
The men were splendidly handsome; the women singularly lovely, 
All were gay and charming. - They were happy as handsome. 

The sensuous vitalism of €ardinal Borgia gave a fresh proof of its 
magnetism when, in 1466 or 1467, he met Vanozza Catanei in Rome, 
Vanozza is, it may bé remarked, the ‘ caressing’ version of the name 
of Giovanna. Of the family or descent of Vanozza nothing is 
certainly known; but it is known that she was born in 1442 in Rome, 
and that she fell a victim (probably a willing victim) to the seductive 
arts of the cardinal. A sensual nature framed in voluptuous beauty, 
strong will, and cunning sense—though unaccompanied by culture— 
enabled her to obtain great ascendency over her cardinal lover. 

The children of Rodrigo and Vanozza were: Cesar, born 1476; 
Juan, born 1474; Giuffré, born 1481; and Lucrezia, born, when her 
father was forty-nine and her mother thirty-eight, on the 18th of 
April, 1480. After the birth of Lucrezia, Rodrigo married Vanozza to 
Giorgio de Croce, and Vanozza’s future children were, ascribed to her 
husband. 

Upon the death of her first husband, the ‘lady married, in 1486, 
Carlo Canale. Rodrigo Borgia was one of the richest princes of the 
Church. His cardinal’s income was added to by high offices in the 
Church, by many abbacies in Italy and Spain, by the three bishopries 
of Portus, Carthago, and Valencia, and by his Vice-Chancellorship. 
He was one of the most successful of churchmen. In the year 1482, 
we find Rodrigo admitting the paternity of Girolama, Hieronyma, 
Petro, Ludovico, and Giovanni di Borgia; also another daughter, 
Isabella. The mother, or mothers, of these bastards have not been 
identified. Some of the above-named children were older than the 
Catanei family. Rodrigo provided splendidly for all his offspring. 
Guicciardini records, as a distinctive trait of Rodrigo, that whereas 
other popes and cardinals had always decently termed their illegiti- 
mate children nepoti, he openly; in legal documents, declarations, 
and correspondence, called his figlivoli and figliuole. 

The time, says’ Gregorovius, in which Lucrezia was born, must, 
in truth, be termed terrible. - The Papacy had thrown off ail pretence 
to priestly holiness, and was, politically, the most tyrannical and 
immoral of despotisms. Religion had become altogether materialised ; 
and unbridled: immorality was the law of manners. 

Luecrezia’s first yedrs were undoubtedly passed in the house of her 
mother; but while still‘ in her girlhood she was transferred by her 
father to the ca¥e of Madonna Adriana, daughter of Don Piedro, a 
nephew of Calixtus’ the Third; and c6usin. of Rodrigo Borgia. He 
married ‘this lady! to’ Lédovico, Lord of Bassanello, a pass of the- 
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‘great house of Orsini, who died before 1489. Adriana, as a widow, 
inhabited one of the Orsini palaces in Rome. She had one son, 
Ursinus Orsini, by her husband Lodovico. 

Devotion to the Church was the basis of the training of Italian 
women of the Renaissance. The aim was, not to awaken the heart 
or elevate the soul, but to produce mechanical religious obedience 
and observance. Shelley says, in the admirable piece of definition 
prefaced to the tragedy of the Cenci, that religion, in the mind of an 
Italian Catholic, ‘is adoration, faith, submission, penitence, blind 
admiration; not a rule for moral conduct. It has no necessary con- 
nection with any one virtue. The most atrocious villain may be 
rigidly devout, and, without any shock to established faith, confess 
himself to be so. Religion is, according to the temper of the mind 
which it inhabits, a passion, a persuasion, an excuse, a refuge ; never 
acheck.’ This passage will help us to understand the problem of the 
Borgias. Lucrezia was carefully brought up in religion of this sort ; but 
her youth could scarcely have been exposed to worse moral influences. 

Her father, the voluptuous cardinal, engaged in 1489, in the most 
notorious of his many amours. Giulia Farnese, a young girl of a 
beauty so distinctive that she was called La Bella, married, 21st of 
May, 1489, Ursinus Orsini, the son of Madonna Adriana. The 
marriage fétes took place in the palace of Cardinal Borgia. She was 
then fifteen, and he was fifty-eight years old. Giulia, like Lucrezia, 
had golden hair, and must have been of a surpassing loveliness. She 
inflamed the passions of the magnetic cardinal, and within two years 
after her marriage became the acknowledged mistress of Rodrigo 
Borgia. Her husband was suitably provided for away from Rome, 
and Giulia and Lucrezia lived with Adriana, who, in consequence of 
her compliant assistance, became the most influential person in the 
house of Borgia. She favoured Rodrigo’s adulterous connection with 
the wife of her own son, and was surely worthy of her hire. The 
fortunes of the Farnese family were founded by the fair, if erring, 
Giulia. 

In 1491, her father first thought of arranging a marriage for 
Lucrezia, then eleven years old; and the husband selected for her 
was Don Cherubin Juan de Centelles, of Valencia, the brother of the 
Count Oliva. The marriage contract was drawn up, but Rodrigo, 
from causes not mentioned by historians, suddenly broke off the pro- 
jected marriage. 

In 1492, Rodrigo Borgia attained the great object of his ambi- 
tion, and became Pope. Innocent the Eighth died the 25th of July, 
1492; and the choice of his successor lay between four candidates, 
Rafael Riario, Julian Rovere, Ascanio Sforza, and Rodrigo Borgia. 

The Papal chair was ultimately sold to the highest bidder ; and 
that was Rodrigo Borgia, who reigned and is known in the annals of 
the Papacy as Alexander the Sixth. 
Yr2 
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Giacomo Trotti, the Ferrarese ambassador, wrote, 28th of August, 
1492, to Duke Ercole: ‘Cum simonia et mille ribalderie et ip- 
honestate si é venduto il Pontificato, che é@ cosa ignominiosa et 
detestabile!’ France and Spain weakly, Venice strongly, opposed the 
election ; but all the states of Italy accepted the new Pope; and Rod- 
rigo Borgia, once in the saddle, was not a man to be easily dislodged, 

Vanozza and Giulia must have triumphed in the triumph of 
their lover. The Pope soon sought out another husband for his 
favourite daughter. She was contracted to Don Gasparo, the son of 
Don Juan Francisco di Procida, Count of Aversa. But this project 
was thrown aside in favour of a union with Giovanni Sforza, Count 
of Cotognola and sovereign lord of Pesaro. Sforza was a widower. 
His first wife was Maddalena, the sister of Elisabetta Gonzaga, Mad- 
dalena died the 8th of August, 1490, in childbirth. Sforza, who was 
twenty-six years old, was tall and good-looking. His face is noble, 
but gives no impression of weight of will or commanding intellect, 
He was an independent sovereign ruler, and had political value as a 
member of the great house of Sforza, with which the house of Borgia 
was then intimately allied. 

On the day of his coronation the new Pope made his son Cesar, 
sixteen years of age, Bishop of Valencia. 

Alfonso, the heir of Ferrara, was, in 1492, in Rome, and made 
the acquaintance of Lucrezia. Neither could have thought, at that 
time, that he would become, nine years later, her third husband. 
Alfonso was then the husband of Anna Sforza, and Lucrezia was about 
to marry Giovanni Sforza. The house of Este was one of the 
noblest in Italy. Alfonso’s mother was Eleanora of Arragon, daughter 
of King Ferdinand of Naples. She died 1493. His sister Beatrice 
had married Lodovico the Moor, of Milan; and his other sister, 
Isabella, one of the loveliest and most learned women of the day—a 
true virago—had married, in 1490, Francesco Gonzaga of Mantua. 

Lucrezia married Giovanni Sforza in Rome on the 12th of June, 
1493; and Madonna Giulia Farnese—‘ de qua est tantus sermo,’ 
says the Ferrarese ambassador—graced the nuptials with her presence. 

The Duke of Gandia had married, in Spain, Donna Maria 
Enriquez, of noble Valencian family. The exact date of this marriage 
is not known, but it is supposed to have taken place at the end of 1492. 
The Duke left Rome to return to Spain, on the 4th of August, 1493. 
On the 16th Giuffré, the youngest of the Catanei-Borgia children, was 

married, by procuration, to Donna Sancia, a natural daughter of the 

then Duke of Calabria. Czsar Borgia was made cardinal on the 20th 
of September, 1493. On the same day, Ippolito of Este and Ales- 
sandro Farnese received the red hat. The latter was termed, with 
reference to his sister’s position, the ‘apron-cardinal.’ In 1492 
Giulia Farnese had made his Holiness the happy father of a daughter, 
christened Laura. Her husband was living in Bassanello. 
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Don Giuffré, now Prince of Squillace, in Naples, married there, on 
the 7th of May, 1494, Donna Sancia ; and her father, owing to the death 
of King Ferdinand, ascended the throne of Naples on the same day. 

In consequence of a pestilence in Rome, Sforza carried his wife to 
Pesaro; and, at the request of the Pope, they took with them Giulia 
and Adriana. This occurred probably in May or June 1494. The 
union of Lucrezia with Sforza was childless; but I cannot find a word of 
clear evidence to prove whether it were loving or loveless. Freed from 
the gloom of Rome and the dark shadow of the Vatican, her residence 
in her husband’s beautiful palace at Pesaro must have been for Lucrezia 
a time of calm and quiet. It was her first escape from family domina- 
tion, and from the school of vice in which her youth had been passed. 

In September 1494, Charles the Eighth marched into Italy, and 
this invasion had one romantic consequence. The Holy Father, 
writing to Lucrezia, recommended her to pray constantly to the Virgin, 
and expressed great displeasure at the long absence of Adriana and 
Giulia. They were therefore sent back to him, but on the way were 
seized by an advanced corps of the French army. 

The Pope was beside himself with rage and anguish. The French 
captain, ignorant, perhaps, of the importance of his prisoners, de- 
manded a ransom of 3,000 ducats, and was laughed at by Lodovico 
the Moor, who said that his Holiness would willingly have paid 50,000 
dueats, and that his ladies should have been detained as hostages to 
insure the political good conduct of the Pope. The 3,000 ducats 
were paid at once ; and when Giulia and Adriana returned to Rome, 
the old Pope rode out on horseback to meet what he termed ‘his eyes 
and his heart,’ attired as a cavalier, wearing sword and dagger, Spanish 
boots, a black velvet doublet brocaded with gold, and a velvet barret 
cap. The infatuated old lover behaved like a young gallant. Always 
supremely indifferent to ¢ public opinion,’ he openly defied its censures 
by his public conduct at the Einholung of his female friends. 

In 1496, the Holy Father had all his*Catanei children around him 
in Rome—the Duke of Gandia, the Cardinal Cesar, and the Prince 
of Squillace, with his fair young wife, Donna Sancia; Lucrezia and 
her husband being also there. Sancia and Lucrezia held two separate, 
but splendid, Nepoti Courts in their respective palaces. 

Donna Sancia caused the loudest scandal. Married to an im- 
mature boy—a sort of Italian Darnley—the least gifted of all the 
race of Borgia, beautiful and licentious, feeling herself the daughter of 
aking, she lived in Rome a flagrantly voluptuous life. Lucrezia, 
though more circumspect, yet ‘lived like the others.’ She was, says 
Gregorovius, neither better nor worse than the rest. Fond of pleasure 
and of luxury, she sank completely into the ordinary life of a 
Borgia. 

Lucrezia’s first marriage was dissolved by violence and fraud, and 
with infamy. The Pope required of Sforza that he should consent 
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to have his marriage annulled, and upon his refusal he was threatened 
with death. 

One evening Jacomino, the chamberlain of Sforza, overheard a 
conversation between Cesar and Lucrezia. Czsar spoke freely to his 
sister, and told her that he had determined upon the murder of her 
husband. Hearing of this conversation, Sforza at once mounted his 
Turkish horse, and rode, in four and twenty hours, with ‘ loose rein 
and bloody spur’ to Pesaro. Arrived there, the horse dropped dead, 

This sudden flight saved the life of Lucrezia’s husband, but. was 
highly distasteful to the Pope and the Cardinal. If Sforza had 
remained in Rome, his marriage would have been effectually annulled 
by his murder; but in Pesaro he was safe, and the Pope was compelled 
to institute legal proceedings for a divorce on the alleged ground of 
nuility of marriage. Lucrezia seems to have lied freely, and to have 
submitted passively to the execution of the scheme of her father and 
her brother. 

The alleged cause for the dissolution of the marriage is trans- 
parently false. Sforza was married before he married Lucrezia; he 
married again after his divorce from her; and he had issue by both 
these marriages. Meanwhile, the Pope, who did not hesitate to 
play with the sacraments of the Church, succeeded in obtaining 
(December 20, 1497) the divorce which he desired. Of Lucrezia’s 
real feelings in the matter there is no evidence whatever. Certain it 
is that she did not oppose—nay, that she assisted—the steps taken in 
Rome to annul her first marriage. A true woman of the Renaissance, 
she was full of beauty and of culture, of courage and intellect, of lust 
and cruelty; and it seems probable that her life never knew a real 
love or a true passion. Between her divorce and her next marriage 
she was, according to Sannazaro and Pontanus, ‘a measureless Hetaira;’ 
and, during this period, an ambassador reports: ‘ La Roma accertasi 
che la figliuola del Papa ha partorito.’ The reports spread, and the 
satires written about Lucrezia at this period were, it is certain, well 
known in Ferrara. 

Giovanni Sforza proclaimed aloud in all the courts of Italy the 
real causes of his flight, his intended murder, and his divorce. 

Matarazzo relates that Sforza had discovered, after his return from 
Naples, the triple incest of his wife, and that this discovery led to 
the action of the Pope and the Cardinal. 

About this time, Hieronymus Porcius, the Infallibilist, wrote 
maintaining the doctrine of the Papal infallibility, and asserting that 
he only is a Christian who worships and blindly obeys the Pope. To 
a hypercritical intellect it would almost seem that the theory of 
Papal infallibility, when applied to Alexander the Sixth, is subjected 
to some slight strain. 

Alexander intended to promote the welfare of his eldest son, 
Gandia, in the world, and that of jhis second son, Cesar, in the 
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Church ; he gave temporal benefits to Gandia, ecclesiastical benefits to 
Cesar. But this arrangement was wholly unsatisfactory to Cesar, ; 
whose ambition desired the crown of Naples, or the establishment of 
a kingdom of Middle Italy. Hence jealousy and ill-will between the 

brothers, rivals alike in love as in ambition. Hence the murder of 
Gandia by his brother, Cxsar. The brothers supped together at the 

house of their mother; Ceasar reached home safely, but Gandia 

never returned, and his murdered corpse was found in the Tiber. Guic- 
ciardini says of this event, and of Cesar Borgia, that ‘non potendo 
tollerare che questo luogo gli fosse occupato dal fratello; impaziente 

oltre a questo ch’ egli avesse pitt parte di lui nell’ amore di Madonna 

Lucrezia, sorella comune, incitato dalla libidine, e dall’ ambizione, 

lo fece una notte,’ &c. The Pope ignored the deed, and screened the 

offender. None but secret inquiry was made into the murder of 
Gandia; but all Rome knew the truth. The Ferrarese ambassador 

writes: ‘Di novo ho inteso come della morte del Duca di Gandia fu 

causa il Cardinale suo fratello.’ The Pope virtually made himself 
the accomplice of his son’s Cain-like crime. Shortly after the murder 

of Gandia, Czesar’s relations with Donna Sancia became open and un- 

disguised. Lucrezia withdrew, for a time, to the convent of 8. Sisto, 

in the Via Appia. The motive assigned was her desire for a tem- 

porary religious retirement; but very other reasons were generally 

believed to have dictated the step : reasons which, says Donato Aretino, 

wiiting from Rome, on June 4, to the Cardinal Ippolito in Ferrara, 

‘cannot be trusted to a letter.’ 

Having cleared the way by the murder of his elder brother, Cesar 
Borgia desired to quit the Church, and to enter upon a career of active 
temporal ambition; and it was proposed to make Giuffré cardinal in 
the place of Cesar. The Pope proposed a marriage between Caesar— 
then a cardinal—and Carlotta, daughter of King Federigo of Naples; 
but this proposal was rejected with indignation by the Court of 
Naples. The schemes of the Borgias for obtaining a footing in, and 
ultimately the crown of, Naples, led to Lucrezia’s second marriage. 
On the 2\st of July, 1498, she wedded, in the Vatican, Don Alfonso 
Prince of Salerno, Duke of Biselli, brother of Donna Sancia, and 
natural son of Alfonso the Second of Naples. He was seventeen, and 
Lucrezia was eighteen years of age. The young Alfonso must well have 
known the infamous reputation of the woman whom he was compelled 
to marry. He was the handsomest youth, says Talini, that had ever 
been seen in Rome ; but he was melancholy, silent, passive ; and had in 
his face and manner something of that deep, still, inner dejection 
which, according to popular superstition, is seen in those doomed to a 
violent death. The Mantuan agent reported in August that Lucrezia 
had a real liking for her second husband. 

On the 13th of August, 1498, the most terrible of the Borgias, 
Cesar, resigned his Cardinal’s hat, and soon after went to France, where 
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he was created by Louis the Twelfth Duke of Valence, and where, in May 
1499, he married Charlotte d’Albret, sister of the King of Navarre. 

In 1499, Alfonso fled suddenly from Rome. His reasons were no 
doubt good, and he probably saved his life by flight. He left Lucrezia 
pregnant, and she is said to have wept his absence. Alfonso would 
seem to have been the one man who could elicit such tenderness as 
she may have possessed. Her father was rendered furious by the 
flight of Alfonso, and commanded his daughter to recall her husband, 
She wrote, but Alfonso did not return; and the Pope sent his 
daughter, as regent, to Spoleto. In Nepi, Alfonso rejoined his wife, 
who was also regent of that place. On the 14th of October, 1499, 
Lucrezia and her husband returned to Rome; and on the Ist of 
November she gave birth to ason, christened Rodrigo, after the Pope. 
The paternity of this child is generally ascribed to the Duke of Biselli. 
Cesar Borgia was busy with his campaigns of conquest in the Romagna. 

Guicciardini states that, in 1500, Alexander the Sixth had ‘ quest’ 
anno creati con grandissima infamia dodici cardinali, non de’ pii 
benemeriti, ma di quegli che gli offersero prezzo maggiore.’ Giulia 
Farnese was, by command of His Holiness, painted by Pinturicchio 
as the Blessed Virgin in a picture of the Madonna and Child. 

Cesar hated the whole house of Aragon, and the marriage of 
Alfonso with Lucrezia had lost all political importance, as it could no 
longer bring Cesar nearer to the throne of Naples. On the idth of 
July, 1500, Alfonso went, at eleven at night, to the Vatican to visit Lu- 
crezia. As he ascended the St. Peter’s staircase, he was attacked by 
masked men. They left him for dead, but, seriously wounded as he was 
by the daggers of the assassins, the young Duke crawled to the Papal 
residence. He was admitted, and Lucrezia fainted when she saw his 
condition. His life was despaired of, and he received absolution. 
Youth, however, triumphed, and Biselli returned to life. He was 
tended, in the chambers of the Vatican, by Lucrezia and Sancia, who 
themselves cooked all his food, while Alexander placed special guards 
round the Duke’s chamber. The Venetian ambassador wrote to the 
Signoria to say that the attempt upon Alfonso’s life was made by the 
person who had murdered Gandia. Czsar must have had a deadly 
personal hatred of Alfonso. He visited the wounded man, and said, 
with his meaning smile, as he left the room, that ‘that which is not 
done by noon can be completed in the evening.’ On the 18th of 
August Cesar returned to the patient. It was nine at night, and he 
was accompanied by Capitano Michellotto. He drove Lucrezia and 
Sancia from the chamber of the young Duke, and then completed the 
murder. The body of Alfonso was carried into St. Peter’s. 

Cesar openly boasted of the murder. The Pope knew his son 
too well to trouble him with useless rebuke; and oblivion, as in the 
case of Gandia, soon gathered round the bloody deed. No man held 
aloof from the Borgias ; no priest refused Caesar entrance to a church ; 
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no cardinal ceased to greet him with reverence. Prelates hastened 
to him—for Cesar was, at the time, raising money by selling 
cardinals’ hats to the highest bidders—to receive from his murderous 
hand the dignity which they had purchased. Surrounded by his 
condottieri, and at the head of troops furnished by Alexander, Cxsar 
went gaily forth on his campaign in the Romagna. 

Meanwhile we have no glimpse of Alfonso’s widow. One thing, 
however, is certain: she remained to the end of his life on intimate 
and even affectionate terms with Cesar; their letters are familiar 
and friendly in tone ; and Lucrezia, when Duchess of Ferrara, strained 
her influence to the utmost to serve the interests of the Duke of 
Valence. She was then in no fear of her brother, and her action could 
only proceed from warm sympathy with him and with his fortunes. 

Hardly was the first Alfonso murdered, when there was already 
talk of a second Alfonso. In November 1500, the Pope spoke of his 
project for a marriage between Lucrezia and the heir of Ferrara, 
Alfonso d’Este. Alfonso, twenty-four years of age, was a childless 
widower. The Venetian ambassador, on the 26th of November, 
reported the scheme to his Government, and said that the idea 
proceeded wholly from the Pope. It seems probable that the new 
marriage had been contemplated in the Vatican before the then 
existing marriage had been bloodily severed. The Duke of Gravina, 
an Orsini, was a candidate for the honour of Lucrezia’s hand; but 
his claims were rejected in favour of Alfonso d’Este. 

The Emperor Maximilian opposed the marriage with all his in- 
fluence. Indeed, such a marriage was, as Guicciardini says, ‘ molto 
indegno della famiglia da Este, perché Lucrezia era spuria, e co- 
perta di molte infamie.’ Gregorovius says of Lucrezia, that at the time 
of the proposed Este marriage ‘ihr Ruf war gerade zu abschreckend.’ 
It was felt on all hands that the honour of the proud house of Este 
was being basely trafficked away. Alfonso remained simply passive. 
Lucrezia pressed on the marriage with feverish eagerness. She was,. 
the envoys said, ‘a better Ferrarese than the Ferrarese themselves ;’ 
and she removed all difficulties between the Pope and the Duke. 

Her reputation was well known in Ferrara. When the Duke’s 
envoys saw her in Rome, they reported that ‘her appearance in no 
way answered to her sinister reputation.’ They praised her great. 
beauty ; they were delighted with her grace and winning charm of 
manner, with her sweet gaiety, and with her clear intellect. In 
short, the envoys, like all other men who came within the charmed 
circle, were enchanted by the magic of Lucrezia’s personality. It 
was early, though, for the widow of the recently murdered young 
husband to be showing such cheerfulness as the envoys complacently 
describe and dwell upon. 

It should be here mentioned that the Pope, about this time, made 
the victorious Caesar Duke of the Romagna. Ferrara was politically 
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important to the new Duke, and he was dangerous to the possessions 
of Este. In the course of the campaign, Cesar had seized Pesaro, 
-and Giovanni Sforza was an exile in Ferrara itself. 

At last all difficulties were overcome, and on the 6th of January, 
1502, Lucrezia left Rome—for ever. A splendid escort from Ferrara 
accompanied her to her new home and new life. Alfonso received 
his bride with cold, silent politeness; but, during all the long festival 
which surrounded her marriage, Lucrezia is described as having been 
‘* continuamente allegra e ridente.’ Her beauty and her wonderful 
witchery of manner elicited the ecstatic admiration of Ferrara; and 
she became, at once, the idol of the Court and of the populace. 

Her experiences of life in Rome had been terrible and dark. 
Surrounded by lawless passions, crimes, and tragedies, knowing well 
the sinister secrets of the Vatican of the Renaissance; placed from 
her earliest youth in a school of almost unexampled crime; with 
the memories of two marriages, with one ex-husband living, and 
another festering in a bloody shroud—Lucrezia Borgia had acquired 
a fearful reputation, and had lived a dreadful life. Ferrara, compared 
with Rome, was noble and was pure. We shall never know whether, 
during her Roman life, she had been compelled into complicity with 
crime; or whether she, too, had been a genuine Borgia, and had 
shared contentedly the Borgia life of sin and shame. Was her 
eagerness for the Ferrara marriage a desire for a better life ? or was it 
merely the result of an ambition which aspired toa throne? Again 
we know not, and can never know. Of regret, of remorse, for the 
dark past, there is no sign or hint. She shared the magnificent 
physique of her race; had their temperamental cheerfulness, their 
equable temper, their powers of enjoyment, their strength of nerve, 
their want of conscience, their vanity, and their ambition. In her, 
also, the moral sense was non-existent, and superstition ruled where 
religion should have reigned. She was a type of the Renaissance, and 
the daughter of the Borgia. 

Alexander the Sixth was ‘ shut up in measureless content’ at the 
success of the marriage which he had, with so much difficulty, brought 
about. He did not expect that Alfonso should love Lucrezia; but he 
desired that she should be treated with the honour due to a wife, and 
that she should be made the mother of a prince. 

Cesar, who had just strangled the young Astorre Manfredi in S. 
Angelo, continued his campaign of successful rapine. He wrote the 
news of his triumphs to Lucrezia, and when, on the 5th of September, 
she was confined of a still-born child, he came to Ferrara to visit his 
sister. There is every evidence of intimate and cordial relations be- 
tween the Duke of Valence and the Duchess of Ferrara. The Gon- 
zagas listened to a proposal of marriage between their heir, Federigo, 
and Czsar’s daughter Luise. Caesar, at this time, had all but attained 
to the great object of his ambition—the crown of Middle Italy ; when 
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Louis the Twelfth interfered and forbade his further progress in that 
direction. 

On the 18th of August, 1503, Alexander the Sixth died of poison, 
and his son Cesar was all but included in the same fate. We will let 
Guiccardini tell the tale in his own quaint way. He says :— 


E cosa manifesta, essere stata consuetudine frequente del padre e sua [this refers 
to Cesar] non solo di usuare il veleno, per vendicarsi contro ag!’ inimici, o per 
assicurarsi dei sospetti, ma eziandio per scellerata cupidita di spogliare delle proprie 
faculta le persone ricche, in cardinali e altri cortigiani, non avendo rispetto che 
da essi non avessero mai ricevuta offesa alcuna, come fu il cardinale molto ricco di 
§. Angelo, ma ne anche che gli fossero amicissimi e congiuntissimi. 


In explanation of this allusion to Cardinal S. Angelo, it should 
be mentioned that the chamberlain of the murdered cardinal—the said 
chamberlain heing executed for other and manifold misdeeds—con- 
fessed, before his death, that he had poisoned the cardinal under the 
express orders of Alexander and of Cesar. Guicciardini’s distinct 
statement of the Borgia practice of poisoning enemies or victims is 
borne out by the fact that Alexander and Cesar were both poisoned 
by some (for them) mischance in an attempt to poison Adriano, 
Cardinale di Corneto. By an accident, the poisoned chalice, intended 
for another, was commended to their own lips. Czsar, who was much 
younger than his father, saved his life by the timely use of antidotes, 
things with which he was probably well acquainted ; but Alexander 
perished miserably by the very poison which he had intended for the 
cardinal. 

Humanity seemed to breathe more freely when this monster was 
removed from the earth. Owing to the horrible effects of the Borgia 
poison, the corpse of the Pope had lost all shape and form, all dis- 
tinction between length and breadth. A rope was fastened round the 
feet, and one porter dragged the body to its place of sepulture. 
Alexander’s death-bed was not soothed by love. Neither Vanozza 
nor Giulia Farnese seems to have been near him. Lucrezia was in 
Ferrara, and Czsar was suffering from the effects of the same 
deadly poison. Guicciardini says of Alexander the Sixth :— 


La sua immoderata ambizione, e pestifera perfidia, e con tutti gli essempj di orribile 
crudelta, di mestruosa libidine e d’ inaudita avarizia, vendendo senza distinzione le 
cose sacre e le profane, aveva attossicato tutto il mondo. E non dimeno era stato 
esaltato con rarissima e quasi perpetua prosperita dalla prima gioventii insino all’ 
ultimo della vita sua, desiderando sempre cose grandissime, e ottenendo pii di 
quello desiderava. 


The life, the actions, and the character of this Pope will for ever 
remain a moral problem. It must be remembered that he was 
Pope. He was not merely an almost incredibly wicked man, but 
he claimed to be the Vicar of God. Apart even from the darkest 
¢erime which stains his infamous memory, his life was a long breach 
of the commandments which say, thou shalt not steal; thou shalt do 
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no murder ; thou shalt not commit adultery ; thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbour. Alexander the Sixth is, perhaps, the 
greatest and the foulest criminal in history ; and he is, furthermore, 
an occupant of the chair of St. Peter, the infallible pontiff of a Church 
which claims to be connected with Christianity. 

Alexander did not hate or contemn the world ; he was no Titanic 
sceptic or atheist, whose profound disbelief in divinity, and raging 
scorn of humanity, led him to despise heaven and to defy hell. No, 
he believed—in his way ; but he could turn from incest, from adultery, 
from murder, to worship the Virgin, to perform mass, to fulfil any of 
the highest and most mystical functions of sacerdotal sacredness, 
He was nearly always successful; he was invariably happy. 
In him were blended materialism and superstition. He touches 
humanity chiefly in his love for his children, but is otherwise as infra- 
human as he is undivine. It would almost seem as if some demon 
had, in mockery of men, created a being who should thrive through 
unsurpassed wickedness, and. who—as the profoundest effort of most 
devilish satire—should be placed on high in the then chief office of 
Christendom, and be worshipped by millions as the infallible representa- 
tive on earth of the all-wise, all-merciful, omniscient, and eternal God. 

On the 22nd of September, 1503, Cardinal Piccolomini succeeded 
to the Papal chair as Pius the Third. ‘The good old man had twelve 
bastard children, and his tender efforts to provide suitably for them 
in the Vatican were frustrated by his untimely death, which occurred 
on the 18th of October. 

Cardinal Rovere was next elected, on the 1st of November, 1503, 
as Pope Julius the Second. He continued the political worldly policy 
of Alexander the Sixth. Although his interests led him to oppose 
the house of Borgia, he yet warmly admired their talents and successes. 

In 1505, Alfonso, then on a visit to our Henry the Seventh of 
England, was hastily summoned back to Ferrara, and arrived in time 
to close the eyes of his father, Duke Ercole. He then became the 
reigning Duke, and Lucrezia was the actual Duchess of Ferrara. 

In 1506, Donna Sancia died childless ; and on the 28th of August, 
1512, Lucrezia’s son, Rodrigo, died, at the age of thirteen, in Bari. 
She never saw the boy after she left Rome. 

After many misfortunes and vicissitudes, Cesar, the most terrible: 
of the Borgias, died en the 12th of March, 1507; and the accom- 
plished villain had the undeserved good fortune to die a soldier’s death. 
As a mercenary, in the pay of Navarre, he was engaged in besieging 
the Conte di Lerin, in the castle of Viana, when he received his death- 
wound. Lucrezia’s grief at the death of the murderer of her brother 
Gandia, and of her second husband, Alfonso of Biselli, seems to have 
been great and deep. She cared for his two bastards, Girolamo and 
Lucrezia, in Ferrara itself. In 1510, her first husband, Giovann? 
Sforza, died; he was remarried and left a legitimate son. Czsar’s 
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daughter, Luise, married first Louis de la Tremouille, and afterwards 
Philippe de Bourbon. Her mother, the widow of the Duke of 
Valence, retired from the world, and lived, until her death, in strict 
seclusion. 

Alfonso d’ Este was a quiet, practical man ; something hard, and 
cold, and stern, but true and loyal, and devoted to Ferrara’s welfare. 
He was no ‘expensive Herr,’ but a prince who cared little for court 
splendour or personal expenditure, and occupied himself chiefly with 
politics, with fortifications, and with the casting of cannon. He left 
to his lovely ‘wife court ceremonials and festivals ; he left it to her to 
patronise painting and poetry ; while he perfected that artillery which, 
remarkable for its time, afterwards won, in 1512, that battle of 
Ravenna, in which the loss of Gaston de Foix changed French victory 
into mourning. ‘Le bon chevalier, le seigneur de Bayard,’ visited 
Ferrara after the great battle, and saw Lucrezia. Fresh from France, 
he knew, probably, but little of her dark past, and, like a chivalrous 
poet-hearted knight, Bayard was enchanted with Ferrara’s lovely and 
winning Duchess. He wrote: ‘J’ose bien dire que, de son temps, ni 
beaucoup avant, il ne s’est point trouvé de plus triomphante princesse, 
car elle était belle, bonne, douce et courtoise 4 toutes gens.’ Lucrezia’s 
manner must have been sweet and fine: the grace of the princess 
tempered by the charm of the charming woman. She, too, was one 
of those princesses who madden poets: she had her Rizzio and 
Chatelard, her Bembo and Strozzi. Both poets were deeply, passion- 
ately enamoured of her, and she, in some sort, returned their 
affection; though the question of the exact extent of her relations 
towards them is a point which must be relegated to the hypotheses of 
history. 

Many of the letters which were interchanged between Lucrezia 
and Bembe are still extant, and writ in very choice Italian. Those of 
Lucrezia certainly express a warmer feeiing than friendship; and the 
lock of her golden hair, still to be seen in the Ambrosiana of Milan, 
was given by the Duchess to her adorer, Bembo. Alfonso was not, 
however, a husband whose jealousy could safely be aroused. Bembo, 
no doubt under pressure from the Duke, suddenly quitted Ferrara ; 
and Ercole Strozzi, who remained, met a tragic fate. On the morning 
of the 6th of June, 1508, the young poet was found dead at the 
corner of the Palazzo d’Este, pierced with three-and-twenty wounds. 
Strozzi was the pride of Ferrara, and the popular excitement was 
great. No inquiry was instituted, ‘and no man,’ says Paul Jovius, 
‘dared to name the murderer.’ Two theories were current: one was 
that the jealous Alfonso had caused the deed to be done; the other 
that the Duchess had instigated the destruction of a lover who had 
just transferred his affections to Barbara Torelli. The truth was 
known to but very few, and they were silent; but the ardent young 
poet, who had scorched his wings at his high and dangerous love, 
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perished miserably by the assassin’s dagger,and exchanged life, and 
love, and song for an early and a bloody grave.! 

In November 1506, we again hear of La Bella, of that Giulia 
who had founded the fortunes of the house of Farnese by her adultery 
with the late Pope. When all the Borgia faction fled for life from 
Rome, she went with Madonna Adriana’ to Bassanello, and there 
remained in safety. Her husband was dead. Giulia and Lucrezia 
continued in constant and intimate correspondence. To the astonish- 
ment of Rome, this adventurous adulteress succeeded in marrying her 
daughter Laura, the bastard child of Alexander the Sixth, to Nicolaus 
Rovere, the ‘ carnal nepote’ of the Pope Julius the Second. 

In 1513, the truculent Julius the Second died, and was succeeded 
by the ‘false Medici, Leo X. Pietro Bembo, the poet lover of 
Lucrezia, became secretary to the new Pope. 

On the 26th of November, 1518, Vanozza Catanei, the mother of 
Lucrezia, died in Rome. The old sinner had become, in her later 
days, rigidly devout. Gregorovius says of her, ‘sie wurde eine werk- 
heilige Bettschwester.’ The archives of Ferrara contain nine of her 
letters, addressed to Lucrezia and to Cardinal Ippolito. She was also in 
correspondence with her son, the Prince of Squillace, and, in the year 
1515, she received into her house her grandson of ten years old, the 
son of Giuffré. Her letters show a woman of strong sense, of force of 
character, very cunning, with a keen eye to her own interests, 
and of rough culture. She must have had something of the dis- 
tinctive power of will which she transmitted to her children. It is 
noteworthy that Rodrigo Borgia’s bastards, other than his Catanei 
children, all sank into the dark background of their time, and were 
absorbed by the ordinary life of the day; whereas Cesar, Gandia, 
Lucrezia, are figures with force enough to stand out against the age, 
and have made their mark in history, in story, and in song. Vanozza 
signs herself, when writing to Lucrezia, ‘la felice et infelice quanto 
matre, Vanotia Borgia de Cathaneis.’ Her letters are not written 
with her own hand, but have been dictated to some amanuensis. 
During the evil days for the house of Borgia, she fled at first to her 
son Cxsar, but she returned to Rome so soon as it was safe to do so; 
and she managed to retain her not inconsiderable property. She left 
all that she died possessed of to the Church, and was buried in the 
church of S. Maria del Popolo. Her funeral was attended with almost 
the same pomp as that of a cardinal, and Leo the Tenth sent his 
chamberlain to do honour to her obsequies. A splendid tomb, bear- 
ing a lying inscription, was erected over her remains ; but hate or 

1 As a specimen of Ercole Strozzi’s poetical homage to Lucrezia, the following 
verses may be cited :— 
‘ Leto nata solo, dextra, rosa, pollice carpta ; 
Unde tibi solite pulchrior, unde color? 


Num te iterum tinxit Venus? an potius tibi tantum 
Borgia purpureo prebuit ore decus ?” 
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shame, in after years, destroyed her monument, and left not a trace 
of inscription or of sarcophagus. . The masses for which she had paid 
in ‘advance, to purchase heaven, were read for two hundred years, 
but were at last stopped by the Church; less, perhaps, from the 
belief that enough had been done for the repose of the soul of 
Vanozza, than from a dread of modern criticism. She was a woman 
whose life contained many memories, and who knew much of the 
interior of the Vatican. She was also Lucrezia’s earliest link to life. 

Under Leo the Tenth Don Michellotto, Ceesar’s old captain, was 
examined under torture, in S. Angelo, touching his complicity with 
Cesar in the murders of Gandia, of Alfonso of Aragon, of Varano of 
Camerino, of Astorre and Ottaviano Manfredi, of Bernardino of Ser- 
moneta, of the Bishop of Cagli, and of many another victim. He 
confessed under the second application of the rack, and ‘ dixe che Papa 
Alessandro fu quello che fece ammazzare Don Alfonso, marito che fu 
della Ducessa.’ This confession was reported forthwith to Ferrara. 

On the 14th of June, 1519, Lucrezia was confined of a still-born 
daughter. It soon became evident that the illness consequent upon 
this confinement would prove fatal, and the Duchess prepared to pay 
the debt of nature. As a woman she had good grounds for a just 
estimate of Popes, but as a Catholic she desired the Papal benediction ; 
and she wrote, describing herself as a sinner, to Leo the Tenth, for 
his blessing before death. On the night of the 24th of June, she died. 
Her husband was present, and showed grief for the loss of his valuable 
ally and {life companion of so many years. Alfonso survived Lucrezia 
fifteen years. He died on the 31st of October, 1534. 

We have now run through a necessarily very condensed narra- 
tive of the Borgia triumvirate, and I must devote a few final words to 
the examination of the arguments of those who, like Herr Gregorovius, 
contend that Lucrezia Borgia is a much maligned woman ; and that 
the general historical conception, both of contemporaries and of later 
writers, is essentially ungenerous and unjust. There is a full con- 
sentience of contemporary historical witnesses relative to even the dark- 
est guilt which loads with infamy the memory of Lucrezia Borgia. The 
attackers are Guicciardini, Macchiavelli (who is explicit touching the 
relations between his hero Cesar and Lucrezia), Sannazaro, Pontanus,. 
Matarazzo, Priuli, Petrus Martyr, Marcus Attilius Alexius; while from 
among the ranks of the olden assailants rises the towering crest of the 
great modern Gibbon. 

The defenders are Herr Gregorovius, Mr. W. Gilbert, Roscoe, and 
the Marchese Campori, who is the author of Una Vittima della Storia. 
There are some minor admirers or whitewashers, as Monsignor Anto- 
nelli, Giovanni Zuchetti, Domenico Cerri, Bernardo Gatti; but this 
latter list. comprises no writer of special mark or importance, 

In order to narrow the field of inquiry, it may at once be remarked 
that the assailants all refer their gravest charges to the Roman period of 
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Lucrezia’s life. The defenders are fond of dwelling upon the Ferrara 
time, and argue that a woman who could live so well in Ferrara could 
not have been guilty of such evil as is charged against her in Rome, 

The leading tenets of the defenders are :— 

1, That such heinous crime as is charged against Lucrezia Borgia 
is, in itself, a thing incredible. 

2. That a woman so lovely and so charming as she admittedly was, 


could not have been guilty. 
3. That the life in Ferrara contradicts the life which she is said to 


have led in Rome. 

It is worth while to examine this defence in detail. 

Contemporary poets were, in the Ferrara time, her panegyrists 
and flatterers ; but no contemporary historian omits to mention, with 
all the calmness of conviction, the leading criminal charges against 
Lucrezia. 

The defenders cannot proceed by way of rebutting or shaking 


evidence. They can only refuse to give credence to it, and allege 


sentimentally that it should not be believed. As the true colours on 
a frescoed wall are obscured and hidden by a layer of whitewash, they 
seek to cover over evidence which they cannot refute. 

Gregorovius maintains that the moral sense is outraged by 
believing the historical evidence against Lucrezia; but surely the 


moral sense exceeds its province when it assuages its disgust by ignor- 
ing evidence, or by tampering with facts. It is right that certain 
facts should revolt the moral sense; but it is not moral to find an 
escape for the mind by denying or disguising facts. The question is 
one of fact, not whether the facts are pretty. The history of the 
Renaissance in Italy is in itself a large fact which contains a great 
deal that must revolt the moral sense. 

The chief and most revolting crime of the Borgias was not un- 
known, was not even quite singular, in the Italy of theirday. It is not 
necessary to grope long amongst Italian literature of the day, for in- 
stances in the plural of incest ; it will be sufficient to cite one example. 
Macchiavelli (Discorsi, i. 27), when he blames Giampolo Baglione, 
of Perugia, for not having acquired eternal glory by murdering 
the Pope, Julius the Second, who had rashly ventured, with but a small 
escort, into the city which Giampolo held with a large force, says 
that such cowardice is the more surprising because Giampolo was a 
fine villain, who had murdered all the relations who stood in his 
way, and who was then living with his sister as his mistress—‘ usava 
con la sorella.’ The case of the Cenci is awfully notorious. 

All the interesting documents discovered by the German historian 
contain no refutation or rebutment of the contemporary historians. 
That broad current of human knowledge and belief upon which the 
record of the chronicler is partly based, remains entirely unchecked 
by Gregorovius’ researches. For evidence we must go back to the 
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original sources, and out of the old materials we have to construct 
our conception of a character at once so fair and so dark. 

Roscoe says, writing in that weak and balanced style which is a 
result of the tendency of historians of his day to imitate Hume: ‘ We 
may be allowed to conclude that it is scarcely possible, consistently 
with the known laws of moral character, that the flagitious and 
abominable Lucretia Borgia, and the respectable and honoured 
Duchess of Ferrara, could be united in the same person.’ He shows 
here, as I contend, a want of constructive imagination, or imaginative 
insight. The commonly known ‘laws of moral character’ do not 
apply to the Borgias, who were the moral phenomena that they were 
in consequence of standing outside ordinary laws, and being capable 
of any atrocity while maintaining serenity and retaining mental 
capacity. Lwucrezia’s policy in Ferrara was clear, and her adherence 
to what was politic is a note or sign of her undoubted capacity. Her 
position in Ferrara, especially after the death of her father, was one 
of entire dependence upon the goodwill and benevolence of the house 
of Este, and of her husband. Alfonso, who had never loved his wife, 
and who had, most unwillingly, been constrained to wed her, was yet 
loyal and true to his useful partner; but Alfonso was a stern lord, 
and one who would, beyond a doubt, have made short work with a 
wanton wife. When Lucrezia first arrived in Ferrara, she was taken 
by Alfonso—and he probably had a meaning in what he did—to the 
Aurora, at the foot of the Lion’s ower, where, by order of Niccolo 
the Third, his son Ugo and his wife Parisina Malatesta were be- 
headed, in the presence of the father and husband, for incestuous 
adultery. Lucrezia, without support from father or brother, free 
from their influence, and in a regal position open to the ‘fierce light 
that beats upon a throne,’ may have desired to atone for her past by 
a better life. It is by no means, as I hold, difficult to reconcile the 
criminal Lucrezia of grand and gloomy Rome with the popular 
Duchess of the gayer and lighter Ferrara. Lucrezia was too wary 
and too wise to risk, in Ferrara, the loss of throne, of husband, and 
of life. Gibbon says, in his Antiquities of the House of Brunswick: 
‘The house of Este was sullied by a sanguinary and incestuous race— 
by the nuptials of Alfonso the First with Lucretia, a bastard of 
Alexander the Sixth, the Tiberius of Christian Rome. This modern 
Lucretia might have assumed with more propriety the name of 
Messalina; since the woman who can be guilty, who can even be 
accused, of a criminal intercourse with a father and two brothers, 
must be abandoned to all the licentiousness of venal love.’ I think 
that Gibbon may well be left to answer Roscoe. 

Of Guicciardini himself Sir W. Jones says: ‘ We have finished the 
twentieth and last book of Guicciardini’s history; the most authentic, 
I believe (may I add, I fear?) that ever was composed. I believe it, 
because the historian was an actor in his terrible drama, and personally 
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knew the principal performers in it ; and I fear it, because it exhibits 
the woful picture of society in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries,’ 
In fact, the testimony of the old chronicier has never been historically 
impugned, Beauty dazzles judgment, and sentimentalists may decide 
not to receive evidence which tells against their sentiment ; but they 
cannot shake the evidence of Guicciardini. 

Herr Gregorovius asks whether Lucrezia’s letter to Leo the 
Tenth, in which she begged for his Papal benediction, could have 
been written by such a sinner as she is believed to have been, [ 
answer, most emphatically—yes! The letter is, indeed, highly 
characteristic of such a woman in such a time, and exemplifies, 
curiously, her views of her relations towards the Unseen. She, no 
doubt, believed, in her superstitious way, in the power of a Pope to 
free her from all future consequences resulting from the commission 
of any sin. Herr Gregorovius further appeals to women, and asks 
if they can believe that Lucrezia could be guilty of the crimes 
imputed to her. By ‘women’ he must mean those of his own day; 
if he had put the same question to the women of Italy in Lucrezia’s 
day, he would have received an answer but little favourable to his 
theory. In truth, that oscillation of opinion which tends to exculpate 
Luerezia is a product of the sentimentalism of recent times. Some 
amiable persons do not like to believe things which cannot prettily 
be believed. The Renaissance knew its own children better ; though 
it is undoubtedly difficult for us to realise to our own minds the 
state of morals characteristic of that epoch. The chroniclers of the 
day, such men as Guicciardini, were honest and simple-minded 
recorders of facts of all but universal knowledge. It is not difficult 
to comprehend that they were the hearers of vivd voce evidence of 
such cogency that, if we were to hear it now, it would dispel all 
tendency to sentimental ‘whitewashing. If we knew all that 
Guicciardini knew, Gregorovius’ occupation would be gone. Alex- 
ander and Cesar, despite their many heinous crimes, were the 
recipients of the most fulsome flattery ; and, if they were, how much 
more would Lucrezia be the object of Renaissance eulogy! Nor is 
it an argument to say that the chief contemporary accusers, as 
Guicciardini and Sannazaro, wrote in Florence and in Naples. The 
answer is, that then to write in Rome history adverse to the Borgia 
meant certain death. Cwsar, for a less thing, daggered his father’s 
favourite secretary, Pedro Calderon Peretto; and he slew Cervillon 
and Franceso Troche, the latter also a private secretary of the Pope. 
Still, though he is no historian, there lived and wrote in Rome, in 
the days of the Borgias, a diarist whose work belongs to the most 
remarkable of literary productions. This man was Burkard, a native 
of Elsass, and master of the ceremonies to five Popes, one of whom 
was Alexander the Sixth. To his employers he probably appeared 
a simple and harmless pedant; and they could have no idea that 
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the solemn and punctilious official was daily recording, for history, 
many of the chief events and crimes of the Vatican. Had Cesar or 
Alexander suspected Burkard’s daily occupation, his life would not 
have been worth an hour’s purchase. Roman Catholic writers are 
yery bitter against Burkard ; but they forget those reports of ambas- 
sadors—the ‘own correspondents’ and reporters of the day—to their 
respective courts, which confirm the record of the master of the 
ceremonies. Many of these ambassadors’ reports have disappeared, 
put the archives of the Italian Courts still contain a great number ; 
and no historian of the Renaissance can now dispense with the assist- 
ance furnished by the contemporary reports of these—to us even— 
invaluable ambassadors. 

Burkard’s diary is written with ultra-Tacitus-like brevity and 
condensation ; and is cold, brief, and unimpassioned. If the events 
which he records ever cause any emotion in that official soul, he, at 
least, is careful not to show it. He seems to feel neither love nor 
hate, neither admiration nor indignation. Sometimes he is eloquently 
silent: sometimes he is even unusually curt and dry. To my fancy, 
he always writes in a kind of haggard dread, glancing uneasily over 
his shoulder, and trembling at a noise in the wall, or at the hint of 
acoming step. He must well have known the danger of his occupa- 
tion; and the character of his work shows us that he did realise the 
nature of the peril. He records those orgies in the Vatican, at one 
of which fifty of the leading hetaiaa@ of Rome assisted. Character- 
istic of the then state of Rome is the evidence, reported by Burkard, 
of one Giorgio Schiavoni, who happened to witness the throwing into 
the Tiber of the corpse of the murdered Gandia. Schiavoni, who 
was privately interrogated in the Vatican, stated that he saw two 
men on foot come down to the brink of the river, and look carefully 
about to see whether they were observed. Schiavoni was hidden in 
a boat. Seeing no one about, the two men beckoned, and another 
man appeared with a horse, across which lay a dead body, the head 
and arms of which were hanging down on one side of the animal, 
while the legs and feet hung down upon the other. The men then, 
with all their strength, flung the corpse into the water. Being asked 
by some man, apparently a cavalier, who was hidden in the darkness, 
whether the body was disposed of, they answered, audibly to Schia- 
voni, ‘Signor, si. The dark master saw the deceased’s mantle 
floating duskily upon the river, and when, speaking from out the 
gloom, he called attention to it, the other men threw stones upon it 
until it sank. Schiavoni was asked why he had not mentioned all 
this to the authorities; and he replied, that he had seen in his time 
a hundred dead bodies thrown into the river at the same place, 
without any inquiry ever being made respecting them, so that he 
had not considered the event a matter of any importance. The body 
was, however, that of the Pope’s son and Cardinal’s brother, the Duke 
~Z“2 
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of Gandia. The clothes on the corpse were not disturbed, and thirty 
ducats were in a purse. The body bore nine wounds, one in the 
throat, the others in the head, body, and limbs. The face of the 
Signor present may have looked at the time less calmly handsome 
than was its wont. It was, says Guicciardini, ‘ comune proverbio, 
che il Papa non faceva mai quello che diceva, e il Valentino non 
diceva mai quello che faceva.’ Casar may have been taciturn on 
this occasion, but, unless Alexander had known that the one son had 
murdered the other, inquiry would not have slept; and no ordinary 
murderer would have escaped the doom attaching to the assassin of a 
Pope’s son. 

I have now endeavoured to place before my readers a narrative, 
necessarily very brief, but yet, I hope, sufficiently comprehensive, of 
the leading events in the careers of the members of the Borgia 
triumvirate ; and I have essayed to cite fairly the evidence for and 
against Lucrezia, and to state clearly the opposing views and opinions 
of assailants and of defendants. I am bound to admit that Herr 
Gregorovius does not, in my judgment, succeed in rebutting the con- 
temporary and conclusive evidence against the ‘ fair devil.’ He has 
certainly succeeded in obscuring facts beneath a coat of whitewash, 
cleverly applied; but it is the office of criticism to remove the 
covering, and to restore the original picture in all its truth of drawing 
and force of colouring. This I have hoped tw do. 

The infra-human is thought to be unnatural. And yet the 
Renaissance was a state of society in which the Borgias were possible 
—nay, were actual—which led the maddened Savonarola to his bitter 
death, which stirred Luther into most active life, which revolted 
humanity and ripened the Reformation. We have no Shakespeare, we 
have no help even from Carlyle, to assist us in solving that pro- 
blem of Lucrezia’s guilt or innocence which is a problem only in con- 
sequence of the higher morality of later and of better times. We 
are left to our own imaginative insight or constructive imagination, 
and these, I think, condemn her, and judge Lucrezia as she was judged 
by those who, living with her in her own day, knew alike the day, 
and knew her. The dark cloud which has rested so long upon her 
reputation, seems, at first sight, about to lift, when we begin to listen 
hopefully to Gregorovius ; but, after further study and more mature 
consideration, the black cloud settles darkly down in even deeper 
duskiness. We give her up to dramatist and librettist. We feel 
that they can use her name and fame as a representative of charm 
and crime. At once so foul and fair, we know that Ferrara does not 
condone Rome; and that history contains no woman’s name at once 
so famous and so infamous. We remain conscious that record, and 
that story, will brand for ever as a name of scorn that of the dark 
and fair, the lovely and yet desperately wicked Lucrezia Borata. 


H. Scuiirz Wu1son. 
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BAPTISM. 


Ir is here proposed, in sequence to two Essays contributed to this 
Review some time since, on the Eucharist and on Absolution, to add 
another on Baptism. The subject is one which is full of antiquarian 
interest, and it also suggests many instructive reflections on Christian 
theology and practice. It is intended to consider what was its 
original form in early times, and what is the inner meaning which 
has more or less survived all the changes through which it has passed, 
as well as the lessons suggested by those changes. 

What, then, was Baptism in the Apostolic age?! It coincided 
with the greatest religious change which the world had yet witnessed. 
Multitudes of men and women were seized with one common impulse, 
and abandoned, by the irresistible conviction of a day, an hour, a 
moment, their former habits, friends, associates, to be enrolled in a 
new society under the banner of a new faith. That new society was 
intended to be a society of ‘ brothers ;’ bound by ties closer than any 
earthly brotherhood—filled with life and energy such as fall to the 
lot of none but the most ardent enthusiasts, yet tempered by a 
moderation, a wisdom, and a holiness such as enthusiasts have rarely 
possessed. It was moreover a society, swayed by the presence of men 
whose words even now cause the heart to burn, and by the recent 
recollections of One, whom ‘not seeing they loved with love un- 
speakable.’ Into this society they passed by an act as natural as it 
was expressive. The plunge into the bath of purification, long 
known among the Jewish nation as the symbol of a change of life, 
was still retained as the pledge of entrance into this new and 
universal communion—retained under the sanction of Him, into 
whose name they were by that solemn rite ‘baptised.’ In 
that early age the scene of the transaction was either some deep 
wayside spring or well, as for the Ethiopian, or some rushing river, as 
the Jordan, or some vast reservoir, as at Jericho or Jerusalem, 
whither, as in the Baths of Caracalla at Rome, the whole population 
resorted for swimming or washing. The water in those Eastern 
regions, so doubly significant of all that was pure and refreshing, 
1 The substance of some of the paragraphs here, and in page 693, is taken from 


an Essay on the Gorham Controversy, published in Essays on Church and State, 
&e, 
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closed over the heads of the converts, and they rose into the light of 
heaven, new and altered beings. It was natural that on such an act 
were lavished all the figures which language could furnish to express 
the mighty change: ‘ Regeneration,’ ‘ Illumination,’ ‘ Burial,’ ‘ Re- 
surrection,’ ‘A new creation,’ ‘Forgiveness of sins,’ ‘Salvation, 
Well might the Apostle say, ‘ Baptism doth even now save us,’ even 
had he left his statement in its unrestricted strength to express what 
in that age no one could misunderstand. But no less well was he led 
to add, as if with a prescience of coming evils, ‘ Not the putting 
away the filth of the flesh, but—the answer of a good conscience 
towards God.’ ? 

Such was the Apostolic Baptism. We are able in detail to track 
its history through the next three centuries. The rite was, indeed, 
still in great measure what in its origin it had been almost universally, 
the great change from darkness to light, from evil to good; the 
‘second birth’ of men from the corrupt society of the dying Roman 
Empire into the purifying and elevating influence of the living Chris- 
tian Church. Nay, in some respects the deep moral responsibility of 
the act must have been impressed upon the converts by the severe, 
sometimes the life-long, preparation for the final pledge, even more 
than by the sudden and almost instantaneous transition which cha- 
racterised the Baptism of the Apostolic age. But gradually the con- 
sciousness of this ‘answer of the good conscience towards God’ was 
lost in the stress laid with greater and greater emphasis on the 
‘putting away the filth of the flesh. Let us conceive ourselves 
present at those extraordinary scenes, to which no existing ritual of 
any European Church offers any likeness. 

There was, as a general rule, but one baptistery‘ in each city, and 
such baptisteries were apart from the churches. There was but one 
time of the year when the rite was administered—namely, between 
Easter and Pentecost. There was but one personage who could 
administer it—the presiding officer of the community, the Bishop. 
There was but one hour for the ceremony; it was midnight. The 
torches flared through the dark hall as the troops of converts flocked 
in. The baptistery® consisted of an inner and an outer chamber. 
In the outer chamber stood the candidates for baptism, stripped to 
their shirts ; and, turning to the west as the region of sunset, they 

21 Pet. iii. 21. 

3 Asa general rule, in the writings of the later Fathers, there is nod doubt that 
the word which we translate ‘ Regeneration ’ is used exclusively for Baptism. But 
it is equally certain that in the earlier Fathers it is used for Repentance, or, as we 
should now say, Conversion. See Clem. Rom. i. 9. Justin. Dial. in Tryph. p. 231, 


B.D. Clemens Alex. (apud Eus. H. LZ, iii. 23), Strom. lib. ii. 8, 425, A. 

4 At Rome there was more than one. 

5 In the most beautiful baptistery in the world, at Pisa, baptisms even in 
the Middle Ages only took place on the two days of the Nativity and the Decollation 
of John the Baptist, and the nobles stood in the galleries to witness the ceremony. 
See Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, i. pp. 160, 161. 
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stretched forth their hands through the dimly lit church, as in a 
defiant attitude towards the Evil Spirit of Darkness, and, speaking to 
him by name, said: ‘I renounce thee, Satan, and all thy works, and 
all thy pomp, and all thy service.’ Then they turned, like a regi- 
ment, facing right round to the east, and repeated, in a form more or 
less long, the belief in the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, which 
has grown up into the Apostles’ Creed in the West, and the Nicene 
Creed in the East. They then advanced into the inner chamber. 
Before them yawned the deep pool or reservoir, and standing by 
the deacon, or deaconess, as the case might be, to arrange that all 
should be done with decency, the whole troop undressed completely 
as if for a bath, and stood up,® naked, before the Bishop, who put to 
each the questions, to which the answer was returned in a loud and 
distinct voice, as of those who knew what they had undertaken. 

Both before and after the immersion their bare limbs were 
rubbed with oil from head to foot;7 they were then clothed in white 
gowns, and received, as token of the kindly feeling of their new 
brotherhood, the kiss of peace, and a taste of honey and milk; and 
they expressed their new faith by using for the first time the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

These are the outer forms of which, in the Western Churches, 
almost every particular is altered even in the most material points. 
Immersion has become the exception and not the rule. Adult 
baptism, as well as immersion, exists only amongst the Baptists. 
The dramatic action of the scene is lost. The anointing, like the 
bath, is reduced to a few drops of oil in the Roman Church, and in 
the Protestant churches has entirely disappeared. What once could 
only be administered by Bishops, is now administered by every 
clergyman, and throughout the Roman Church by laymen and even 
by women. What is proposed then to be asked is, first, what is the 
residue of the meaning of Baptism which has survived, and what. we 
may learn from it, and from the changes through which it has passed. 

I. As the Lord’s Supper was founded on the Paschal Feast, and 
on the parting social meal, so Baptism was founded on the Jewish— 
we may say the Oriental—custom, which, both in ancient and modern 
times, regards ablution, cleansing of the hands, the face, and the 
person, at once as a means of health and asa sign of purity. Here 
as elsewhere the Founder of Christianity chose rather to sanctify and 
elevate what already existed than to create and invent a new form 
for Himself. Baptism is the oldest ceremonial ordinance that Chris- 
tianity possesses; it is the only one which is inherited from Judaism. 
It is thus interesting as the only ordinance of the Christian Church 
which equally belonged to the merciful Jesus and the austere John. 


* Bingham, xi. ii. § 1, 2. 
7 Ibid. xi. 9, § 3, 45; xii. 1,4. Possibly after immersion the undressing and the 


anointing were partial, 
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Out of all the manifold religious practices of the ancient law—sacri- 
fices, offerings, temple, tabernacle, scapegoat, sacred vestments, sacred 
trumpets—He chose this one alone; the most homely, the most 
universal, the most innocent of all. He might have chosen the 
peculiar Nazarite custom of the long tresses and the rigid abstinence 
by which Samson and Samuel and John had been dedicated to the 
service of the Lord. He did nothing of the sort. He might have 
continued the strange, painful, barbarous rite of circumcision. He, 
or at least His Apostles, rejected it altogether. He might have 
chosen some elaborate ceremonial like the initiation into the old 
Egyptian and Grecian mysteries. He chose instead what every one 
could understand. He took what, at least in Eastern and Southern 
countries, was the most delightful, the most ordinary, the most 
salutary, of social observances. 

1. By choosing water and the use of the bath, He indicated one chief 
characteristic of the Christian religion. Whatever else the Christian 
was to be, Baptism *—the use of water—showed that he was to be clean 
and pure, in body, soul, and spirit ; clean even inbody. Cleanliness is 
a duty which some of the monastic communities of Christendom have 
despised, and some have even treated as a crime. But such was not 
the mind of Him who chose the washing with water for the prime ordi- 
nance of His followers. ‘ Wash and be clean’ was the prophet’s admoni- 
tion of old to the Syrian whom he sent to bathe in the river Jordan. 
It was the text of the one only sermon by which a well-known geo- 
logist of this country was known to his generation. ‘ Cleanliness 
next to godliness’ was the maxim of the great religious prophet of 
England in the last century, John Wesley. Every time that we see 
the drops of water poured over the face in Baptism, they are signs to 
us of the cleanly habits which our Master prized when He founded 
the rite of Baptism, and when, by His own Baptism in the sweet soft 
stream of the rapid Jordan, He blessed the element of water for 
use as the best and choicest of God’s natural gifts to man in his 
thirsty, weary, wayworn passage through the dust and heat of the 
world. But the cleanness of the body was in this ordinance 
meant to indicate yet more strongly the perfect cleanness, the un- 
sullied purity of the soul; or, as the English Baptismal Service 
quaintly expresses it, the mystical washing away of sin—that is, the 
washing, cleansing process that effaces the dark spots of selfishness and 
passion in the human character, in which, by nature and by habit, 
they have been so deeply ingrained. ‘ Associate the idea of sin with 
the idea of dirt’ was a homely maxim of Keble. It indicates also that 

§ This is the meaning of the frequent reference to ‘ water’ in St. John’s writings. 

As in John vi. 54, the phrases ‘ eating ’ and ‘drinking,’ ‘flesh and blood,’ refer to 

the spiritual nourishment of which the Eucharist, never mentioned in the Fourth 

Gospel, was the outward expression, so in John iii. 5, the word ‘water’ refers to the 


moral purity symbolised by Baptism, which in like manner (as a universal institution) 
is never mentioned in that Gospel. 
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as the Christian heart must be bathed in an atmosphere of purity, so 
the Christian mind must be bathed in an atmosphere of truth, of love 
of truth, of perfect truthfulness, of transparent veracity and sincerity. 
What filthy, indecent talk or action is to the heart and affections, 
that a lie however white, a fraud however pious, is to the mind 
and conscience. Sir Isaac Newton is said by his friends to have had 
the whitest soul that they ever knew. That is the likeness of a truly 
Christian soul as indicated by the old baptismal washing: the 
whiteness of purity, the clearness and transparency of truth.® 

There was one form of this idea which continued far down into 
the Middle Ages, long after it had been dissociated from Baptism, 
but which may be given as an illustration of the same idea repre- 
sented by the same form. The order of knighthood in England, of 
which the banners hang in King Henry the Seventh’s Chapel in 
Westminster Abbey, and which is distinguished from all the other 
orders as the ‘most honourable,’ is called the Order of the Bath. 
Why is this? It is because in the early days of chivalry the knights, 
those who were enlisted in defence of right against wrong, truth 
against falsehood, honour against dishonour, on the evening before 
they were admitted to the Order, were laid in a bath '® and thoroughly 
washed, in order to show how bright and pure ought to be the lives 
of those who engage in noble enterprises. Sir Galahad, amongst 
King Arthur’s Knights of the Round Table, is the type at once of a 
true ancient Knight of the Bath and of a true Apostolic Christian. 













































My good blade carves the helms of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure ; 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 









2. This leads us to the second characteristic of the act of Baptism. 
‘Baptism ’ was not only a bath, but a plunge—an entire submersion 
in the deep water, a leap as into the rolling sea or the rushing river, 
where for the moment the waves close over the bather’s head, and 
he emerges again as from a momentary grave; or it was the shock 
of a shower-bath—the rush of water passed over the whole person 
from capacious vessels, so as to wrap the recipient as within the 
veil of a splashing cataract.'' This was the part of the ceremony 
on which the Apostles laid so much stress. It seemed to them 
like a burial of the old former self and the rising up again of the 
new self. So St. Paul compared it to the Israelites passing through 
the roaring waves of the Red Sea, and St. Peter to the passing 





















® It is this insistance on cleanness of mind as indicated by cleanness of body 
which forms one of the most obvious links between the Baptist and the Essenes. 
See Lectures on the Jenwish Church, iii. 460. 

” To ‘dub’ a knight is said to be taken from ‘the dip,’ ‘doob’ in the bath, 
Evelyn saw the Knights in their baths (Diary, April 19, 1661). 
" See Dr. Smith’s History of Christian Antiquities, vol. i. p. 169. 
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through the deep waters of the flood. ‘We are buried,’ said St, 
Paul, ‘ with Christ by baptism at his death; that, like as Christ was 
raised, thus we also should walk in the newness of life.’'? Baptism, 
as the entrance into the Christian society, was a complete change 
from the old superstitions or restrictions of Judaism to the freedom 
and confidence of the Gospel. It was a complete change from the 
idolatries and profligacies of the old heathen world to the light and 
purity of Christianity. It was a change effected only by the same 
effort and struggle as that with which a strong swimmer or an 
adventurous diver throws himself into the stream and struggles with 
the waves, and comes up with increased energy out of the depths of 
the dark abyss. 

This, too, is a lesson taught by Baptism which still lives, although 
the essence of the material form is gone. There is now no disap- 
pearance as in a watery grave. There is now no conscious and 
deliberate choice made by the eager convert at the cost of cruel 
partings from friends, perhaps of a painful death. It-is but the 
few drops sprinkled, a ceremony undertaken long before or long after 
the adoption of Christianity has occurred. But the thing signified 
by the ancient form still keeps before us that which Christians were 
intended to be. This is why it was connected both in name and in 
substance with Conversion. In the early Church the careful dis- 
tinction which later times have made between Baptism, Regeneration, 
Conversion, and Repentance did not exist. They all meant the same 
thing. In the Apostolic age they were, as we have seen, absolutely 
combined with Baptism. There was then no waiting till Easter or 
Pentecost for the great reservoir when the catechumens met the Bishop 
—the river, the wayside well were taken the moment the convert was 
disposed to turn, as we say, the new leaf in his life. And even 
afterwards, in the second century, Regeneration (aadvyyevecia), 
which gradually was taken to be the equivalent of Baptism, was, 
in the first instance, the equivalent of Repentance and Conversion. 
A long and tedious controversy about thirty years ago took place 
on the supposed distinction between these words. Such a con- 
troversy would have been unintelligible to Justin Martyr or Clement 
of Alexandria. But the common idea which they represent is still 
as necessary, and has played as great a part in the later history 
of the Church as it did at the beginning.’ Conversion is the 
turning round from a wrong to a right direction; Repentance 
(merdvova) is a change of thoughts and feelings which is always going 


12 Rom. vi. 4, 1 Cor. x. 2, 1 Pet. iii. 20, 21. 

3 Tt has been often remarked that examples of such total renewal of character 
are very rare outside of the influence of Christianity. But (not to speak of Moham- 
medan and Indian instances) a striking instance, corresponding almost entirely to 
the conversions in Christendom, has been pointed out to me—that of Polemo, under 
the teaching of Xenocrates. See Horace, Satives, 1. iii. 254, with the annotations 
from Valerius Maximus and Diogenes Laertius, 
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on in any one who reforms himself at all; Regeneration is the growth 
of a second character, always recurring, though at times with a more 
sudden shock. With us these changes are brought about ina thousand 
different forms; education, affliction, illness, change of position in 
life, a happy marriage, a new field of usefulness—every one of these 
gives us some notion of the early Baptism in its better and more 
permanent side, and in every one of these that better side of the early 
Baptism may be reproduced. We lie down to sleep, and we wake 
up and find ourselves new creatures, with new hopes, new affections, 
new interests, new aspirations. Every such case which we have 
known, every such experience in ourselves, helps us better to under- 
stand what Baptism once was; and the recollection of that original 
Baptism helps us better to apply to ourselves the language of the 
Bible concerning it—to that which now most nearly resembles it. 
We must, if we would act in the spirit of the Apostolic Baptism, 
be not once only, but ‘ continually,’ ‘mortifying,’ that is, killing, 
drowning, burning out our evil and corrupt affections; and not 
once only, but ‘daily,’ proceeding, advancing,—daily renewed, and 
daily born again in all virtue and godliness of living.‘ 

3. And this brings us to the third characteristic of the early Baptism. 
‘Baptism,’ says the English Baptismal Service, ‘doth represent unto 
us our Christian profession, which is to follow Christ and to be made 
like unto Him.’ This is the element added to the Baptism of John. 
In the first two characteristics of Baptism which we have mentioned, 
water as signifying cleanliness of body and mind, and immersion as 
indicating the plunge into a new life, the Baptism of John and the 


14 The Gorham litigation of 1850, which turned on the necessity of ‘an uncon- 
ditional regeneration in Baptism,’ has now drifted into the limbo of extinct contro- 
versies. The epigram of Sir George Rose and the judgment of Bishop Thirlwall had 
indeed sealed its doom at the time. I quote a sentence from each :— 

‘ Bishop and vicar, 
Why do you bicker 
Each with the other, 
When both are right, 
Or each is quite 
As wrong as the other?’ 
The Gorham Judgment Versified. 


‘In no part of the controversy was it stated in what sense the word “ Regenera- 
tion ” was understood by either party. In no other instance has there been so great 
a disproportion between the intrinsic moment of the fact and the excitement which 
it has oceasioned.’—Thirlwall, Remains, i. 153, 158. 

But it was not till some years afterwards that the wit of the lawyer and judg- 
ment of the Bishop were confirmed by an acknowledged oracle of High Church 
theology. Dr. Mozley, the most respected theologian of that party, elevated to the 
post of Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford by Mr. Gladstone, had in his calmer 
moments reviewed the whole question, and decided that the decision of the Privy 
Council, so vehemently attacked at the time by his school as subversive of the Christian 
faith, was entirely right, and that its opponents had wasted their fears and their 
fury in behalf of aphantom. See his two works on The Augustinian Doctrine of Pre- 
destination, 1855, and on Baptismal Regeneration, 1856. 
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Baptism of Christ are identical. John’s Baptism, no less than 
Christian Baptism, was the Baptism of purity, of regeneration, ‘of 
remission of sins.’!* But Christ added yet this further; that the new 
atmosphere into which they rose was to be the atmosphere of the 
Spirit of Christ. This was expressed to the Christians of the first 
centuries in two ways :—First, when they came up from the waters, 
naked and shivering, from the cold plunge into the bath or river, 
they were wrapped round in a white robe, and that suggested the 
thought that the recipients of baptism put on—that is, were clothed, 
wrapped, enveloped in—the fine linen, white and clean, which is the 
goodness and righteousness of Christ and of His saints, not by any 
fictitious transfer, but in deed and in truth ; His character, His grace, 
His mercy, His truthfulness were to be the clothing, the uniform, 
the badge, the armour of those who by this act enrolled themselves 
in His service. And, secondly, this was what made Baptism espe- 
cially a ‘Sacrament.’ It is common now to speak of the Eucharist as 
‘the Sacrament.’ But in the early ages it was rather Baptism which 
was the special Sacrament (sacramentwm), the oath, the pledge in 
which, as the soldiers enlisting in the Roman army swore a great oath 
of allegiance to the Roman Emperor, so converts swore and bound 
themselves by a great oath and pledge to follow their Divine Master 
wherever He led them. And this was further imposed upon them by 
the name in which they were baptised. It was, if not always, yet 
whenever we hear of its use in the Acts of the Apostles, in the name 
of the*Lord Jesus.’'* Doubtless the more comprehensive form in 
which Baptism is now everywhere administered in the threefold 
name"? of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, soon superseded 
the simpler form of that in the name of the Lord Jesus only. But 
the earlier use points out clearly how, along with the all-embracing 
love of the Universal Father, and the all-penetrating presence of the 
Eternal Spirit, the historical, personal, gracious, endearing form of 
the Founder of our Faith was the first and leading thought that was 
planted in the mind of the first Christians as they rose out of the font 
of their first immersion to enter on their new and difficult course. 

It has thus far been my object to show what is the essential 
meaning of the early Baptism which has endured through all its 
changes. And it is in full accordance with the early records of 
Christianity to dwell on these essentials as distinct from its forms. It 
is not by the water, much or little, but by the Spirit (as it is ex 
pressed in the Fourth Gospel),'* that the second birth of man is 


8 Luke iii. 3. 

16 Acts ii. 38, viii. 16, x. 48. The form of the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, though found in early times, was not universal. Cyprian and Pope Nicholas I. 
acknowledge the validity of Baptism, ‘In the name of the Lord Jesus.’ See Dr. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, vol. i. p. 162. 

17 On this I may perhaps enlarge in another essay. 

18 John iii. 5-8. 
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wrought in the heart. It is not by the putting away the natural 
filth of the outward flesh,'® but (as it is expressed in the First Epistle 
of St. Peter) by the inward answer of a good conscience towards God, 
that Baptism can ever save anyone. It was not by the act of baptis- 
ing, but by proclaiming the glad tidings of the kingdom of God, that 
the world was converted. Jesus,”° we are told, never baptised, and 
Paul thanked God that, with a few insignificant exceptions, he 
baptised none of the Corinthians. 

II. But there is the further instruction to be derived from a 
nearer view of the changes through which the forms passed. 

1. First there are the extraordinary variations which have revolu- 
tionised the whole mass of dogmatic belief that has congregated 
round the ceremony. There was the belief in early ages that it was 
like a magical charm, which acted on the persons who received it, 
without any consent or intention either of administrator or recipient, 
as in the case of children or actors performing the rite with no serious 
intention. There was also the belief that it wiped away all sins, 
however long they had been accumulating, and however late it was 
administered. This is illustrated by the delay of the baptism of the 
first Christian Emperor Constantine, who had presided at the Council 
of Nicza, preached in churches, directed the whole religion of the 
empire, and yet was all the while unbaptised till the moment of his 
death, when, in the last hours of his mortal illness, the ceremony was 
performed by Eusebius of Nicomedia. There was also the belief, now 
entirely extinct, but in the third and fourth centuries almost as firmly 
fixed as the corresponding belief in regard to the Eucharist, that the 
water was changed into the blood of Christ.?! 

There was the yet more dreadful superstition that no one could be 
saved unless he had passed through Baptism. It was not the effect 
of divine grace upon the soul, but of the actual water upon the body, 
on which those ancient Baptists built their hopes of immortality. 
Let but the person of a human being be wrapt in the purifying 
element, and he was redeemed from the uncleanness of his birth. 
The boy Athanasius throwing water in jest over his playmate on the 
seashore in the name of the Holy Trinity, performed, as it was be- 


19 See Professor Plumptre’s Notes on 1 Peter iii. 21. 

2% John iv. 2, 1 Cor. i. 14-16. 

21 It may be interesting to compare with this universal opinion of the Catholic 
Church from the fifth to the fifteenth century, the crude opinion of the Lutheran 
statement of justification by faith, so severely, and yet, perhaps, not too severely, 
censured by Lord Blachford, in his instructive essay in a recent number of this 
Review. Yet, if we have to choose between the two opinions, there can be no 
question that the Catholic doctrine, which made salvation depend on an external 
rite, was far more contrary to reason and to experience, and with even less founda- 
tion in the Bible, than that which made salvation to depend on an internal sentiment 
which at least had the advantage of powerfully moving the human heart, and which 
could appeal to expressions accidentally perhaps and superficially, but still verbally, 
resembling its own forms in the Epistles to the Galatians and Romans. 
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lieved, a valid baptism; the Apostles in the spray of the storm on the 
sea of Galilee, the penitent. thief in the water that rushed from the 
wound of the Crucified—(such were the wild excesses to which some 
ventured without censure to. carry the doctrine)—received the baptism 
which had else been withheld from them. And this ‘washing of water’ 
was now deemed absolutely necessary for salvation. No human being 
could pass into the presence of God hereafter unless he had passed 
through the waters of baptism here. ‘This,’ says Vossius, ‘is the 
judgment of all antiquity, that they perish everlastingly who will not 
be baptised, when they may.’ From this belief followed gradually, 
but surely, the dreadful conclusion that the natural end not only of 
all heathens, but of all the patriarchs and saints of the Old Testament, 
was in the realms of perdition. And, last of all, the Pelagian con- 
troversy drew out the mournful doctrine, that infants, dying before 
baptism, were excluded from the face of Him whose presence, we are 
told solemnly, ‘their angels do always behold; ’—the doctrine when 
expressed (as it was expressed) in its darkest form, that they are 
consigned to everlasting fire. At the close of the fifth century this 
belief had become universal, chiefly through the means of Augustine. 
It was the turning-point of his contest with Pelagius. It was the 
dogma from which nothing could induce him to part. It was this 
which he meant by insisting on ‘the remission of original sin in infant 
baptism.’ In his earlier years he had doubted whether, possibly, he 
might not leave it an open question ; but in his full age, * God forbid,’ 
said he, ‘ that I should leave the matter so.’ The extremest case of a 
child dying beyond the reach of baptism is put to him, and he 
decides against it. In the Fifth Council of Carthage, the milder view 
is mentioned of those who, reposing on the gracious promise, ‘ In my 
Father’s house are many mansions,’ trusted that among those many 
mansions, there might still be found, even for those infants who, by 
want of baptism, were shut out from the Divine presence, some place 
of shelter. That milder view, doubtless under Augustine’s influence, 
was anathematised. Happily, this dark doctrine was never sanctioned 
by the formal Creeds of the Church. On this, as on every other 
point connected with the doctrine of Baptism, they preserved a silence, 
whether by design, indifference, or accident, we know not. But 
among the individual Fathers from the time of Augustine it seems 
impossible to dispute the judgment of the great English authority on 
Baptism : ‘ How hard soever this opinion may seem, it is the constant 
opinion of the ancients.’ ” 

‘I am sorry,’ says Bishop Hall, and we share his sorrow, ‘ that so 
harsh an opinion should be graced with the name of a father so 
reverend, so divine—whose sentence yet let no man plead by halves.’ 
All who profess to go by the opinion of the ancients and the teaching 


22 Wall’s History of Infant Baptism, vol. i. p. 200. In this work, and in Bingham’s 
Antiquities, will be found most of the authorities for the statements in the text. 
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of Augustine must be prepared to believe that immersion is essential 
to the efficacy of baptism, that unbaptised infants must be lost for ever, 
that baptised infants must receive the Eucharist, or be lost in like 
manner. For this, too, strange as it may seem, was yet a necessary 
consequence of the same materialising system. ‘He who held it 
impossible’ (we again use the words of Bishop Hall) ‘for a child to 
be saved unless the baptismal water were poured on his face, held it 
also as impossible for the same infant unless the sacramental bread 
were received in his mouth. And, lest any should plead different 
interpretations, the same St. Augustine avers this later opinion also, 
touching the necessary communicating of children, to have been once 
the common judgment of the Church of Rome.’ ** Such were the 
doctrines of the Fathers on Infant Baptism ;—doctrines so deeply 
affecting our whole conceptions of God and of man, that, in compari- 
son, the gravest questions now in dispute shrink into utter insignifi- 
cance ;—doctrines so wholly different from those professed by any 
English, we may almost add any European, clergyman, of the present 
day, that had the Pope himself appeared before the Bishop of Hippo, 
he would have been rejected at once as an unbaptised heretic. 

It is a more pleasing task to trace the struggle of Christian 
goodness and wisdom, by which the Church was gradually delivered 
from this iron yoke. Even in the Patristic age itself (in its earlier 
stage) the subjugation had not been complete. Tertullian and 
Chrysostom must have accepted with hesitation, if they accepted at 
all, the universal condemnation of unbaptised children. Salvian, who 
acknowledged so freely the virtues of the Vandal heretics, must surely 
have scrupled to repudiate the virtues of the unbaptised heathens. No 
general or provincial council, except the Fifth of Carthage, ventured 
to affirm any doctrine on the subject. The exception in behalf of 
martyrs left an opening, at least in principle, which would by logical 
consequence no less admit other exceptions, of which the Fathers 
never dreamed. The saints of the Old Testament were rescued from 
their long prison-house by the hypothesis of a liberation effected for 
them through the Descent into Hell. But these were contradictions 
and exceptions to the prevailing doctrine; and the gloomy period 
which immediately followed the death of Augustine, fraught as it was 
with every imaginable horror of a falling empire, was not likely to 
soften the harsh creed which he had bequeathed to it; and the chains 
which the ‘durus pater infantum’ had thrown round the souls of 
children were riveted by Gregory the Great. At last, however, with 
the new birth of the European nations the humanity of Christendom 
revived. One by one the chief strongholds of the ancient belief yielded 
to the purer and loftier instincts (to use no higher name) which guided 
the Christian Church in its onward progress, dawning more and more 
unto the perfect day. First disappeared the necessity of immersion. 


28 Bishop Hall’s Letter to the Lady Honoria Hay. 
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Then, to the Master of the Sentences we owe the decisive change of doc- 
trine which delivered the souls of infants from the everlasting fire to 
which they had been handed over by Augustine and Fulgentius, and 
placed them, with the heroes of the heathen world, in that mild Limbo or 
Elysium which every one knows in the pagesof Dante. Next fell the 
practice of administering to them the Eucharistic elements. Last of 
all, in the fourteenth century, the great though silent protest against 
the magical theory of Baptism itself was effected in the postponement 
of the rite of Confirmation, which, down to that time, had been 
regarded as an essential part of Baptism, and, as such, was admini- 
stered simultaneously with it. An ineffectual stand was made in 
behalf of the receding doctrine of Augustine by Gregory of Rimini, 
known amongst his ‘ seraphic’ and ‘angelic’ colleagues by the unen- 
viable title of *‘Tormentor Infantum;’ and some of the severer 
Reformers, both in England and Germany, for a few years clung to 
the sterner view. But the victory was really won; and the Council 
of Trent, no less than the Confession of Augsburg and the Thirty- 
nine Articles, has virtually abandoned the position, by which Popes 
and Fathers once maintained the absolute, unconditional, mystical 
efficacy of sacramental elements on the body and soul of the uncon- 
scious infant. The Eastern Church, indeed, with its usual tenacity 
of ancient forms, still immerses, still communicates, and still con- 
firms its infant members. But in the Western Church the Christian 
religion has taken its free and natural course; und in the boldness 
which substituted a few drops of water for the ancient: bath, which 
pronounced a charitable judgment on the innocent babes who died 
without the sacraments, which restored to the Eucharist its original 
intention, and gave to Confirmation a meaning of its own, by deferring 
both these solemn rites to years of discretion, we have at once the best 
proof of the total and necessary divergence of modern from ancient 
doctrine, and the best guarantee that surely, though slowly, the true 
wisdom of Christianity will be justified of all her children. 

‘The constant opinion of the ancients’ in favour of the uncondi- 
tional efficacy and necessity of Baptism has been happily exchanged 
for a constant opinion of the moderns, which has almost, if not 
entirely, spread through the whole of Christendom. No doubt traces 
of the old opinion may occasionally be found. It is said that a Roman 
peasant, on being remonstrated with for spinning a cockchafer, replied, 
with a complete assurance of conviction, ‘ There is no harm in doing it. 
Non é cosa battezzata..—‘ It is not baptised stuff.’ ‘They are not 
baptised things’ is the reply which many a scholastic divine would 
have made to the complaint that Socrates and Marcus Aurelius were 
excluded from Paradise. The French peasants, we are told, regard their 
children before baptism simply as animals.* Even in the English 
Church we sometimes hear a horror expressed by some excellent 

% Round my House, by P. G. Hamerton, pp. 254, 263. 
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clergymen at using any religious words over the graves of unbaptised 
persons. The rubric which, in the disastrous epoch of 1662, was for 
the first time introduced into the Prayer-book, forbidding the per- 
formance of its burial service over the unbaptised, which till then 
had been permitted, still, through the influence of Convocation, 
maintains its place. But these are like the ghosts of former beliefs 
—lingering in dens and caves of the Church, visiting here and there 
their ancient haunts, but almost everywhere receding, if slowly yet 
inevitably, from the light of day. 

Such changes on such a momentous subject are amongst the most 
encouraging lessons of ecclesiastical history. They show how variable 
and contradictory, and therefore how capable of improvement, has 
been the theology of the Catholic as well as of the Protestant 
Churches, and how great, therefore, are the hopes for the future of 
both. 

2. We now pass to the changes in the form itself. For the first 
thirteen centuries the almost universal practice of Baptism was that 
of which we read in the New Testament, and which is the very 
meaning of the word ‘ baptise ’ **—that those who were baptised were 
plunged, submerged, immersed into the water. That practice is still, 
as we have seen, continued in Eastern Churches. In the Western 
Church it still lingers amongst Roman Catholics in the solitary in- 
stance of the cathedral of Milan, amongst Protestants in the austere 
sect of the Baptists. It lasted long into the Middle Ages. Even the 
Icelanders, who at first shrank from the water of their freezing lakes, 
were reconciled when they found that they could use the warm water 
of the Geysers. And the cold climate of Russia has not been found 
an obstacle to its continuance throughout that vast empire. Even in 
the Church of England it is still observed in theory. Elizabeth and 
Edward the Sixth were both immersed. The rubric in the Public 
Baptism for Infants enjoins that, unless for special cases, they are to 
be dipped, not sprinkled. But in practice it gave way since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. With the few exceptions 

just mentioned, the whole of the Western Churches have now 
substituted for the ancient bath the ceremony of sprinkling a few 
drops of water on the face. The reason of the change is obvious. 
The practice of immersion, apostolic and primitive as it was, was 
peculiarly suitable to the Southern and Eastern countries for which 
it was designed, and peculiarly unsuitable to the tastes, the con- 
venience, and the feelings of the countries of the North and West. 
Not by any decree of Council or Parliament, but by the general senti- 
ment of Christian liberty, this great change was effected. Not be- 
ginning till the thirteenth century, it has gradually driven the ancient 
Catholic usage out of the whole of Europe. There is no one who 
would now wish to go back to the old practice. It had no doubt the 
2 It is ulso the meaning of the word taufen (‘dip ’). 
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sanction of the Apostles and of their Master. It had the sanction of 
the venerable Churches of the early ages, and of the sacred countries 
of the East. Baptism by sprinkling was rejeeted by the whole ancient 
Church (except in the rare case of deathbeds or extreme necessity) as no 
baptism at all. Almost the first exception was the heretic Novatian, 
It still has the sanction of the powerful religious community which 
numbers amongst its members such noble characters as John Bunyan, 
Robert Hall, and Havelock. In a version of the Bible which the 
Baptist Church has compiled for its own use in America, where 
it excels in numbers all but the Methodists, it is thought necessary, 
and on philological grounds it is quite correct, to translate John the 
Baptist by John the Immerser. It has even been defended on sanitary 
grounds. Sir John Floyer dated the prevalence of consumption to the 
discontinuance of baptism by immersion.” But, speaking generally, 
the Christian civilised world has decided against it. It is a striking 
example of the triumph of common sense and convenience over 
the bondage of form and custom. Perhaps no greater change 
has ever taken place in the outward form of Christian ceremony 
with ‘such general agreement. It is a greater change even than 
that which the Roman Catholic Church has made in administering 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in the bread without the wine, 
For that was a change which did not affect the thing that was 
signified; whereas the change from immersion to sprinkling has 
set aside the larger part of the Apostolic language regarding Baptism, 
‘and has altered the very meaning of the word. But whereas the 
withholding of the cup produced the long and sanguinary war of 
Bohemia, and has been one of the standing grievances of the Pro- 
testants against the Roman Catholic Church, the withdrawal of the 
ancient rite of immersion, decided by the usage of the whole ancient 
Church to be essential to the sacrament of Baptism, has been, with 
the exception of the insurrection of the Anabaptists of Miinster, 
adopted almost without a struggle. It shows the wisdom of not im- 
posing the customs of other regions and other climates on those to 
whom they are not congenial. It shows how the spirit which lives and 
moves in human society can override even the most sacred ordinances. 
It remains an instructive example of the facility and silence with 
which, in matters of form, even the greatest changes can be effected 
without any serious loss to Christian truth, and with great advantage 
to Christian solemnity and edification. The substitution of sprinkling 
for immersion must to many at the time, as to the Baptists now, 
have seemed the greatest and most dangerous innovation. Now, by 
most Catholics and by most Protestants, it is regarded almost as a 
second nature. 

3. Another change is not so complete, but is perhaps more 


* Archeological Journal, No, 113, p, 77, 
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important. In the Apostolic age, and in the three centuries which 
followed, it is evident that, as a general rule, those who came to 
baptism came in full age, of their own deliberate choice. We find a 
few cases of the baptism of children; in the third century we find 
one case of the baptism of infants. Even amongst Christian house- 
holds the instances of Chrysostom, Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, Ephrem 
of Edessa, Augustine, Ambrose, are decisive proofs that it was not only 
not obligatory but not usual. They had Christian parents, and yet 
they were not baptised till they reached maturity. The liturgical 
service of Baptism was framed entirely for full-grown converts, and is 
only by considerable adaptation applied to the case of infants. 
Gradually, however, the practice spread, and after the fifth century 
the whole Christian world, East and West, Catholic and Protestant, 
Episcopal and Presbyterian (with the single exception of the sect of 
the Baptists before mentioned), have baptised children in their in- 
fancy. Whereas, in the early ages, adult baptism was the rule, and 
infant baptism the exception, in later times infant baptism *’ is the 
rule, and adult baptism the exception. What is the justification of 
this almost universal departure from the primitive usage? There 
may have been many reasons, some bad, some good. One, no doubt, 
was the superstitious feeling already mentioned which regarded Bap- 
tism as a charm, indispensable to salvation, and which insisted on 
imparting it to every human being who could be touched with 
water, however unconscious. Hence the eagerness with which Roman 
Catholic missionaries, like St. Francis Xavier, have made it the chief 
glory of their mission to have baptised heathen populations wholesale, 
in utter disregard of the primitive or Protestant practice of previous 
preparation.** Hence the capture of children for baptism without 
the consent of their parents, as in the celebrated case of the Jewish 
boy Mortara. Hence the curious decision of the Sorbonne quoted in 
Tristram Shandy. Hence in the early centuries, and still in the 
Eastern Churches, co-extensive with Infant Baptism, the practice of 
Infant Communion, both justified on the same grounds, and both based 
on the mechanical application of Biblical texts to cases which by their 
very nature were not contemplated in the Apostolic age. 

But there is a better side to the growth of this practice which, 
even if it did not mingle in its origin, is at least the cause of its con- 
tinuance. It lay deep in early Christian feeling that the fact of 
belonging to a Christian household consecrated every member of it. 
Whether baptised or not, the Apostle*® urged that, because the parents 
were holy, therefore the children were holy. They were not to be 

27 In the Church of England there was no office for adult baptism in the Prayer- 
book before 1662, and that which was then added is evidently intended for the baptism 
of heathen tribes collectively. 

38 See a powerful description of this mode of baptism in Lord Elgin’s Life and 
Letters, ed. by Theodore Walrond, p. 338. 

* I Cor. vii. 14. 
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treated as outcasts ; they were not to be treated as heathens ; they were 
to be recognised as part of the chosen people. This passage, whilst 
it is conclusive against the practice of Infant Baptism in the Apo- 
stolic age, is a recognition of the legitimate reason and permanent prin- 
ciple on which it is founded. It is the acknowledgment of the Chris- 
tian saintliness and union of family life. The goodness, the holiness, 
the purity of a Christian fireside, of a Christian marriage, of a good 
deathbed, extends to all those who come within its reach. As we are 
all drawn nearer to each other by the natural bonds of affection, so 
we are drawn still nearer when these bonds of affection are cemented 
by Christianity. Every gathering, therefore, for the christening of a 
little child is truly a family gathering. It teaches us how closely we 
are members one of another. It teaches parents how deeply respon- 
sible they are for the growth of that little creature throughout its 
future education. It teaches brothers and sisters how by them is 
formed the atmosphere, good or bad, in which the soul of their little 
new-born brother or sister is trained to good or to evil. It teaches 
us the value of the purity of those domestic relations in which from 
childhood to old age all our best thoughts are fostered and encouraged. 
It also surmounts and avoids the difficulty which encompasses Adult 
Baptism in any country or society already impregnated with Christian 
influences. If the New Testament has no example of Infant Baptism, 
neither has it any example of adult Christian Baptism; that is, of 
the baptism of those who had been already born and bred Christians. 
The artificial formality of a Baptismal Service for those who in our 
time have grown up as Christians is precluded by the administration 
of the rite at the commencement of the natural life. 

But there is a further reason to be found in the character of 
children. This is contained in the Gospel which is read in the Bap- 
tismal Service of infants throughout the Western Church.” In the 
early ages there probably were those who doubted whether children 
could be regarded worthy to be dedicated to God or to Christ. The 
answer is very simple. If our Divine Master did not think them 
unfit to be taken in His arms and receive His own gracious blessing 
when He was actually here in bodily presence, we need not fear to ask 
His blessing upon them now. 

Infant baptism is thus a recognition of the good which there is 
in every human soul. It declares that in every child of Adam, 
whilst there is much evil, there is more good; whilst there is much 
which needs to be purified and elevated, there is much also which in 
itself shows a capacity for purity and virtue. In those little children 
of Galilee, all unbaptised as they were, not yet even within the reach 
of a Christian family, Jesus Christ saw the likeness of the Kingdom 


% In the English Church it is Mark x. 13-16; in the Roman Church it is Matt. 
xix. 13-15. But in the Eastern Church the passages are still those that apply to 


adult baptism, Rom. vi. 3-12, Matt, xxviii. 16-20. 
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of Heaven; merely because they were little children, merely because 
they were innocent human beings, He saw in them the objects, not 
of divine malediction, but of divine benediction. Lord Palmerston 
was once severely attacked for having said ‘Children are born good.’ 
But he, in fact, only said what Chrysostom had said before him, and 
Chrysostom said only what in the Gospels had been already said of 
the natural state of the unbaptised Galilean children, ‘ Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’ The substitution of infant baptism for adult 
baptism, like the change from immersion to sprinkling, is thus a 
triumph of Christian charity. It exemplifies at the first beginning 
of life that divine grace which hopes all things, believes all things, 
endures all things. In each such little child our Saviour saw, and 
we may see, the promise of a glorious future. In those little hands 
folded in unconscious repose, in those bright eyes first awakening 
to the outer world, in that soft forehead unfurrowed by the slightest 
ruffle of care, He saw, and we may see, the undeveloped rudimental 
instruments of the labour, and intelligence, and energy of a whole 
life. And not only so—not only in hope, but in actual reality, does 
the blessing on little children, whether as expressed in the Gospel 
story, or as implied in Infant Baptism, acknowledge the excellency and 
the value of the childlike soul. Not once only in His life, but again 
and again, He held them up to His disciples, as the best corrective 
of the sins and passions of mankind. He exhorted all men to follow 
their innocency, their unconsciousness, their guilelessness, their truth- 
fulness, their purity. He saw in them the regenerating sanctifying 
element of every family, of every household, of every nation. He 
saw, and we may see, in their natural, unaffected, simple, uncon- 
strained acts and words the best antidote to the artificial, fantastic, 
exclusive spirit which beset the Pharisees of His own time, and must 
beset the Pharisees, whether of the religious or of the irreligious 
world, in all times. Infant Baptism thus is the standing testimony 
to the truth, the value, the eternal significance of what is called 


’ ‘natural religion,’ of what Butler calls the constitution of human 


nature. It is also ina more special sense still the glorification of 
children. It is the outward expression of their proper place in the 
Christian Church, and in the instincts of the civilised world. It 
teaches us how much we all have to learn from children, how much 
to enjoy, how much to imitate. It is the response to all that poetry 
of children which in our days has been specially consecrated by 
Wordsworth and by Keble.*! 


31 Tt is instructive to observe that whilst the sentiments of the two poets on the 
natural attractiveness of children are identical, Keble often endeavours to force it 
into a connection with Baptism which to Wordsworth is almost unknown. It is 
said that Wordsworth, once reading with admiration a well-known poem in the 
Christian Year, stumbled at the opening lines ‘Where is it mothers learn their 
love ?’ (to which the answer is ‘the Font’). ‘No, no,’ said the oldpoet ; ‘it is from 
their own maternal hearts.’ 4 
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When we think of what a child is—how helpless, how trusting, 
how hopeful—the most hardened of men must be softened by its pre- 
sence, and feel the reverence due to its tender conscience as to its 
tender limbs. When we remember that before their innocent faces 
the demons of ambition, and impurity, and worldliness, and un- 
charitableness are put to flight ; that for their innocent souls there is 
a place in a better world, though they are now and will for months 
and years be ignorant of those theological problems which rend their 
elders asunder, it may possibly teach us that it is not ‘ before all things 
necessary’ to know the differences which divide the Churches of the 
East or West, or the Churches of the North or South. When we 
think of the sweet repose of a child as it lies in the arms of its 
nurse, or its pastor at the font, it may recall to us the true attitude 
of humble trust and confidence which most befits the human soul, 
whether of saint or philosopher. ‘Like as a weaned child on its 
mother’s breast, my soul is even as a weaned child.” When we medi- 
tate on the imperfect knowledge of a child, it is the best picture to 
us of our imperfect knowledge in this mortal state. ‘I am but as a 
little child, said Sir Isaac Newton, ‘ picking up pebbles on the shore 
of the vast ocean of truth.’ ‘ When I was a child—when I was an 
infant,’ said St. Paul, ‘I spake as an “ infant,” I thought as an 
“infant”; but when I became a man, the thoughts and the spirit of an 


“infant” were done away.’ It is the pledge to us of a perpetual progress. 
The baptism of an infant, as the birth of an infant, would be nothing 
were it not that it includes within it the hope and the assurance of 
all that is to follow after. In those feeble cries, in those unconscious 
movements, there is the first stirring of the giant within ;—the first 
dawn of that reasonable soul which will never die; the first budding 
of 


The seminal form which in the deeps 
Of that little chaos sleeps. 


The investment of this first beginning with a religious and solemn , 


character teaches us that, as we must grow from infancy to man- 
hood, so also we must grow from the infancy, the limited perceptions, 
the narrow faith, the stunted hope, the imperfect knowledge, the 
straitened affections of the infancy of this mortal state to the full- 
grown manhood of our immortal life. It suggests that we have to 
pass from the momentary baptism of unconscious infants through 
the transforming baptism of Fire and the Spirit—that is, of Ex- 
perience and of Character—which is wrought out through the many 
vicissitudes of life and the great change of death. 

4. There are many other changes consequent on the substi- 
tution of Infant for Adult Baptism. The whole institution of 
sponsors is of a later date. In the early centuries the answers 
were made for the child as a general rule by the parents. The 
creation of a new series of spiritual affinities was the result of trans- 
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ferring to a child the dramatic form which had been originally used 
for grown-up converts. This modern system of sponsors doubt- 
less has its social and moral advantages; but it was with the view of 
meeting the obvious difficulties which so complex an arrangement 
awakens in the minds at least of the uneducated, that the late 
Royal Commissioners on the Rubrics on one occasion recommended 
that the whole of that part of the Baptismal Service should be made 
optional. This, with many other sensible proposals, was rejected by 
the Lower House of the Southern Convocation. 

The connection of the Christian name with Baptism is also a result 
of the change. Properly speaking, the name is not given in Baptism, 
but having been already given, the person baptised is then publicly 
recognised as the bearer of the name which stamps his personality. 
In the case of the adult baptism of the early ages this was obvious. 
Flavius Constantinus had always been Flavius Constantinus, and 
Aurelius Augustinus always Aurelius Augustinus. It was only when 
the time of the name-giving and of the baptism, as in the case of 
infants, so nearly coincided, that the two came to be confounded. 

Confirmation, which once formed a part of Baptism, has been 
separated from it, and turned into a new ordinance, which in the 
Roman Catholic Church has been made into another sacrament. 
Along with this disruption between Confirmation and Baptism has 
taken place another change—the absolute prohibition throughout the 
Western Church of Infant Communion, which in the early Church 
was, as it still is in the East, the inseparable accompaniment of Infant 
Baptism. In early ages, as in the Eastern Church, Confirmation was 
the title given to the unction which accompanied Baptism; in the 
later Roman Church,*? and in most Protestant Churches, it is the 
title given to the open adoption of the Christian faith and life in 
mature years. 

Another curious series of changes has taken place in regard to the 
persons who administered Baptism. In the early centuries it was 
only the Bishop, and this is probably the origin of the retention by 
the Episcopal order of that part of the old Baptism which, as we have 
just said, was what we now call Confirmation. Thus, as the Episco- 
pate became more separate from the Presbyterate, as the belief in 
the paramount necessity of Baptism became stronger, as the popula- 
tions of Christendom increased, the right was extended to Presbyters, 
then to Deacons, and at last to laymen, and, in defiance of all early 
usage, to women. And thus it has happened, by one of those curious 
introversions of sentiment which are so instructive in ecclesiastical 


32 In the Roman Catholic Church, as well as in the Church of Scotland, including 
the Episcopal Church in Charles the Second’s time (see the documents of the Synod 
of Dunblane), the preparation for confirmation is virtually superseded by the pre- 


paration for the first communion, which in the Roman Church precedes confirmation 


and in the Scottish Church has taken its place. 
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history, that whilst in Protestant Churches which lay least stress op 
the outward rite, the administration is virtually confined to the 
clergy, in the Roman Catholic Church, which lays most stress on the 
rite, the administration is extended to the laity and to the female 
sex. It is a formidable breach in the usual theories concerning the 
indispensable necessity of the clerical order for the administration 
of the sacramental rites, and it is difficult to see what is the differ- 
ence in principle in the Roman Church which has rendered the 
practice with regard to one sacrament so exceedingly lax, with regard 
to the other so exceedingly rigid. 

Such are some of the general reflections suggested by the revolu- 
tions through which the oldest ordinance of the Church has come 
. down to our day. They may possibly make that ordinance more in- 
telligible both to those who cdopt and to those who have not adopted 
it. They may als» serve to show in one instance the transforma- 
tions Loth of letter and spirit which have taken place in many 
other examples. 

ARTHUR PeNRHYN STANLEY. 
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but not their exact year or precise locality. 

On the Ist of February we reached Cuddapah, 160 miles north 
of Madras, where the famine had been very severe. It is a cluster 
of villages in a rich plain, with fine mango and other trees shading 
the roads, bordered by a range of hills very bare but not high enough 
to afford a sanatorium. The place has a bad reputation for fever, 
but is in a rich, fertile country. From the rice fields a heavy crop 
had just been reaped; and though in some parts of the district one- 
fourth of the people died during the late famine, all now look well 
fed and happy, and their cattle in fine condition. 

After taking evidence from Europeans and natives in regard to the 
famine, we visited the canal of the Madras Irrigation Company, the 
lower division of a great project of Sir Arthur Cotton, which was 
originally meant to comprise two divisions. One of them was to carry 
the superfluous water of the Tungabhadra through the dry district of 
Bellary to the Kistna near Kurnool; another to take off a portion of 
the joint rivers Kistna and Tungabhadra near Kurnool, across the 
watershed separating it from the Pennair, the united waters then 
being turned into a canal where a navigable connection was ultimately 
to be formed with Nellore and the sea. A great area of land was thus 
to be irrigated, while the produce, for 400 miles, would have an outlet 
to the seacoast. The lower half of the project has alone been con- 
structed, that from Kurnool to Cuddapah, and as yet it has disappointed 
all expectation. An English company was formed, with authority to 
raise a capital of 1,000,000/. on a Government guarantee of five per 
cent. But the cost of construction, based on estimates for deltaic 
districts, was enormously increased by the difficulty of crossing a 
1 See Map in July number. 
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rugged country, and the estimatéd capital was found quite inadequate 
to complete the work. Further sums were raised, and the guarantee 
extended, but an unexpected difficulty arose, in the refusal of the 
water by the cultivators of the black cotton soil, of which one-half 
at least of the irrigable land consists. The difficulties financially 
are thus doubled: first, by the vastly increased cost of the works 
beyond the original estimate; and second, by the want of demand for 
the water on so large a proportion of the irrigable area. Nor is the 
latter difficulty likely to be overcome, for in years of average rainfall 
the black fertile soils yield large crops without irrigation, their power 
of absorbing moisture from the atmosphere, and of retaining it, having 
been shown by the experiments at Sydapet to be six or eight times that 
of an ordinary dry soil. In a financial view this canal is a complete 
failure. The great value of wells for irrigation was most forcibly 
shown in this district by the experience of the collector, Mr. Gribble, 
during the late famine. 

North of Cuddapah we pass through a fertile, highly cultivated 
rice district, where the people were reaping and threshing heavy 
crops. We skirted several villages nestling among trees, and sur- 
rounded ‘by good crops, a land of very small farms which in good 
years maintains, in abundance of rude food, a numerous population, 
who have little thrift or power of saving to protect themselves in 
years of scarcity. All the really good land is occupied. At Yarra- 
goontha we enter the black soil where cholum, followed by cotton 
or indigo, is the usual succession, and where the larger fields of the 
same kind of crop indicate large holdings. The soil is underlaid by 
horizontal rock, which splits into thick slabs like Caithness flags, and 
affords excellent material for the numerous bridges which carry the 
railway over the wide but, at this season, dry beds of the rivers. The 
Tahsildar of the district travelled part of the way with us, a very 
intelligent, observant man. Two-thirds of the ryots, or small land- 
holders, he said, are poor, most of them as poor as the coolies who 
have no land. Five acres of the good black soil he reckons the mini- 
mum that a family can live comfortably upon, and ten acres of land of 
an inferior quality. The high prices have enriched the wealthier culti- 
vators, but have impoverished the poorer. The increase of popula- 
tion, none of whom will leave their villages if they can eke out the 
seanty supply of food by nuts and seeds from the woods and jungle, 
is pressing on the means of subsistence. The uncultivated land is 
only; to be found in the poorest localities, and is used for pasturage, 
rent free. When taken up for cultivation it operates in two direc- 
tions: first, by narrowing the rent-free grazings of the old culti- 
vators ; and second, by offering a very risky investment for the labour 
of the most needy. 

We pass some thickets of date palms where the date is taken for 
distillation into ‘ toddy,’ the favourite spirit of the country. 
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At the principal * stations the native passengers are served with 
water by a Brahmin, from whom, being of the highest caste, all 
persons may take without defilement. He goes along the train 
with his brass vessels; a sudra, or low-caste man, stoops, and in his 
open hands placed together, and raised to the level of his mouth, receives F 
the precious liquid. The vessel of the Brahmin is not touched, else he 
would be defiled. A Brahmin asks water, and js served with it in the 
smaller vessels, from which he drinks, there being no defilement be- 
tween Brahmin and Brahmin. 

Bellary stands on one of the driest plateaux of the Presidency, 
and at the termination of railway communication towards the west. 
An extension through the cotton district of Dharwar by Hoobli to 
the seaport of Carwar, on the Arabian Sea, is contemplated. This 
district was heavily visited by famine, the effects of which are still 
visible. Crowds of people had come into the town to witness a 
grand religious procession, the animation of which might well 
have deceived a spectator into the belief that the reported sufferings 
from famine had been exaggerated. But a visit to some of the 
country villages dispelled that impression. In one which we ex- 
amined, there are one hundred families, seventy of whom are land- 
owners, and thirty are landless. When all are mingled together the 
difference in the condition of the two classes is not readily distin- 
guished. On my request the headman of the village placed all the 
landed men on one side, and the landless on the other. This at 
once disclosed two distinct phases of humanity—the comparatively 
well-to-do landowner, clean and well fed, and the lackland ‘ coolie,’ 
thin, eager-eyed, half starved. I questioned these as to their present 
means of living, which they said were most scant and difficult, as the 
landholders were straitened by the famine and employed no labour ; 
and the only thing they could do was to gather stalks of corn (large 
thick reeds from which the ears had been harvested) and carry it in 
bundles to the town to sell for fuel. What little they got from this 
was eked out by gathering and eating the seeds of weeds, which had 
been left to ripen after the regular crop had been removed. Poor 
creatures, they even take out the rafters of their wretched huts and 
sell them to buy food. The native officer, an intelligent man, in 
answer to my question whether this was a typical example of the 
agricultural villages in the district, said it was a favourable example, 
as the people here, being within a few miles of the principal town and 
station, had chances which more remote villages did not possess. 
There are 2,200 acres of fine land in this village, paying a rent to 
Government of 70/. a year, more than a third of it being Inam, and 
rent free. The ten largest ryots in ordinary years, and before the late 
famine, employed forty labourers all the year; but since the famine 
they have not been able to do so, and the labourers must shift as they 
best can. They were on the verge of starvation. 
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Mr. Lewis, a missionary who has been thirteen years in this dis- 
trict, says that the small landholders, paying 1/. each to Government, 
are a sober, quiet, well-conducted people, who in their way work 
hard. Before he came here he lived in Somerset and Devon, and 
comparing the condition of the people here in good years with that 
of the agricultural labourers of those counties, he thinks them more 
free from care and better fed, not so well lodged, but having less 
expense for clothes and education. Eating, gossiping, and sleeping 
are the happiness of their lives. Their religion, in his opinion, is a 
custom, and though very impressible they are very conservative of old 
customs. No man beyond the age of eighteen to twenty-four, or 
woman from fourteen to fifteen, is unmarried. Mr. Lewis finds a 
ready hearing among them, and is careful not to offend them by 
criticism of their objects of worship, while trying to teach them a 
purer religion by repeating a parable of our Lord, and speaking 
simply to them upon the lesson it unfolds. 

The railway station here is fortified, and thére is a fort, on a 
rocky hill like Edinburgh Castle, within which all Europeans could 
take shelter in case of need. The place is garrisoned by two regi- 
ments and a battery of artillery, being in the close neighbourhood 
of the Nizam’s dominions. There are fine roads in all directions, and 
once a week polo and the band, and most nights an entertainment of 
some kind. 

The black soil very much resembles the prairies of Illinois. It is 
cultivated carelessly, great part lying uncropped for want of means, and 
that which is cropped very foul with weeds. The cotton crop, which 
is generally grown by advances from Bombay merchants, is short, 
but thick and regular, and tolerably good when fairly cleaned between 
the rows. The country continues much the same till we cross the 
Toongabudra river, when we enter the territory of the Nizam. In 
the doab between this river and the Kistna the land is good and 
well cultivated, and the flocks more numerous. That portion through 
which the railway passes north of the Kistna is thinly peopled and 
much of it waste. The native rulers seem to recognise the pro- 
priety of not encouraging population on poor land. In the few 
villages one sees the people seem to be in a more prosperous state, 
their houses and temples more substantial than those on our side of 
the border. 

At Shahabad we leave the main line and travel 120 miles by 
the Nizam’s railway to Hyderabad, passing through rather a poorer 
country interpersed with granite boulders and rocky hills, some 
crowned with hill forts. The Nizam is still in his minority, and the 
country is governed by Sir Salar Jung and a co-regent. The total 
revenue is a little over three millions sterling from a population of 
nine millions, and an area of 80,000 square miles. Within five 
miles of the capital we maintain a large European force of infantry, 
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i native force, the two including the 
cavalry ” ~ pe = iP the Treaty of 1800, by the revenue 
oe * Ae a districts ;’ and a ‘contingent’ force which, by the 
oa 63 is paid for out of the revenue of the ‘assigned dis- 
om ¥: a ie M The combined force is at the disposal of the 
o. rs salad for preserving the internal tranquillity of the 
gm Pf ii inions, and for the purpose of a general defensive 
a. Th cade districts passed at the time entirely into the 
or h British ; the surplus revenue of the assigned districts of 
then a ial of the ‘contingent,’ is handed over to the 
<a en i the richest part of the territory of H yderabad, and 
sm “1 British officials under the Resident, Sir pony 
rs a i ‘athe Commissioner of Berar. This arrangement wil 
orm ag ine as the contingent is maintained, the assigned dis- 
a. being held in trust for that object. seadialcainiiaimeal 

tern side, comprising one-third of the Nizam ri 

‘ oo rn tanks, and produces rice abundantly, and the people live 
peented “4 dite tive crops in the year, and pays a high rate of assess- 
Bt h \tiihiiaitiinds and the people are generally prosperous. 
as ot side the land is comparatively poor, and the people 
a “ie nr ‘- Berar, where the finest quality of black cotton soil 
” oe orn eople did well during the time of high prices of cotton 
go rt 1 867 Since the fall in price they turned to oil seeds, 
oe — dedi wi largely for export at Bombay. The ryots have 
| yr 2 hg thirty years’ settlement, under which they may 
Md we ir land or any portion of it. But any tenant who 
a eheydivene ‘occupancy right’ before the settlement cannot 
a * 
pape i i ustom in this State to give large 

eth et rye Senate during their lives ; but this was 
ele hit ro withdrawal at death, and the son did not succeed 
igi rant from the sovereign was issued. It was found 
Sie eer sal is more secure of justice under a direct holding 
ostpetm aia through his officers, and the country is now all so 
en ars nage ses of some large hereditary estates. Sub- 
18 “r t prohibited, and when carried too far may become a 
nee nope? y in the opinion of both the co-regents, separately 
ene ie me, there is no remedy for it. “It is the conten of 
eR t wibdivide, and who can interfere with that? There 
7 Sted “di tinction between our mode of assessment and theirs. 
= apg am sisi to the value of the crops cultivated, taking 
4 sae ‘tt om the more valuable crops of the richer land. 
par teint rem coal-field, interstratified with iron, has been 

A very Mp astern part of the country. Specimens of both were 
> creda vs the engineer, who said that the iron had been 
=a maton ‘al ‘katate by Dr. Stenhouse, to be equal to the 
pronou ’ 
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best Swedish. A railway, 220 miles in length, has been proposed and 
surveyed to open up the country, which would connect the capital 
with the navigable waters of the Godavery, and tap this coal-field at 
two-thirds of the distance, and afford an outlet for it at both ends, 
The nearest coal-field to Hyderabad by railway at present is 940 
miles. The proposed line would open a coal supply within 150, 
But immense though this advantage would be to the Nizam, it would 
be still more important to us. Both the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies at present draw their chief supply from England. A 
paper showing the great value of cheaper coal in India was issued by 
the Public Works Department in 1876. It shows how the working 
of coal in Bengal has provided employment, that its influence is felt 
as far as the Punjab and Rajpootana, and that by its use abundant 
crops are distributed, and cheap transport of surplus produce to the 
sea-board effected. ‘The development of Indian coal-fields, and the 
cheap distribution of coal, is,’ in the opinion of the Public Works 
Department of India, ‘one of the most important questions pressing 
on the attention of the Government, and no efforts should be spared 
to attain this object.’ Here is a favourable opportunity which the 
Nizam is anxious to adopt. He prefers to do so without incurring 
further obligation to the Indian Government, but, from some 
jealousy, is denied the privilege of raising the necessary capital 
in London on his own credit. One would have supposed that 
the Government, with its hands full of uncompleted works within 
its own territory, would have been eager to encourage an enter- 
prise involving neither responsibility nor obligation, and which 
could not fail to be advantageous to the interests of the people of both 
States. 

The city of Hyderabad is, in point of population, the fourth city 
in India, about 400,000. We rode through it on elephants, as the 
people are not very friendly to strangers, many of them going 
about with swords in their arms, and pistols in their belts. The 
streets in the afternoon were full of people, buying and selling, 
dressed in every variety of colour, and with much more liberality of 
clothing than is common in the lower country, for the city is nearly 
2,000 feet above sea level. We extended our ride to a tank or lake 
which supplies the city with water, the wall of which is formed) by 
arches of masonry laid on their sides, the arches pressing against the 
water. Here entering a steam launch we navigated the lake among 
its picturesque bays and granite islets, closing the day, in January, 
with what would be thought a beautiful summer evening ‘in_England. 


We entered the Bombay Presidency at Sholapore on the 9th of 
February. It is a considerable place, with a population of 53,000, 
and the seat of a cotton factory on the joint-stock principle, with a 
capital of 80,000/., and employing 600 people. The factory is fitted 
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with thé newest machinery from Manchester, and has been established 
two years. The only drawback is the price of coal, which is six times 
higher than in England. The hours of labour are not restricted, 
generally eleven daily, the people working every day, and resting 
each alternate Sunday. They manufacture from Indian cotton, 
grown in this and neighbouring districts, the coarser goods suited to 
the Indian market. The wages in comparison with Lancashire are as 
nearly as possible in the proportion of one month’s work here for one 
week there. The Lancashire machinist who superintends the working 
says that: under such circumstances Manchester cannot compete with 
them in Indian goods. Young men, women and children, seem all 
yery deft at the work, and every part of it appears to be conducted 
much as the same work is at home. It will be a great matter if this 
business proves financially successful, as there is no class which our 
rule has pressed harder upon than the native weaver and artisan. 
Before commencing the examination of witnesses each day in 
regard to the famine, we have generally been able to arrange a visit 
to the country, starting in the early morning to avoid the heat of the 
sun. On the morning of the 10th we drove to Ekrook Tank, a work 
planned by Colonel Fyfe, and opened in 1871. It is calculated to 
irrigate for the whole year upwards of 15,000 acres, and commands 
nearly 18,000. As yet only one-tenth of this takes the water. The 
advantages of its application, when combined with ample manuring, 
are most satisfactorily shown on the land of a sowcar, or native banker, 
who manures his land witha mixture of night soil and street sweepings 
at the rate of forty tons an acre, which he buys at ls. 6d. a ton in 
the town, and carts it. The land is planted with sugar-cane, kept 
under constant irrigation, and the produce which I saw being reaped, 
squeezed and boiled, yields sugar worth 30/. an acre, at a cost of 5l. 
for the manure, 1/. for the water,and 10s, for the land—which leaves 
a large margin for labour and profit. Comparing this with the 
management of the indolent cultivator, who takes everything he can 
out of the land at the least cost of labour, and with no attempt to 
improve or maintain its fertility, it may be doubted whether the 
system of dandling and protecting him is good either for the country 
or himself. The law of this Presidency now makes him a ward under 
the collector if he gets into difficulties; and the collector, already 
overwhelmed with work, instead of allowing him to be legally sold up 
when: his means and credit are gone, may interpose and try to make 
a profit for him out of the land from which he could draw no profit 
himself! As this may be the position of thousands at the same time, 
the notion that the collector can do this successfully seems absurd. 
On the black soil when the rains set in, the land becomes so sticky 
that wheel conveyance, except on hard roads, is nearly impracticable. 
During famine, even though the roads or ground be practicable, there 
may be no oxen to be got. This happened at Kaludgi, sixty miles 
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from this station, upon which 5,000 men left the public works and 
themselves carried corn as a speculation, buying it from the merchants 
at the railway, and selling it successfully at Kaludgi for their own 
profit. This was successfully carried on for some time when no other 
transport could be obtained. 

We arrived at Ahmednuggur on the morning of the 12th of 
February, after being on the railway all the night. As the morning 
broke we were passing over a new line made during the famine, which 
gives a shorter route to Calcutta, and obviates the descent and ascent 
of the Ghats. The country is bare, and not much of it cultivated, 
except the rich black soil in the hollows. We are nowin the Deccan, 
the country of the marauding Mahrattas in Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
time, and of their descendants, the not over-quiet cultivators, whose 
alleged oppression by their bankers recently led to violence and 
bloodshed. This city was captured by Sir Arthur in 1803, and the 
memory of the officers who fell at the breach is kept green on a 
monument on the old wall near the gate, on which are the names of 
Major McKenzie and Captain Grant of the Ross-shire Highlanders, and 
Captain Plenderleath of the Native Infantry. 

During the day we were engaged in taking evidence, and towards 
evening we traversed the city, examining the samples of corn 
exhibited in the market, where I found the price of wheat nearly as 
high as ours this year at home. The natives everywhere were most 
civil, the collector, Mr. Stewart, and the judge, Mr. Wedderburn, being 
both much respected. I was invited by the municipality to open 
their new water-works, which gave me an opportunity of compliment- 
ing them on this most useful improvement, and on the generally 
happy appearance of the townspeople who thronged the streets. 

The financial state of the cultivators may be judged of by the follow- 
ing proportion of solvent and indebted landowners in a single talook. 
Out of 970 only 139 are in full possession of their land ; of 725 the 
whole produce goes to the sowcar, and in the case of 106 their land is 
uncropped for want of means. The Government assessment is blamed 
for this state of affairs, but the following figures seem to show that if 
the people paid no rent for the land, their position would be little 
affected. In ten cases in which the crops were sold by auction the 
average price realised was twenty times the amount of the Govern- 
ment demand. The Hindu law of Menu lays down the right of the 
State, in time of peace, as one-sixth the produce of dry land. It is not 
indeed a question of rent, but of the crushing advantage which the law 
gives the creditor over the cultivator. The land of a native chief in 
this neighbourhood was lately settled at a rate 125 per cent. higher 
than the Government land, and the people were quite satisfied. The 
answers to a series of questions put to the general body of sowcars 
here state that the interest they charge varies with the credit of the 
borrower. Where sufficient security is lodged money may be pro- 
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fitably lent at six per cent. per annum. But the rates required from 
the cultivators are 12, 24, and 36 per cent., according to the security. 
Out of 100 rupees borrowed, 50 per cent. is for expenses of cultivation, 
15 for marriages, and 35 for household expenses. In the last ten 
years the profits made by the money-lenders have been more than 
absorbed by their losses. The civil courts are declared by all parties 
to be very expensive and dilatory, the costs amounting to 25 per cent. 
of the claim, comprising 10 per cent. for stamps, eight for vakils or 
pleaders, and seven for miscellaneous expenses. The proportion for 
stamps is excessive, and is believed to yield a large revenue to the 
Government after paying all the expense of the courts. Out of one 
hundred decrees not more than twenty are executed. Many years’ 
saleable produce, they say, would not liquidate the total amount of 
village debt, and the sowcars would willingly compromise for half. 
They allege that during the famine they supported 50 per cent. of the 
ryots. 
The cause of these financial difficulties may be traced to several 
sources. There has been a collapse from the temporary prosperity 
produced by the high prices of cotton during the war in the American 
cotton States. This has been followed by seasons of scarcity and 
drought upon a class of soil which, being naturally retentive of 
moisture, has not demanded the same arrangements for artificial 
irrigation as have been provided in other parts of India. The people 
themselves are less continuously industrious, and their exhaustive 
system of husbandry, with, at the same time, an increasing and home- 
staying population, must, with each new generation, leave a smaller 
proportion for each individual. The general body of the community 
is thus becoming poorer, and their dependence on the chance of 
seasons greater. All this diminishes the value of the security 
which the cultivator has to offer to his banker, who, in his turn, 
finds it necessary to demand higher rates of interest. The subject 
is one of vital importance, and will receive further elucidation as we 
proceed. 

Five-sixths of the cultivators here are embarrassed by debt, 
the total amount of which is estimated as equal to seven and a 
half years’ rental of their land. The Government take from them 
130,000 rupees as rent, and the sowcars 240,000 as interest, reckoned 
at an average rate of 24 per cent. About 700,000 acres in this 
district are lying uncultivated from want of means and of bullocks 
to plough. Good black soil is let at 1s. 9d. an acre, a rate at 
which money might easily be made if the cultivators had any 
capital. Wells are everywhere preferred to canal irrigation on equal 
terms of cost. 

There is a Government farm at Kandeish under the management 
of Mr. Stormont, 1,100 acres in extent, 500 of which are under the 
plough, and 100 in experimental plantations. One-third of the 
Vout. VI.—No. 32. 3B 
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cultivated area is deep black soil: The chief points aimed at are the 
production and distribution of better and cleaner seed to the cultivator, 
experiments on the effect of manures, introduction of improved imple- 
ments and of new plants, and the improvement of native breeds of cattle 
by crossing with indigenous and European animals. There are two 
leading kinds of Indian wheat, yellow, of very good quality, weighing 
64 Ibs. a bushel, and with irrigation and manure yielding 18 bushels 
an acre; and white wheat, weighing 58 lbs., which is better suited to 
dry cultivation. Irrigation on black soil without manure Mr. Stormont 
considers injurious. An intelligent native farmer will not irrigate this 
soil’ more than once in three years, that being its turn for manure, 
The native plough goes deeper than the English with the same power 
applied, and, as they do not require to turn over the soil, it is better 
suited to the land and the working cattle, and to the means of the 
cultivator. As all begin to sow the land on the same day, when the 
village priest gives the signal, a joint share in improved implements 
will not work. The most promising branch of this experimental 
farm is that which enables the manager to distribute, to the headmen 
of villages, bulls of an improved breed. Of new trees the Casalpinia 
coriaria, which produces pods yielding tannin, is being rapidly 
spread; and the Inga dulcis, which grows rapidly for hedges, is 
useful for ploughs and fuel, and is capable of being coppiced. Near 
the sea-coast the carob tree, which in the Mediterranean islands 
and coasts is so productive of cattle food, is being tried. The 
natives of Kandeish are clever agriculturists, but. have no capital, 
and depend on the sowcar. The labourers here are so well employed 
that they will not work much more than half time, as they can 
earn fourpence halfpenny by a short day’s work, and that suffices 
them. 

I visited the American mission schools here, where the children 
are taught in their own language, and also a normal school for the 
preparation of native teachers, and had an interview with an American 
clergyman and his wife, the latter of whom conducts a woman’s 
mission of native women converts, or children of converts, who visit 
the women of the city and villages, and find a ready welcome. The 
converts are chiefly among the lowest castes, but the mission is glad 
to get the poor and lowly for whom few care, but who with their 
children are educated, and so become really superior to the castes 
who formerly looked down upon them. I had a long conversation 
with these good American people, modest, but earnest and self- 
reliant, carrying on a noble work with little to cheer them beyond 
the consciousness of good and faithful service. Other missions here 
are also active. An English orphanage has been opened where 
200 orphans from the famine are being tenderly cared for and 


educated. 
We arrived at Poona on the 14th of February. It is a charming 
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city, 2,000 feet above'sea level, the resort of the principal officials of* 
the Presidency of Bombay from July'to October, during the rains. 

The weather in the intervals is-then delicious; the air cool and the’ 
sky cloudless: This lasts for two or three days at a time, then down 

come torrents of ‘rain which lay the-dust and cool the air, and cover 

the land-with verdure. ‘There is a large army corps of all branches‘ 
stationed here, to-which is added during the season the Governor’ 
and his staff, and council. A river flows by the city, and ‘the publie’ 
gardens on its banks,:with the:-military’ bands, are the place of 
evening resort. There is'a drive under an‘avenue of fine mango” 
trees which form a complete overarching shade, and alongside of it a 

‘lady’s mile.’ The houses of Europeans are numerous-and handsome. 

The city itself has a population of 120,000. Within a few miles 

there is a mountain range to which picnics are made, one pretty 

point being Lake Fyfe, a vast artificial reservoir, which, besides 

supplying water to the city and suburbs, and the cantonments and 

powder mills, is-capable of irrigating 100,000 acres. Its effect on 

the market gardens within a radius of some miles round the city is 

shown by the most luxuriant crops of every kind, outside of which 

the country at this season is barren. The canal is carried for sixty- 

four miles, and gradually for all that distance along the flat, in which 

the railway also runs, its refreshing and vivifying influences are 

spreading with an annual increase. The bund or embankment, 

placed at the gap through which the outfall of the hills passes, is a 

wall of masonry, a mile long and a hundred feet high, an engineering 

work which is highly ereditable to the skill of its constructor, 

Colonel Fyfe. 

We are now in the capital of the Deccan, in a dry region where 
the crops often fail, and whence in former times, prompted perhaps 
by necessity, the Mahrattas, after reaping their own scanty harvests 
in November, used to start out on predatory expeditions all over 
Southern India to plunder the more industrious races of the plains, 
returning in spring to spend the fruits of their rapine at their leisure. 
Our rule has put an end to this with a strong hand, but without sub- 
stituting so easy a method of remedying the natural poverty of their 
position. Hence arise periodical distress and a large measure of dis- 
content, manifesting itself of late years in violent attacks on the 
money-lenders, and in bands of robbers—dacoits—quite capable of 
wider extension if favourable circumstances should occur. The 
European officers are kept in a state of uneasy suspicion, watched by 
asociety of natives who act as the people’s protectors, the publicity of 
whose proceedings through their discussions and newspapers is really 
a safeguard to the Government. 

There are two hundred members of this society, the leader of 
which was examined by us. He stated that the society had been 
chosen by 20,000 landholders, to state their views to the Commission, 

3B2 
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and among that number were included Deccan and Treaty sirdars of 
large property, as well as small landholders and labourers; so that 
all classes interested in land in the Deccan were represented. He is 
a pleader in the courts, a very sharp, intelligent old man, who, so 
long as he kept to the subject he thoroughly understood, was most 
interesting and instructive. He strongly advocated the native Pun- 
chayet Courts, and showed that, if they were substituted for small 
cause courts, five-sixths of the business of the civil courts would 
disappear. He argued that suits respecting land should go to the civil 
courts, all others to Punchayets. For such cases no long scientific 
process of investigation is required. One-sixth only of the present 
litigation would remain for the superior courts, in which alone 
pleaders would appear—the parties stating their own cases, at a 
minimum of cost, in the Punchayets. The number of cases for the 
whole Presidency appears great, but when divided among the 22,500 
villages in it would give but six or seven cases for each. The 
Punchayets should not be, however, in every village, where personal 
interest might be evoked, but at central stations. Both sowcar and 
ryot would prefer the Punchayet, which should have the power of 
obtaining the attendance of witnesses. 

The well-meant attempt to restrain the accumulation of interest, 
which was introduced in 1860, by fixing a limitation of three years to 
current accounts, had, he said, greatly increased litigation, and had 
proved injurious to the borrower, in consequence of the necessity im- 
posed on the lender to renew the bond, which thereby led to the intro- 
duction of compound interest. For the creditor, to prevent his claim 
being barred by time, not in order to recover the debt, must file a suit 
every third year, the cost of which thus falls on the debtor four times 
in twelve years instead of once. The bond at each time is renewed 
with added interest. The debt thus assumes four new forms during 
a period of twelve years, and with interest at 33 per cent. doubles 
itself every third year. Five pounds borrowed thus, with compound 
interest, in twelve years become eighty, if no part of the principal has 
been paid. Under the old system the same sum, at simple interest, 
would in twelve years be only twenty-five. The ruinous effects of 
this must be obvious. Nor does it end here, for the costs of the decree 
are each time added. Crores of rupees are thus thrown away in the 
civil courts, inimical feelings between parties are increased, and docu- 
ments are fabricated to the ruin of each other. It is believed that 
hardly a man goes to a court and returns without some falsehood. 
The judges under such circumstances find it difficult to administer 
justice, and the litigants, occupied in legal disputes, neglect their 
farms. The consequence had been an enormous increase of litigation, 
the suits filed in Bombay in 1860 having risen from 91,000 to quite 
double that number annually since that.time. There was no complaint 
from the ryot or the country to lead to this legislation, from which all 
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parties were most desirous to revert to the former twelve years’ period, 
with the safeguard of a pass-book to be filled up by the money- 
lender and kept by the borrower, without proof of which having been 
done any action at law should fail. The charges under the new 
Stamp Act were much complained of, the smallest cases paying in 
proportion more than great ones, and the largest share of this revenue 
being thus taken from the most necessitous class. If, as is generally 
believed, the revenue exacted for court fees yields a large surplus 
to the State after paying all the expenses of the judiciary esta- 
blishment, no time should be lost in removing this just cause of 
complaint. 

A native landowner who holds inam, or rent-free land, with 
nearly 200 tenants, told us that the rent paid to him was about one- 
sixth of the gross produce. His people hold from three to twelve 
acres each, on an annual lease, under which he admitted they may 
be turned out, or have their rent raised, as he may find convenient. 
But he and his society claim that Government should grant a thirty 
years’ lease, and limit its demand to one-sixth of the surplus after 
deducting all expenses of cultivation. 

Great dissatisfaction was expressed at the absence of any results 
from the Deccan Riots Commission, especially in regard to the Limi- 
tation Act. The report, they said, had dispelled the charge that the 
people were suffering as a consequence of their own extravagance. 
The poverty is undoubted. Seventy-five per cent of the cultivators 
on the poorer class of land are hopelessly indebted. A man with 
twenty acres can, in most cases, cultivate not over five. Things are 
tending gradually to abolition of credit, and a change in condition 
from ryots to labourers. In Dharwar one-fourth of the land has in 
this way passed into the hands of money-lenders, non-cultivators, who 
sublet to tenant-labourers, from whom they exact half the crop, and 
also the Government assessment. The average amount of this is one 
shilling an acre, and, as there are ten lacs of outstanding arrears in 
the Poona division at present, two million acres are in risk of 
passing from the ryots into the hands of Government. In that case 
the Government might re-issue this land without conferring right 
of mortgage, but with permanency of possession so long as the 
rent was paid. Many officers of experience advocate this course 
as the one best suited to the natives of India. There has been a 
plague of rats all over this part of the country which have made fearful 
havoc of the crop, and reduced by two-thirds what would otherwise 
have been a fair crop. In certain seasons they breed and spread with 
immense rapidity, and with the return of heavy rain disappear as 
quickly. Following a year of famine, this has greatly aggravated 
the sufferings of the Mahratta people, who are the most improvident 


in India. 
The Deccan consists entirely of trap soils, which divide themselves 
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into broad distinctive features: first, the black, which is the best 
in quality, and is let by the Government at 2s. to 3s. an acre; 
second, the red, at 2s. to 2s. 6d.; and third, a shallow, grey, dusty, 
hot, sandy soil, which is charged at 6d. to 9d. an acre. The 
two best form two-fifths of the whole, the least productive being the 
most extensive. The deep black sojl holds moisture best, and for a 
long time, and will draw it from the atmosphere, even though rain 
does not fall. Certain parts of the Deccan are more subject to 
droughts than others. At the crest of the Ghats there may be a 
rainfall of 300 inches, and not one-fourth of it ten miles eastward. 
Droughts come with comparative frequency, but severe famine only 
once or twice in a century. 

The Forest Department are very active in this part of the country, 
and contemplate dealing with one-seventh of its area, much of which 
is already heavily timbered. This is three times the proportion 
of woods to cultivated land in England. They are now enclosing 
great breadths, on which seeds of all kinds of forest trees, suited 
to the climate, are sown broadcast during the rains. This enclosure 
shuts out the people from much of their grazing land, and from 
getting timber for fuel and other purposes to which they and their 
fathers had long been accustomed without stint. Great discontent 
is thereby aroused, which will most likely, in the opinion of the 
police, lead to erime, and may become a source of danger. To a cer- 
tain degree the preservation. of forests is most desirable, but their 
extension by the forest officers in a reckless manner, and with too 
high a hand, should be most carefully guarded against. The all- 
important subject of improved agriculture is constantly in the mind 
of the Governor, Sir Richard Temple. He has projected a plan 
of agricultural education for Western India, which is in course 
of preparation, and in his hands cannot fail to be carried out with 
effect. 

Whilst at Poona we made several excursions into the country, the 
last being eighteen miles through the tract watered by the canal from 
Lake Fyfe. There were large breadths of bearded wheat, all in ear 
on the 19th of February, and showing the promise of an average 
English crop, shorter in straw but thick on the ground. There was 
a marked distinction in parts recently manured, which were taller 
and thicker, as if they had been treated with nitrate of soda, The 
charge for irrigation is 4s. an acre. Two crops are grown in the year, 
great millet for the rain crop, and wheat for the winter crop. Manure 
is applied as often as it can be had. Large eight-bullock ploughs 
were working on the fallow land in preparation for the rain-crop, 
grinding down the clods into fine mould. They were moving the soil 
to a ‘depth of ten inches, managed by two men, one holding the 
plough, the other guiding the bullocks, which were yoked two and 
two ahead of each other. The plough is a powerful wooden wedge, 
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shod and pointed with iron, which bores into and rends the hard but 
friable earth, bursting and breaking it in large lumps, which are partly 
crumbled by the friction of the wedge, and partly broken into mould by 
the feet of the cattle. The two men by voice and action urge them to 
their work, shouting to each by name, either with an endearing 
epithet or the reverse, as encouragement or intimidation may appear 
expedient. The cattle were fine large white animals, and pulled very 
honestly. 

Leaving our kind and hospitable friends at Poona, after an hour 
and a half we reached the edge of the Ghats, whence we descend 
2,000 feet through fine scenery, the mountains rising all round as the 
railway winds its way by a gradual fall into the low country, through 
deep-wooded ravines which, in the rains, sparkle with numerous 
waterfalls amidst the verdure. We push on through Bombay to 
Guzerat, the day beginning to dawn as we neared Surat, where the 


country is rich and productive. We cross the Taptee river, here. 


navigable to the sea, and in two hours more we come to the splendid 
river Nerbudda, of great width, a strong tide running up from the sea. 
A new railway bridge of iron is being constructed, to rest on tubes of 


large diameter, as the present bridge was found not sufficiently firm: 


to withstand the rush, and occasional shock, of floating trees in time 
of flood! Thousands of people were at work, men and women, in 
hoisting and placing the enormous tubes, and in all the other en- 
gineering operations connected with this stupendous work, which is 
on a scale of magnitude beyond the conception of native rule. The 
cost is justified by the fact that this line will connect Bombay with 
Delhi and Northern India, and independently of its own traffic will 
(or would but for the unfortunate break of gauge) provide a direct 
outlet to Bombay for the produce of that extensive and fertile region. 
For many miles we had been passing through the rich black cotton 


soil of Surat and Broach, the latter city having a fine position on the~ 


north branch of the Nerbudda. 


At Baroda the country alters, the soil is a reddish loam clothed’ 
with splendid trees, which look all the richer after the comparatively: 


naked black soil country. The flag of the Resident’s house (where 
the former Guickwar attempted to poison Colonel Phayre) is seen 
amidst rich parklike scenery. Near Nariad there is very fine 
cultivation from wells, tobacco and garden crops beautifully farmed, 
and every sign of prosperity among the people. Their holdings are 
separated by low hedges, every one has his well, and, where this is 
attainable and the water good, I believe no other irrigation in India 
can compare with it. Each man can use it when and how he pleases, 
and as he must keep bullocks for the labour of his land, and he and 
his family on these small holdings do most of the work, they hardly 
feel the cost of lifting the water. Their villages are generally tile- 
roofed, the people are better clad, and their bullocks are stronger and 
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bigger than I have yet seen. All this is the result of ‘ well’ irriga- 
tion on a better soil, with a climate seldom so extreme in drought 
as to cause severe scarcity, never famine. 

At Memadabad I visited the court, the Treasury, and the hospital, 
The work of collecting the revenue is done by the native officials, 
That morning they had sent off by rail to Bombay 100,000 rupees, 
An armed guard is kept at the Treasury room. In the hospital there 
were only two cases—one a poor little boy whose arm had been broken 
by the stroke of a stick from a ryot, into whose crop the boy had 
allowed his cow to stray; and the other an elderly man who, on 
interposing to protect the boy, was brutally attacked by the same 
fellow with his weeding hook, and desperately wounded and cut. The 
man had been arrested and was awaiting trial. 

In the early dawn next morning we drove to Kaira, a place of 
12,000 inhabitants, along a fine road with sheltering trees. The 
town stands on the high bank of a river. From the top of the 
collector’s house there is an extensive view over a rich, well-timbered 
country. There are many monkeys, some very large, and though 
they injure the crops, no one molests them. This care of life in 
regard to the lower creation is a principle of Hindu religion more 
strictly observed than that of care of their fellow creatures outside 
the circle of their own family connection. Within that circle they 
are wonderfully kind. Hindus of high caste never take life. Some 
are strict vegetarians, and in order to preserve life will frighten 
away fish from parts of a river where they have reason to expect 
English officers to come in quest of them. Even the much-abused 
money-lender refuses all advances to fishermen. On one occasion I 
came upon an extensive enclosed park with shelter sheds, maintained 
by a native banker, into which horses no longer fit for use were 
charitably received and fed, that they might wear out their lives in 
quietness. And yet female infanticide is undoubtedly too common, 
64 females to 100 males being not an unusual proportion in the 
population. A native judge explained this to me by the great 
desire among the lower class to intermarry with the higher, a 
lower man being ready to pay a needy man of the higher order a 
large sum of money to induce the son of the higher rank to marry 
his daughter. But when the lower man has no money, as is too 
often the case, the female infant is apt to be neglected and allowed 
to die. 

A growing feeling of dissatisfaction with English rule, which I had 
met with from the same reason in other quarters, found expression 
in this district. Before the mutiny and under the old East India 
Company, the people had learned by experience that our practice was 
to do away with all the cesses and duties with which native govern- 
ments formerly harassed their people. But since that time our course 
has been constantly to add some new tax. They do not acknowledge 
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the advantage of our great civilising works, but. they do feel their cost. 
The needful roads and works which were formerly carried out by the 
collector and his staff, at moderate cost out of the revenue, are now 
committed to engineers with expensive departments and a vastly 
increased annual outlay. Disaffection is aroused, we are hated by 
the Mussulmans, and disliked by the Hindus. This is not likely at 
present to take tangible form, as there is no head under whom the 
various dissatisfied persons would unite. But a crusade is being 
preached here against the infidel Government by the Mahommedans, 
and on all sides there is a readiness to blame it fon every occasion. 
There was lately a tumult at Surat, during which the civil authori- 
ties had to take shelter in a public building from the violence of 
the people, and which might have led to direful results but for the 
sharp interposition of troops. It is singularly illustrative of our 
rule that, though the people for six generations have known no other, 
we are still) strangers among them. Our representatives come and 
go, now faster than ever, and we and they look on each other with 
distrust. 

Ahmedabad, a city of 120,000 people, was formerly the seat of 
the kings of Guzerat. It is placed on a river in a finely cultivated 
and beautifully timbered country; the founder Ahmed having left a 
memorial of his taste in an extremely elegantly proportioned small 
mosque with two minarets, the stone and marble carving of which 
vie with the exquisite work at Agra. A neighbouring modern Jine 
temple, built thirty years ago, somewhat in Hindu fashion, only less 
ugly, cannot compare with this in beauty. 

On this line of railway 1,500 people are employed, of whom little 
more than fifteen are Europeans. The native guards and other employés 
are most reliable, sober men. In ten years not one has been dismissed 
for drunkenness. During the four monsoon months, when traffic of 
all kinds diminishes on account of the rains, the manager gives a 
large proportion of the men their leave for that period, to which they 
make no objection, as their mode of living is simple and cheap, and 
they have abundance saved to enable them to take a holiday with 
their relations. They return when the rains cease, the railway company 
being saved their wages in the idle time, and the men having had their 
holiday. Englishmen in the same position would have saved nothing, 
and could not afford a holiday. 

On our return we halted at Surat, another ancient city, with a 
population of 107,000. It stands on the navigable river Taptee, 
within twelve miles of the sea, and is the earliest seat of our Indian 
possession. The Dutch preceded us, but we rendered such useful help 
to the Mahommedan monarch that the Dutch were ousted, and the 
‘Company’ put in their stead. Within the city is an ancient Dutch 
burying-ground with grand tombs, now crumbling to pieces. Outside 
the city walls is the English burying-place, where our earliest repre- 
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sentatives who died here have been placed in tombs of great magni. 
ficence. The principal one, or rather one enfolding the other, is 
in memory of two brothers Oxenden, who more than a hundred 
and fifty years ago seem in succession to have held the chief posts, 
There is another to an English captain who commanded ‘the 
Mogul’s Castle and Fleet’ in 1658, and many others on a grand 
seale, ‘indicating the great importance attached to Surat at that 
time. 

The state of this city, seated on its navigable river, in the midst 
of a rich country, is not very creditable to ourrule. The river is silting 
up, and vessels that formerly came up can come no longer. The 
roads even in the neighbourhood of the town are very bad, and there 
is an evidence of decay in the unrepaired ruins of houses, and 
the slipping and undermining of the river banks and quays. The 
most substantial of the old works are the broad stone stairs down 
which the people go to wash their clothes in the river, but these are 
the work of the old rulers, matters-of such every-day usefulness being 
seldom thought of by us. 

We visited a village of 1,400 acres, the Government rent of which 
was 280/. and the debt due to their bankers by the cultivators 6,0001. 
It is all fine arable land, and yet the cultivator, paying only 4s. an 
acre, with the sun, the rain, the double crop, for next to nothing, is 
deeply embarrassed. There is something wrong, for the crops were 
good and the land reasonably well cultivated. It is due partly to the 
right given to the ryots to mortgage the public land, and partly to 
the improvidence of the people, who vie with each other in feasts 
and expenses at deaths and marriages, there being moreover no 
more common cause of dispute than the right of precedence of their 
bullocks and themselves at village festivals. - 

The native judges in the small cause courts, by whom four- 
fifths of all law cases are decided, guide themselves on the case as 
placed before them by the pleaders. They do their best to arrive 
at a fair decision upon the statement before them, but do not 
think it their duty to take trouble to see that an ignorant or unedu- 
cated man has his case all told. Two moonsiffs whom I examined 
were evidently afraid of the additional trouble which might be thrown 
upon them if pleaders were not allowed in the small cause courts. 
But pleaders are distrusted by the ryots, and a clever pleader may 
get too much of his own way with an easy moonsiff. I see no reason 
why the moonsiff should not, with the parties before him, examine 
the case thoroughly, without pleaders, and be held résponsible for 
giving just judgment after careful investigation. The climate and 
the Indian disposition favour all kinds of easy workmanship, but the 
immensely higher rate of pay which the moonsiff gets, compared with 
anything else he could earn, would warrant Government in de- 
manding from him a thorough examination without the help of 
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pleaders, the best of whom are generally secured by the wealthiest 
litigant. 

Continuing our journey southwards, the land is an alluvial plain 
sparsely inhabited, stretching from the mountains to the sea, 
seemingly capable of great improvement. Before reaching Bulsar 
we cross two tidal rivers navigable for small craft, which carry fuel 
from the jungles to Bombay. At Daman there is a small Portuguese 
settlement still extant, the principal use of which now is as a refuge for 
the distressed, fleeing from the law in British territory. The flat 
country is now rapidly narrowed by the nearer approach of the 
mountains to the sea, and many ‘ doons’ or small rounded hills (odd 
that they should have the same name in India and in Scotland) stand 
out of the plain and gradually break it into height and hollow. As 
we approach Bassein the country narrows more and more, a strip not 
two miles wide from hill to sea, all the good patches of which are 
carefully laid into little squares to hold the water on the rice, which 
is nearly the only crop grown here. Rivers up which a rapid tide is 
flowing are crossed on bridges of immense length, and the conical 
hills covered with trees and jungle are very picturesque. Many sailing 
boats are plying about these creeks and rivers, and stake nets set 
quite across some of the branches catch all that comes. Fine 
tall full-leaved trees and splendid palms clothe the drier grounds 
which rise above the level of rice cultivation, and small fields 
of thick sugar cane are fenced with a close thatch around them 
against the wild and tame animals which evidently frequent this 
quarter. 

As we cross one of the longest bridges, Bassein rises on the 
promontory seawards, an ancient Portuguese walled town now de- 
serted, with churches and streets, the seat of early commerce, taken 
from them by the Mahrattas two centuries ago, and afterwards by 
these abandoned. The walls of the town remain and the spires and 
towers, but all is roofless, and has been so for more than a hundred 
years. There is a rich country in its neighbourhood, famous for 
vegetables and plantains which are daily conveyed by boats to the 
market at Bombay. The scenery here is lovely, resembling the 
Kyles of Bute without its rain, with white-sailed trading craft plying 
up the wide inlet which here separates the island from the mainland. 
It narrows to a slender stream where road and rail cross it on the 
outlet to the east. 

In a few miles more we reach Bombay, which, take it all in all, 
is the most picturesque city in India. Viewed from Government 
House, on the sea point of Malabar hill, I have seen nothing finer. 
Hospitably lodged by the Governor in charming rooms in a bungalow 
above the battery, I joined him at sunrise on the verandah. It had 
been blowing hard all night, the wind beating through the open 
venetians and waving the wide musquito curtains about my bed. 
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It had fallen in the morning to a light breeze, but a long swell was 
still running up the beach and round the point into the bay. There 
a large fleet of fishing boats had run for shelter on the previous 
evening, and now in the first daybreak they were all moving out- 
wards. Across the bay is Colabar point with the lighthouse, and 
further landward the fine group of buildings forming the Government 
offices ; still further the city itself, and the masts of the large fleet of 
ships always lying in the roadstead. Beyond are seen the islands in 
the inner harbour, backed by the high mountains of most picturesque 
shape, on which the full fury of the south-west monsoon bursts, 
Behind all the sun was rising in a cloudless sky, touching every point 
with light, and brightening up the white sails of the fishing boats as 
in slow succession they rounded the point and breasted the long swell 
below us. After spending some days on the business of the Com- 
mission, including a lengthened examination of the Governor, I bade 
adieu to Sir Richard Temple, and to India, with a most grateful 
remembrance of the kind and friendly hospitality which I experienced 
in every part of it. 


Sixty years ago an acute writer said of India: ‘ By the great 
bulk of our countrymen Hindostan is looked upon merely as a large 
country which serves to swell the number of the King’s subjects to 


the astonishment of foreigners, and affords a convenient place for the 
younger sons of respectable families to acquire fortunes. About the 
people we make ourselves perfectly easy. They have been trans- 
ferred from pagan and Mahommedan to Christian rulers, and of 
course been exalted to the highest pitch of happiness by the change.’ 
In consequence of this ‘not one question had been put for five 
sessions in the British Parliament respecting the condition of the fifty 
millions of Hindus over whom that body possesses a sovereign power, 
and is bound, if there be any reciprocity of duties between rulers 
and subjects, to exert a sovereign care.’ This apathy cannot to the 
same extent be said still to exist, but the duty is vastly increased 
from the extension of our territory, the people in which have 
risen in number within these sixty years from fifty to two hundred 
millions. 

The origin of our connection with India was a charter of Queen 
Elizabeth in 1600, under which the India Company made its first 
adventure in 1601. For the first twenty years it was eminently suc- 
cessful as a commercial enterprise, making profits varying from 171 
to 87 per cent. It then languished till 1708, when the East India 
Company were secured by Parliament in the exclusive possession of 
the trade to the East by charter. By the middle of last century 
the Company’s servants in the East had made the discovery which 
has brought India under subjection, the want of a bond of unity 
between the Hindu and Mahomedans, coupled with the power of 
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European discipline over the weakness of native armies, and the readi- 
ness With which natives can be brought under discipline by European 
commanders. The great acqusition of territory at this period raised 
extravagant ideas of the wealth likely to flow from India into Eng- 
land, and for several years after 1769 an annual sum of 400,0001. 
was actually paid by the Company into the British Exchequer. 
This soon ceased, and the Company had in 1772 to apply to the 
Government for a loan of 2,000,000/. to keep them from bank- 
ruptey. This induced Parliament to institute an inquiry, from 
which it was found that the changes which had not enriched 
England had been calamitous to India, where ‘oppression, malver- 
sation, and treachery had been perpetrated under the name of the 
East India Company.’ 

Two great changes were then made, by which the Ministers of the 
Crown obtained a potential voice in the management of Indian affairs 
through a Board of Control, and under the influence of ‘ the lawyers, 
who imagined that nothing but an extension of the blessings of 
English law was necessary to secure the happiness of the Hindus,’ 
a Supreme Court of Judicature, composed of a Chief Justice and 
three other Judges, was established at Calcutta. In the words of 
James Mill :— 


As the vulgar of every nation think their language the natural one, and all others 
arbitrary and artificial, so a large mass of Englishmen consider English law as the 
pure extract of reason, adapted to the exigencies of human nature itself-—ignorant 
that for the greater part it is arbitrary, technical, ill adapted to the genera] ends 
which it is intended to serve ; that it has more of singularity, and less capacity of 
adaptation to the state of other nations, than any scheme of law to be found in any 
other civilised country. Yet this whole system the British Parliament transplanted 
to Bengal exactly as it stood, and imagined that they had amply provided for the 
administration of justice in India. And the violent efforts which were made to 
bend the rights of the natives to a conformity with the English laws for the pur- 
pose of gratifying a pedantic and mechanical attachment to the arbitrary forms of 
the Westminster Courts, produced more injustice and oppression, and excited more 
alarm, than probably was experienced through the whole of its duration from the 
imperfection of the previous powers of law and judicature. 


This Court was empowered to administer all the departments of 
English law. It was a change from the speedy justice and simple 
procedure of the native courts, in which the plaintiff stated his own 
case in his own language, and the judge, after due inquiry to elicit the 
truth, gave his decision, without putting the parties to the expense 
of an advocate. But the change was made exceptional in regard 
to the Government, which ordered the courts to proceed in a sum- 
mary manner in questions of their land revenue, whilst among the 
natives themselves the tedious and expensive forms of the English 
system were adopted. Thirty years later the administration of the 
law led Lord Macaulay in 1846 to speak of the Supreme Court, 
in one of the Presidencies, as having ‘beggared every rich native 
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within its jurisdiction, and only inactive for want of somebody to 
ruin.’ 

To the reader of this series of papers abundant evidence from al] 
parts of India has been afforded that at the present time the strict 
application of the principles of English law as between debtor and 
creditor is becoming even more widely disastrous. The Limitation 
and Stamp Acts which came into operation in 1861 were intended 
to protect the debtor against his wily creditor by enforcing short 
accounts, and to curb the spirit of litigation by imposing a tax 
upon suits. ‘The revenue has been benefited by the Stamp Act at 
the cost. of the poorest class of cultivators; litigation has been 
greatly increased by the necessity, under the Limitation Act, of an 
appeal to the courts every third year instead of once in twelve, 
and the general effect of the change has been absolutely ruinous 
in many parts, but especially in the Deccan, where the Supreme 
Council of India has found it necessary to propose that the law 
should be superseded by a remedy which sounds very like confis- 
cation. 

The Dutch in their fine and now prosperous colony of Java, adopt- 
ing a safer course, have wisely administered the native law. Their 
first principle is to recognise fully the distinction between natives 
and Europeans. Native ways, if blameless, are permitted, and natives 
are governed by natives according to native law and customs, under 
the effective supervision of European officials, who make them do 
their work if necessary. Europeans are administered by Europeans. 
Thus there is neither jealousy nor clashing of interests, nor any 
breaking up of native society. The Dutch are careful also to have 
the original Malay and Javanese laws studied by their prospective 
officials at college before they leave Holland. But, besides this 
essential difference in the spirit of their administration, the change 
from failure to great prosperity in Java is believed by the Dutch 
themselves to have arisen not so much from arrangements of govern- 
ment as from measures which secured a larger produce from the 
soil. India, too, needs better native agriculture, and less English 
law. 

It is indeed impossible to contemplate the present state of India 
without serious apprehension. The people under the protection of 
our ruleare increasing in number. The available good land is nearly 
all oceupied, and much of it is deteriorating in productiveness from 
the exhausting system of agriculture. The landless class depending 
on labour is becoming more numerous, while the demand for labour 
does not increase. Scarcity is more frequent because the margin of 
production beyond the wants of the people is becoming every ten 
years narrower. The remedy for this hazardous position is in less 
costly government and establishments, the extension of industrial 
employment, a sounder system of land tenure, and thereby the sub- 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


(Proressorn Huxtey has kindly read, and aided the Compilers and the Editor with 
his advice upon, the following article.) 


GEOLOGISTS are popularly supposed to spend their time in examining 
the rocky masses which build up the Earth’s crust, in collecting 
and studying the relics of ancient life which lie entombed in many 
of these rocks, or in applying their knowledge to the construction of 
maps which mark out the distribution of the various rocks. And such, 
in truth, are the main lines of geological inquiry. Yet it would be 
wrong to forget that some of the knottiest problems in geology 


have been untied by men who have rarely wielded a hammer in the 
field, who have been utterly ignorant of organic remains, and who 
may never have laid down a single line upon a map. It was found, 
indeed, in the very infancy of the science, that the only chance of 
interpreting many of the phenomena which perplex the geologist was 
by calling in the aid of chemical and physical science. The prime 
object of geology is, of course, to re-construct the Past in the light 
of the Present. But it is often impossible to guess how Nature has 
been working in past ages in order to bring about the results which 
are now before our eyes, except by attempting to attain similar 
results by direct experiment in our laboratories. Observation in the 
field has naturally been the chief instrument in laying the founda- 
tions of geology; but observation finds a valuable auxiliary in 
experiment. There is unquestionably such a thing as Experimental 
Geology. 

It is scarcely too much to say that experimental geolozy took 
birth in this country. At any rate, it is matter of history that some 
of the earliest and most important researches in this branch of the 
science were undertaken by Sir James Hall, of Dunglass, at once the 
disciple and the supporter of the famous Hutton. When, for instance, 
Hutton asserted that basalt had once been a molten rock, while his 
opponents ridiculed this assertion on the ground that such a substance, 
after being melted, would solidify into a glassy mass, it was Hall who 
silenced the cavil for a while by direct appeal to the crucible and the 
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farnace. His experiments proved beyond contradiction that, under 
certain conditions of cooling, the molten mass might solidify as a 
stony substance, not to be distinguished from the original basaltic 
rock. 

Since the days of Hall, geology has made considerable advance 
along the lines laid down by chemistry and physics ; but the advance 
has been due not so much to workers in this country as to continental 
experimentalists. Among foreign chemical geologists, few have been 
more enthusiastic than the late Gustav Bischof, whose volumes are 
still our principal authority on the subjects to which they are devoted. 
While Germany has been represented by such men as Bischof, France 
has not been behind in the domain of experimental geology. Fore- 
most among French experimentalists who have successfully attacked 
geological problems is the accomplished Director of the National 
Feole des Mines. For thirty years M. Daubrée has been working, 
more or less continuously, upon this track, and the results of his 
labours, collected and co-ordinated, have recently been given to the 
scientific world.! 

Most of M. Daubrée’s researches, it must be confessed, are already 
familiar to the specialist. But to those who have not made a special 
study of experimental geology it may be well to refer to them, since 
they strikingly illustrate the manner in which experimental methods 
may be applied to the elucidation of geological questions. Any one 
who studies these investigations must admit that the chemist and 
the physicist, not less than the mineralogist and the biologist, have 
a fair right to be counted as fellow-workers with the geologist. 

It is not pretended for a moment that the experimental geologist 
can imitate with anything like precision the conditions which occur 
in nature. Many of these conditions it is quite beyond his power to 
command in the laboratory. It was pointed out long ago by Sir 
James Hall that, in order to realise what goes on in the deep-seated 
portions of the earth, where mineral substances are subjected to the 
enormous weight of the overlying rocks, it is necessary to expose the 
substances on which we experiment to considerable pressure. The 
late M. Sénarmont carried out some valuable experiments under 
pressure ; and some of M. Daubrée’s most interesting results have 
been obtained under similar conditions. Such experiments are not 
undertaken without extreme difficulty, and even danger. 

When water is very highly heated in closed vessels, the tension 
of the steam is often sufficiently great to tear open the strongest 
vessels as easily as though they were made of paper. Occasionally, 
however, the rupture is prevented, and results of singular interest are 
then obtained. Thus, M. Daubrée has found that a piece of glass, 


1 Etudes Synthétiques de Géologie Expérimentale. Par A. Daubrée. Premiére 
Partie: Application de la méthode expérimentale 4 l’étude de divers phénoménes 
géologiques. Paris: Dunod, 1879, 8vo., pp. 478 
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which may be taken as the type of a complex: silicate, after several 
days’ exposure to the action of superheated water, is completely 
changed sin character. The strong glass tubes in which’ the water 
was enclosed were found to be partly converted into definite hydrated 
silicates closely reserabling some of the minerals called | zeolites— 
minerals which occur not only in the cavities of eruptive rocks, but 
also in many mineral-veins. It is notable, too, that in some of these 
experiments part of the glass was transformed into a. crystallised 
anhydrous substance identical with certain varieties of the common 
rock-forming mineral—augite. But the most curious result of the 
action of highly-heated water upon glass was the production of silica 
in a crystallised condition exactly like quartz. Quartz is one of the 
eommonest of minerals; yet it is by no means easy in all cases to 
explain the conditions of its formation. The silica which we usually 
obtain in the laboratory assumes a gelatinous state, and dries up toa 
shapeless powder, utterly unlike the beautiful crystals which occur so 
abundantly in nature. But in M. Daubrée’s experiments under 
pressure, the quartz was artificially produced in crystals which in 
their minutest details closely mimic the natural mineral. 

It is true that the crystals of quartz thus produced are excessively 
small, but they are not a whit the less valuable on that account. 
The: artificial crystal may be no bigger than a pin’s head; yet if it 
possesses all the other characters of the native mineral, it is obviously 
as trustworthy a witness as to the genesis of the mineral as though it 
were a hundredfold the size. Had the forces which have been 
operating in the produetion of the microscopic crystals been allowed 
to act for a longer time, it is only fair to assume that they might 
have produced results of corresponding magnitude. Time is indeed 
one of the most important factors in the production of geological 
phenomena, and the shortness of human life places the experimental 
geologist at a manifest’ disadvantage. Yet if we are unable to carry 
on experiments in the laboratory for successive generations, we may 
occasionally avail ourselves of experiments in nature -which are 
performed under conditions almost as clearly defined as those of the 
laboratory. Not the least interesting parts of M. Daubrée’s volume 
are those in which he describes certain chemical changes that have 
been effected by thermal springs since the days of the Romans. 

The ancient Romans, who were fully alive. to the value of hot 
springs, appear to have paid considerable attention to the thermal 
waters which gush forth at Bourbonne-les-Bains, in the department 
of Haute-Marne. Roman. masonry, based on piles, has been con- 
structed around some of the springs, and above these Roman workings 
modern structures have been erected. Towards the end of 1874 
some borings were carried through the deposits at the bottom of the 
old Roman baths, and from these deposits a large number of relics 
were obtained. The examination of a layer of mud brought to light. 
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no fewer than 4,700 Roman coins. Four of these were gold coins of 
Nero, Hadrian, Faustina junior, and Honorius; 265 were silver 
coins, principally of Imperial and Consular types, associated with a 
few Gaulish coins. Of bronze there were as many as 4,468—large, 
middle, and small brass—ranging over a considerable period. With the 
coins were associated other objects, such as statuettes, pins and rings, 
in bronze, gold, lead, and iron. Now for sixteen centuries the mineral 
waters of these springs, the temperature of which is now between 
58° and 68° Centigrade, have been uninterruptedly acting on these 
various metals, and the results are therefore equivalent to a series of 
laboratory experiments extending over this lengthened period. 
Hence we look with considerable curiosity to the kind of action which 
has taken place and to the nature of the resulting products. 

Beneath the mud which contained the coins and other objects 
described above, there was a layer of conglomerate, formed of frag- 
ments of sandstone and grains of sand, cemented into a coherent 
mass. The agglutinating material consisted of mineral substances 
which had been slowly formed by the solvent action of the heated 
waters on the coins and other metallic objects. Careful examination 
of the products has brought out the interesting fact, that many of 
them are identical with minerals which occur in veins, and that they 
are in many cases as beautifully crystallised as the natural products. 

It is needless to cite a long catalogue of these recently formed 
minerals, but among the more characteristic, the following may be 
named: cuprite, or red oxide of copper, occurring in octahedral 
crystals, and evidently an alteration-product of the bronze ; chalcosite, 
or sulphide of copper, sharply crystallised in forms which resemble 
those from Redruth in Cornwall; copper pyrites, or yellow copper- 
ore, such as forms the staple mineral in most of our copper-lodes ; 
purple copper-ore, better crystallised than most of the native mineral ; 
and grey copper-ore, a rather rare substance, beautifully crystallised 
in tetrahedra, whence its name tetrahedrite. In some cases a single 
specimen from the old baths may contain all these copper-bearing 
minerals, just as a similar assemblage of species may be occasionally 
found by the miner in a copper-vein. 

Were it not that we are anxious to avoid mineralogical tech- 
nicalities, it would be easy enough to extend this list. Thus, the 
old leaden pipes at the springs have yielded a crop of minerals simi- 
lar to those which are obtained in lead-veins, and including also 
some rare species, such as phosgenite; while the iron has, in like 
manner, been chemically acted upon, and yields pyrites and other 
ferruginous minerals. Even the masonry, the bricks and the con- 
crete, which were used in the construction of the walls of the well, 
have yielded to the long-continued action of the warm springs, and 
have given rise to certain silicates identical with native minerals. 

Although the hot springs of Bourbonne-les-Bains offer, perhaps, 
3c 2 
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the most striking known instance of chemical changes in historic 
times, it must not be supposed they are by any means an isolated 
case. Results of a like character were indeed obtained years ago by 
M. Daubrée from the Roman workings at the hot springs of Plom- 
biéres in France. It is obvious that the study of these comparatively 
recent changes tends to throw much light upon the origin of mineral- 
veins or lodes—a subject which, in spite of all that has been written, 
is still enveloped in much mystery. Just as the student of palzonto- 
logy requires an acquaintance with recent forms of life in order that 
he may interpret the structure of his fossils, so the study of these 
modern changes is of service in aiding us to understand the reactions 
which have gone on in past ages, and have resulted in the formation 
of vast mineral-deposits. After all, it is but a glimpse of these 
changes that we are permitted to take. If such results as those 
described above have been produced by the action of water near to 
the surface, what effects might we hope to witness if it were possible 
to penetrate to a greater depth in these thermal sources, where the 
temperature is much higher and the pressure greater, and where 
therefore the chemical reactions must needs be more energetic ! 


Although in this country experimental geology has of late years 
been somewhat slighted, there are still to be found among us a few 


cultivators of this branch of science. Few have been more success- 
ful in attacking geological problems with chemical, physical, and 
mechanical weapons than Mr. H. C. Sorby; and his presidential 
address to the Geological Society at its last anniversary meeting is 
an excellent example to hand.? The object of this address is to shed 
light on the structure and origin of limestone-rocks. 

Limestones are known to be among the most abundant materials 
of the earth’s crust, occurring in all formations, from the oldest to 
the most recent—from the huge beds of crystalline limestone in 
the Lower Laurentian series to the tufaceous deposits which are to- 
day in course of deposition by calcareous springs. It has long been 
acknowledged that many limestones are largely composed of frag- 
ments of shell and of the altered remains of the calcareous structures 
of other organisms. Yet, after careful microscopic study of a given 
limestone, it is but rarely that we can speak with confidence as to its 
mode of origin. This is a subject on which Mr. Sorby has been 
exercised for more than thirty years, and it is the matured results of 
his studies that are published in this address. 

Mindful of the fact that shells and other calcareous structures of 
organic origin enter largely into the composition of many limestones, 
Mr, Sorby has applied himself with diligence to the microscopic 
examination of recent shells and corals. On this subject Dr. Car- 


2 Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, May 1879, Anniversary Address 
of the President, pp. 39-95; with appendix of eighteen plates, privately circulated. 
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penter, Mr. Rainey, and some other microscopists have already 
published important work. Mr. Sorby, however, attacks the subject 
from the side of mineralogy and physics rather than from that of 
biology. Both organic and mineral matter enter, as a rule, into the 
composition of a shell; and it might therefore be expected that in 
studying this subject the biologist would see rather more of the 
organic structure, while the mineralogist would see more of the 
erystalline component. While holding the balance very fairly between 
the two sides, Mr. Sorby maintains that the purely mineral structure 
plays a more important part in shell-formation than has generally 
been conceded. Thus, he finds that the tube of the teredo—a genus 
of worm-like shell-fish, of which the common ship-worm is a familiar 
example—exhibits ‘no trace of true organic structure.’ 

The mineral constituent which gives solidity to most shells and 
corals is carbonate of lime, or calcium carbonate. This substance 
has the power of shaping itself in two distinct sets of forms, which 
the crystallographer pronounces to be incompatible with each other: 
hence the substance is said to be dimorphous. In one of these 
dimorphic forms it is known as calcite, while in the other form it is 
termed aragonite—a name which is borrowed from one of its charac- 
teristic localities, Aragon in Spain. The optical properties of a 
mineral, as revealed by transmitted light, stand in close relation to 
its crystalline characters. Since calcite and aragonite differ from 
each other crystallographically, they also differ optically; and it is 
therefore possible to distinguish between these two bodies, even when 
the external form is hidden. The calcite is optically wniazial, the 
aragonite biaxial ; that is to say, while both exhibit, under ordinary 
conditions, the phenomenon of double refraction, or divide a ray of 
light passing through them into two rays, there is in calcite one par- 
ticular direction, and in aragonite two directions, in which there is 
only single refraction, so that a ray passing along these lines is not 
split up into two. These optical differences are taken advantage of, 
in distinguishing between the two species of carbonate of lime. 
Furthermore, the two substances differ in density and in hardness ; 
the aragonite being specifically heavier and likewise harder than the 
calcite. By means of these physical characters it is generally possible 
and often easy to determine the nature of the carbonate of lime in 
any fragment of rock, or shell, or coral. It is thus found, for example, 
that true corals appear to be mainly aragonite, since their specific 
gravity is too high for calcite. Again, the greater number of the 
shells of the Gasteropoda are entirely aragonite; while all brachiopods, 
on the contrary, have their shells formed of calcite. 

It may seem a very trivial matter whether the carbonate of lime 
in a given structure exists in one or the other of these states. Mr. 
Sorby shows, however, that the original mineral constitution of an 
organic body has a great share in determining whether it will or will 
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not be preserved as a fossil, Aragonite represents an unstable. form 
of carbonate of lime ; the equilibrium of its particles is easily dis. 
turbed, and the mass tends to pass into the more stable form. of 
calcite. Thus, a piece of aragonite when heated is transformed. into 
a mass of calcite-crystals. If, then, an organic structure be composed 
of aragonite, it will easily break down into calcite, and all trace of 
its original form may be lost. It is, therefore, evident that in any 
limestone-rock the. mere absence of corals and of such shells as are 
composed mainly of aragonite is not necessarily a proof that such 
organisms were not existing at the time and in the place where the 
limestone was in course of formation: they may have contributed 
largely to the calcareous deposit, but all proof of their presence may 
have been obliterated in consequence of the instability of the arago- 
nite. On the other hand, organic structures formed of calcite, like 
the tests of sea-urchins, may figure largely in the constitution of a 
limestone, not because they were more abundant than other calcareous 
structures, but simply because their mineral matter is less prone to 
change, and their original form is therefore better retained. The 
chance of a fossil being preserved is consequently determined, to a 
large extent by its mineral characters. 

When carbonate of lime is deposited as a chemical precipitate, it 
usually takes the form of calcite if the temperature be low, and of 
aragonite if it be high. Where alternate layers of calcite and 
aragonite have been found,in juxtaposition in the same stone, it has 
been suggested that the former may have been formed in winter and 
the latter in summer. The substance known to German mineralogists 
as Sprudelstein consists of rounded pea-like concretions, which are 
formed in hot calcareous springs, especially at Carlsbad in Bohemia. 
When sections of these grains are examined under the microscope, 


they are.seen to be made up of concentric layers of mineral matter, : 


believed to be aragonite, deposited in succession around a granule of 
sand, or of some other solid substance, which served as a nucleus. 
These calcareous concretions are much like those which form so large 
a proportion of the limestone-rocks termed oolites—a term which was 
suggested by the resemblance of these rounded bodies to small eggs 
or to the roe of a fish. But these pisolitic grains in the oolites are 
found, on microscopic examination, to exhibit in most cases a radiated 
instead, of a concentric structure, and the mineral is generally calcite, 
instead of aragonite. Hence there appears to be considerable differ- 


ence between most of the oolitic grains. of the Jurassic limestones. 


and the oolitic grains which are now being formed in warm springs. 
It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Sorby in his studies of the various 
limestones which occur in the British area. In each case he seeks to 


explain the history of the rock by means of its microscopic structure ' 


and its optical characters.- It is to be remarked, however, that the 
fragments which are still capable of identification in a given lime- 
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stone afford, after all, but a very’ rough’ indication of the nature of 
the organisms which may have yielded the bulk of the rock. A large’ 

portion of many limestones is made up of fine granular particles, 
destitute of structure, and it is evidently important to inquire into 
the origin of these particles. Have they been derived from the dis- 
integration of calcareous organisms? Or do they represent the 
wearing-down of pre-existing limestones? Or, finally, are they purely 
chemical deposits, mere granular precipitates of carbonate of lime? 
These, however, are some of the questions to which the chemical 
geologist is, in most cases, utterly unable in the present state of 
science, to return a satisfactory answer. 


As analytical chemistry continues to advance, and its methods 
become more subtle, the experimentalist finds himself capable of 
detecting many of the rarer elements in places where their presence 
was previously quite unsuspected. Thus, when the discovery of 
spectrum-analysis opened up a new path to the chemist, he soon 
found that such a metal as Lithiwm was lurking in the most unlikely 
quarters. Discovered sixty years ago in a mineral called petalite, it 
was afterwards detected, by ordinary chemical methods, in several 
other mineral species, but still was regarded, up to a recent date, as 
one of the rarest of the elements. The spectroscope, however, has 
shown that, if not an abundant metal, it is at least very widely 
disseminated through nature, occurring in many of the commonest 
minerals, such as the felspars and micas, in the ashes of tobacco and 
many other plants, and abundantly in certain mineral springs. 
M. Dieulafait has lately been seeking for this metal in many other 
situations, and has published the results of his successful quest.* 

This chemist has sought for and found lithium, first in the several 
minerals which constitute granite, and then in different varieties of 
granite, syenite, and gneiss. The examination of one hundred and 
thirty-nine specimens of rocks from various localities resulted in the 
discovery of lithium in every one. Nor is it only in the ancient 
crystalline rocks that this element occurs: Dieulafait also finds it in 
gypsums of Triassic age and in the Tertiary gypseous marls of the 
Paris basin. It is likewise a common constituent of natural waters. 
As far back as 1823 Berzelius detected it in the Carlsbad springs, - 
and Bunsen showed several years ago that it exists in sea-water. 
But Dieulafait has succeeded in obtaining evidence of its presence 
in very small quantities of the waters; for example, in a cubic 
centimétre of the waters of the Mediterranean, and even in a single 


3 ¢QLa Lithine: son existence normale dans toutes les roches de la formation 
primordiale; sa présence dans les eaux des mers modernes et des mers ancienneés ; 
sa concentration dans les eaux méres et les boues des marais salants ; conséquences 
relatives aux terrains saliféres de'tous les 4ges et 4 certaines classes d’eaux minérales.’” 
Par M. L. Dieulafait. Annales de Chimie et de Physique, July 1879, pp. 377-391. 
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drop of the water of certain mineral springs. He finds it in the 
Red Sea, in the Indian Ocean, in the Atlantic, in the China Sea, in 
the Antarctic and in the Northern Oceans. In fine, Dieulafait con- 
cludes that in the mineral kingdom and in mineral waters lithia 
occurs just as commonly, though of course not so abundantly, as the 
kindred alkalies—potash and soda. 


According to a brief announcement in the Chemical News, 
another new metal is now to be added to our rapidly growing list of 
elements. It appears that Dr. Tellef Dahll, in examining a specimen 
of nickel-ore from Krageré, in Norway, has succeeded in isolating a 
malleable metal, of white colour with a tinge of brown; it presents 
when pure a metallic lustre, but on exposure to the atmosphere 
becomes coated with a thin film of oxide; its hardness is about that 
of copper, and its specific gravity is 9°441. At 350° Centigrade it 
melts. From its physical properties and from its chemical reactions, 
it appears to differ from every other known metal, and Dr. Dahll 
claims for it a distinct individuality. To this new metal he gives 
the name of Norwegium. 


In the domain of physical science some interesting electrical 
researches have lately been carried on by Professor D. E. Hughes, 


the inventor of the microphone. If two coils of wire be placed near 
to, but not touching, each other, and if one only of these wires be 
connected with a source of electricity, it is well known that on 
sending a current through one coil another current momentarily 
appears in the neighbouring coil. This is the phenomenon known as 
induction. That wire through which the original current passes, 
and which induces the flow of electricity in the second wire, is termed 
the primary coil; while the wire which is not connected with the 
battery, but in which the current is developed by induction, is called 
the secondary coil. Now it is obviously possible to arrange two pairs 
of these coils in such wise that the current induced in one secondary 
wire may be made to exactly neutralise an opposite current induced 
in the other secondary wire: in fact, the two currents evoked by 
induction may be made nicely to balance each other, whence such an 
instrument may be fitly termed an Induction-Balance. An instru- 
ment of extreme sensitiveness, based on these principles, has been 
recently described by Professor Hughes.°* 

This balance consists of two primary coils of equal size placed at 
a distance of not less than a meter apart. Near to each primary coil, 


4 ‘Norwegium, a newly-discovered Metal.’ Chemical Nens, July 18, 1879, p. 25. 

5 «On an Induction-Currents Balance, and Experimental Researches made there- 
with.’ By Prof. D. E. Hughes. Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xxix. No. 196, 
p. 56. 
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put separated from it by a few millimeters, is another similar coil, 
which is to act as the secondary wire. A current from a battery of 
three Daniell’s elements is passed through the primary coils, and an 
induced current immediately appears in the adjacent secondary coils. 
In the primary circuit is placed a microphone, a clock being used as 
a source of sound, and a telephone as the receiver. 

By means of a circuit-changing key, the telephone may be trans- 
ferred at will from the balance to another part of the instrument, 
which Professor Hughes terms a sonometer. Two primary coils are 
fixed in a horizontal position, at a distance of forty centimeters 
apart, and are so arranged as to have similar poles facing each other. 
Between these two fixed primary coils there is a secondary coil, which 
is capable of being moved along a graduated bar divided into milli- 
meters, and may be placed in connection with the telephone. If the 
moveable coil be placed near to either of the two fixed coils, a loud 
sound may be heard. In like manner, on moving the secondary coil 
towards the other primary coil, sound is also produced; but in this 
case the induced current is passing in an opposite direction to that 
in the former case, since the opposite end of the moveable coil is 
now presented towards a similar pole of the primary coil. It is 
clear therefore that in moving the secondary coil from the neigh- 
bourhood of one primary to the neighbourhood of the other, it must 
at some point cross a neutral line, where no induction-current can 
possibly appear, since the coil is then acted on by two forces of equal 
power and in opposite direction. If the currents in the two fixed 
coils be of equal intensity, the position of neutrality must be exactly 
midway between the two stationary coils. As there is no current 
passing when the sliding coil is at its neutral point, it is evident 
that there can be no sound in the telephone; the sound-zero has, in 
fact, been reached. But if the coil be shifted ever so little from this 
zero, or point of silence, towards either one or other of the two fixed 
coils, a differential action comes into play, and sound is immediately 
heard. If the distance from the neutral point increases, the sound 
increases, and as the distance of the travelling coil may be accurately 
measured on the graduated rod, the instrument becomes a true 
sound-measurer or sonometer. 

Let it be supposed that all the coils of balance and sonometer are 
in equilibrium, and that the instrument is therefore silent. Now 
introduce into one of the induction-coils of the balance a piece of 
any metal. The equilibrium is at once upset, and sounds are there- 
fore heard on the telephone. If the sonometer be brought into 
circuit, of course no sound will be heard, since the central coil is at 
zero. Now move the sliding coil until the sound which is produced 
is exactly equal in strength to that from the induction-balance. If 
the key be then moved either up or down, no difference of sound 
can be detected, and consequently the extent to which the coil of the 
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sonometer: has been moved becomes. a' measure of the disturbing 
action of the metal on the induction-balance. ' 

Experiment shows that the sounds are constant for the same piece 
of metal; but differ with different metals, with different masses of the 
samé metal, and with differences of molecular condition in one and 
the same piece of metal. Since each metal has its own sound-value, 
it is obvious that the instrument may be used to determine the nature 
of an unknown metal. Standard gold, for example, has a different 
value from that of any of the alloys used for making base sovereigns; 
hence it is possible to use the induction-balance as a coin-detector. 
Two perfectly similar sovereigns, placed one in each coil, exactly 
balarice each other, and produce silence. But if a false sovereign be 
placed in one ccil it will not balance a genuine sovereign in the other 
coil;' and the want of equilibrium immediately declares itself by 
sounds on the telephone. 

A simple experiment may here be cited to show the marvellous 
sensitiveness of the instrument. Let two shillings fresh from the 
Mint, and therefore absolutely similar in weight and in material, be 
placed one in each coil: a perfect balance is obtained, and no sound 
is produced. But if one of the shillings be ever so slightly worn, 
even if the new coin be merely rubbed between the fingers, the 
trifling difference thus produced is sufficient to disturb the equili- 
brium of the balance, and consequently to produce sound. 

Some delicate experiments on various alloys have been made with 
Professor Hughes’s balance by Mr. Chandler Roberts, of the Mint.‘ 
The alloys which hé examined consisted of various proportions of gold 
and silver, lead and tin, and tin and copper. The results show the 
extreme sensitiveness of the induction-balance, and lead to the in- 
ference that it may be ultimately of practical value to the assayer. 
It is not for' a moment pretended, however, that the instrument yet 
offers a trustworthy means of ascertaining the composition of alloys; 
still it is undoubtedly capable of revealing the existence of very 
minute proportions of gold in silver and of silver in gold, and may 
thus ‘be useful in’ the examination of certain alloys of the precious ’ 
metals. 

In the course of experiment with Professor Hughes’s new instru- 
ment, it was unexpectedly'found that the sound-measuring’ portion 
of ‘the apparatus might ‘be employed for the purpose of ‘testing 
hearing-power. ‘This observation formed the point of departure for 
a new line’ of inquiry; which has been’ skilfully followed up by Dr. 
B. W. Richardson.’ The sonometer, described above, when employed 


* «Note on’ the Examination of ‘¢ertain Alloys by the aid of the Induction- 
balance.’ By W. Chandler Roberts, F.R.S, Philosophical Magazine, July 1879, p. 57. 

7 *Some Researches. with Prof. Hughes’s new Instrument for the Measurement 
of Hearing, the Audiometer.’ ‘By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D, &c. Prac, Roy. 
Soe. vol. xxix. No. 196, p. 65. 
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for: measuring the acuteness of hearing, is termed the audiometer. 
The graduated bar, along which the induction-coil travels, is divided 
into’ two hundred parts, which may be taken to represent units of 
sounds, and a scale is thus obtained by which the power of hearing 
admits of quantitative expression. 

It was noticed at the outset of these audiometric experiments 
that. a person who hears perfectly well through the telephone 
attached to the instrument, may entirely lose the sound by. moving 
the-induction-coil only two degrees, or one-hundredth part of the 
entire scale. As a rule, it is found that the hearing of right-handed 

rsons is more acute in the right ear; while those who are habitually 
left-handed hear more keenly with the left ear. Atmospheric 
pressure exerts a marked influence on the hearing: thus Dr. Richard- 
son found that when the barometer stood at thirty inches he could 
hear down almost to the zero of the scale; but when the mercury 
was. lower, he failed to reach the zero on one side by two degrees. 

Without following these researches into detail, it is sufficient to 
quote Dr. Richardson’s opinion that the instrument will be of extreme 
value to the physician in determining the extent of defective hearing 
in patients, and in comparing the hearing power of the two ears. It 
will discriminate between deafness due to a defect in the external 
ear, and throat-deafness or imperfect hearing due to closure of the 
Eustachian tube. By means of the audiometer a deaf person can 
determine the relative value of different kinds of artificial drums. 
Dr. Richardson, after examining tympanums made of a large number 
of different substances, concludes that fine gold is decidedly the best 
material. In one case, in which the natural tympanum had been 
destroyed, the use of a gold drum produced an instant gain of fifty 
degrees on the scale of hearing. Finally, the audiometer will evi- 
dently be of-great value in examining the fitness of men required for 
special services in which acute hearing is essential, such as railway 
officials. 


We have more than once directed the attention of the reader of 
the Nineteenth Century to researches bearing upon the relations 
between the lower organisms, especially Bacteria, and certain forms of 
disease.® . In the October number of last: year we mentioned that the 
clearest case was that of splenic fever, which, as Dr. Koch had shown, 
was. invariably accompanied by a great development of a form of 
bacteria, known as Bacillus anthracis, the stages in the life-history 
of which had a definite relation to the phases of the disease. Within : 
the last few months, Koch has published a pamphlet ® detailing his 

further researches, and dealing more especially withinfectious traumatic 


a See especially Nos. 10.and 20. 
® «Untersuchungen tiber die Aetiologie der Wundinfectionskrankheiten.’ Leipzig, 


1878. 
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diseases ; that is to say, infectious complaints due to the introduction 
of poisonous matter by a wound. 

That bacteria occur in the blood and other tissues in these 
diseases has been known for many years, so that the question to be 
decided is this: Are these organisms the actual cause of the morbid 
symptoms, or are they merely concomitants of those symptoms? are 
they themselves the poison or the manufacturers of it, or are they 
only introduced into the wound along with the poison, their multipli- 
cation being simply due to the fact that the tissues supply them with 
suitable nourishment ? 

To prove the first of these propositions, or in other words to esta- 
blish the doctrine of contagium vivum, it is necessary to show that 
for each of the diseases in question there is a well-characterised form 
of microphyte, which invariably co-exists with the particular disease, 
and in sufficient quantity to account for the symptoms, and, conversely, 
which never occurs without being accompanied by such symptoms. 
If, in an undoubted case of such disease, the organisms are absent, 
they cannot be considered as an efficient cause of it; if, again, the 
organisms in distinct diseases are found to be indistinguishable from 
one another, there is a strong prima facie case for the hypothesis 
that they are a mere epi-phenomenon and not the true materies 
morbi. 

To determine this question Koch has undertaken a large series of 
experiments, described in the pamphlet under consideration. His 
method has been to inoculate mice or rabbits with decomposing 
animal matter, to notice what symptoms, if any, were the result of 
the operation, and to examine the tissues of the infected animal for 
the particular form of microphyte contained in the injected fluid. 

In the first series of experiments—the production of artificial 
septicemia in mice—putrid blood or infusion of meat was injected 
under the skin. The animals died, with characteristic symptoms, in 
the course of a few hours; but examination showed that the bacteria 
originally injected were still confined to the cellular tissue under the 
skin, and that they had not multiplied to any visible extent. More- 
over, the blood of the dead animal had no effect when healthy subjects 
were inoculated with it. Evidently, therefore, the disease was due, not 
to living organisms at all, but to a soluble poison—septin or sepsin— 
existing, along with the Bacteria, in the putrid fluid. And that this 
was the case was further shown by the fact that a certain minimum 
amount of the fluid was required to produce the disease, one or even 
two drops being absolutely without effect ; of course, if the contagium 
had been a living and multiplying one, a single drop would have 
been as effectual as a thousand. 

But although the special symptoms referred to did not follow 
upon the injection of very small quantities of the decomposing fluid, 
other equally definite and characteristic symptoms occurred in about 
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one-third of the cases. Again, the disease ran through a certain 
definite course; and, again, death followed with absolute certainty 
within a certain limited time. In this instance, however, even one- 
tenth of a drop of blood from any part of an infected animal was able to 
communicate the disease to another: indeed Koch produced a regular 
artificial epidemic, and carried the disease through seventeen succzes- 
sive animals, the second being infected from the first, the third from 
the second, and so on. And an examination of the blood of any of 
these animals showed it to contain multitudes of minute Bacillus- 
like Bacteria, of definite form and size, and evidently the contagium 
of this particular form of traumatic septicemia—a disease, by the 
way, Which seemed to be peculiar to house-mice, for it was found that 
no effect’ whatever was produced by inoculating rabbits or even 
field-mice with the infected blood. 

It was usually found that, if any other Bacteria, besides the septi- 
cemia-Bacillus, were injected with the putrid fluid, they were 
unable to find suitable nourishment, or to hold their own against the 
Bacilli, and that they soon disappeared. Occasionally, however, a 
Micrococcus-form was observed, which multiplied with great rapidity, 
forming characteristic ‘ chains’ in the subcutaneous tissue, the septi- 
cemia-Bacillus at the same time living and increasing in the blood. 
Injected into a mouse’s ear these Micrococci were found to produce a 
perfectly distinctive complaint—necrosis of the tissues of the organ, 
which were penetrated through and through, and completely destroyed 
by the vigorous growth of the parasite. In the case of house-mice, it 
was found impossible to produce necrosis without septicemia, the 
Bacilli of the latter seeming to be necessary forerunners of the 
Micrococci of the former; but when a field-mouse, which, as men- 
tioned above, is not susceptible of this form of septicemia, was 
inoculated, the Bacilli remained without action, while the Micrococcit 
flourished and produced a widespread necrosis, unaccompanied by 
septicemia. From this animal, others, both field-mice and house-mice, 
were inoculated, and always with the same result—an immense 
development of the characteristic chain-forming Micrococct, accom- 
panied by progressive necrosis. 

Injection of rabbits with putrid blood produced an entirely 
distinct effect, namely, abscesses in the subcutaneous tissue, which 
increased in size and proved fatal in a few days. These abscesses 
were found to be invested with a thin layer of Micrococcus in the 
Zooglea condition, their cheesy, granular contents being probably 
derived from the Zooglea and the enclosed dead tissues The blood 
of rabbits dying in this way was innocuous, but a little of the interior 
of the abscess diffused in water was invariably capable of communi- 
eating the disease. 

Similarly, pyzemia produced in rabbits by the injection of a 
maceration fluid was found to be accompanied by Micrococci, occurring 
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either singly or in pairs, but neither‘in chains nor in Zooglea-filris, 
and differing in size from the Micrococei of both the foregoing diseases, 
Their mode of occurrence, too, was distinctive; they occurred always jn 
the' blood-vessels, surrounding the corpuscles, and forming accumula. 
tions which sometimes quite stopped up the vessel. 

Septicemia and erysipelas were also produced in rabbits by the 
injection of putrid infusions. The former disease was found to be 
associated with a distinet form of Micrococcus, ‘the latter with smal] 
Bacilli.. The septicemia was communicated to a large number of 
animals, but Koch failed to transmit the erysipelatous symptoms. 

Thus, in the majority of the diseases investigated, as in the 
splenic fever, the evidence of their parasitic nature seems so strong 
as almost to amount to a demonstration. Infection was produced by 
infinitesimal as well as by large doses, so that it becomes, to say 
the least, very improbable that the effect is due to a poison in the 
ordinary sense of the word. The Bacteriwm-form for each disease is 
thoroughly characteristic, and differs in size, mode of occurrence, &e,, 
from that accompanying any of the other complaints: the microphytes 
occur in quite sufficient quantity to account for the symptoms, and their 
presence is a sine qué non of the development of those symptoms. 

Of course these researches only prove the presence of a living 
infection for certain diseases in certain animals, but every case of the 


sort lends fresh strength to the germ theory, and renders it all the 
more probable that investigations conducted with the same accuracy 
and completeness on the other zymotic diseases, will bring them into 
the same category. 


We have confined ourselves to a brief outline of Koch’s recent 
work, for a full discussion of this many-sided question would be quite 
beyond the scope of these notes; but we may refer those of our 
readers who may wish to hear the other side of the case to an 
excellent article by Mr. Timothy Richards Lewis,’ giving a critical 
vésumé of the principal researches on the subject, together with 
many important observations of his own. We may mention, however, 
that one of the chief, if not the chief, argument against the existence 
of a contagium viwum is the fact, proved by Panum, Richardson, 
and others, that a septiferous fluid retains its virulence after being 
boiled, filtered, evaporated, or combined with acids in the form of 
salts; this, naturally, puts the direct action of microphytes quite out 
of court, but is no argument against the action of a specific poison 
produced by the microphytes, by a process of fermentation, in the 
decomposing fluid." 


10 ¢ The Microphytes which have been found in the Blood, and*their Relation to 
Disease.’ Quart. Journ. of Micros. Sci. July 1879. 

1 See Dr. William Roberts’s article, ‘ The Doctrine of Contagium Vivum and its 
Application to Medicine.’ Quart. Journ. of Micros. Sci. vol. xvii. 1877, p. 307, 
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-jeoArvery important inquiry into the properties. and: functions of 
chlorophyll has just been’ made. by Pringsheim,'?’ whose ‘results 
necessitate a great change in the current opinions on the nutrition 
and general physiology of plants. The main subject of the research 
is the influence upon chlorophyll, and upon the plant-cell genteally, 
of concentrated sunlight. 

Pringsheim’s method is to place the: plant under: examination 
upon the stage of a microscope in the usual manner, and then to con- 
centrate the sun’s rays upon it by means of a heliostat anda lens, of 
60mm. diameter. By this means an intense light can be brought 
to'bear upon a very limited area of a plant, upon a single cell, or 
even upon:a particular part ofia cell, and the effect watched continu- 
ously and easily.. This method of ‘microscopical photo-chemistry ’ 
has already, as we can see, yielded results of the highest importance. 

The first effect on the living cell of the intense light is the com- 
plete destruction of the green colouring matter. This takes place in 
& few minutes, and by proper arrangement can be made so local as to 
affect only a single chlorophyll-grain, or a single patch in the diffused 
chlorophyll of an alga; all the rest remaining as green as before. 
This change is followed by the gradual dissolution of the remaining 
constituents of the cell; cyclosis ceases ; protoplasmic filaments are 
broken up; the arrangement of the cell-contents is destroyed and 
their properties altered ; the final result being the entire death and 
destruction of the cell, with the exception of its formed constituents 
the cell-wall, starch grains, &c. 

That these effects were in no way due to the heat of the sun’s rays 
was shown by interposing in the path of the beam various coloured 
media, when it was found that a blue solution, which shut off nearly 
the whole of the heat rays, had no effect in stopping the destructive 
action of the sunlight, while with a red solution, allowing 80 per cent. 
of the heat rays to pass, the cell and its chlorophyll remained quite 
unaltered. 

Besides these experiments on the influences of rays of different 
refrangibility, Pringsheim tried the effect of surrounding the plant 
with atmospheres of various composition. The result arrived at 
was of great interest: namely, that the destructive effect of 
strong sunlight only takes, place when the plant is surrounded with 
an atmosphere containing oxygen; no effect is produced , either 
in hydrogen, or in a mixture of hydrogen and carbonic acid; more- 
over; the presence of the latter gas is of no importance to the process, 
which takes place with equal rapidity in an atmosphere from which 
all the carbonic acid is removed, 

From these experiments the important result is arrived at, that 
the destruction of.chidiophy}l by concentrated sunlight is a true pro- 


42-4 Ueber Lichtwirkung und Chlorophyll-Function in der Pflanze.’ Monats, d. k. 
Akad, d. Wiss, zu Berlin, July 1879. 
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cess of combustion, and has no relation whatever to the decomposi- 
tion of carbonic acid by the plant. And from the circumstance that 
the green colouring matter, once discharged from the chlorophyll-grain, 
cannot be restored, it is inferred that the process is not a normal, but 
a pathological one. 

The disintegration of the general cell-contents is evidently of the 
same nature: that it is independent of the destruction of the chloro- 
phyll is evident, for it takes place in colourless cells, such as nettle-hairs, 
But as long as the chlorophyll remained unaltered, the protoplasm is 
also unaffected ; so that the chlorophyll may be said to act as a pro- 
tective covering to the protoplasm against the hurtful action of light; 
or, in other words, to diminish the intensity of the respiratory pro- 
cess. The absorptive property of chlorophyll on light, especially on 
the chemical rays, confers upon it, therefore, the power of regulating 
the respiration of the plant. 

In connection with the disintegration of the cell-contents, the 
interesting observation was made that the colourless granules contained 
in the protoplasm diminished in number and disappeared during the 
earlier stages of the action of light, so that probably these bodies, the 
exact nature of which is unknown, are the most combustible parts 
of the cell-contents, and as such are used up in ordinary respiration. 

But the constituent of the cell which shows the greatest degree 
of sensitiveness to light is a substance discovered by Pringsheim in 
the course of this inquiry, and named by him hypochlorin or hypo- 
chromyl. It is an oleaginous substance, occurring in the chlorophyll- 
grains, and may be extracted by placing portions of plants in weak 
hydrochloric acid for from twelve to twenty-four hours. It is then 
found to be in the form of minute semi-fluid drops, which gradually 
assume the form of indistinct crystalline scales, and finally of reddish- 
brown needles of a resinous nature. These crystals are, in all proba- 
bility, formed by oxidation from the hypochlorin, as it occurs in the 
ground substance of the chlorophyll-grains. 

Pringsheim considers that this remarkable substance is ‘ the true 
primary assimilation-product of green plants,’ and that from it the 
starch and oil occurring in chlorophyll-grains are formed. 


An ingenious method has just been devised for actually observing 
the circulation of the blood in man. Hitherto, except in the case of 
Purkinje’s experiment, in which an observer can see the circulation 
in his own retinal blood-vessels, the evidence of circulation in the 
human subject has been entirely circumstantial, derived from the 
facts of structure of the circulatory organs, and from the manner in 
which the blood flows from severed arteries and veins. But by means 
of a simple arrangement, invented by Dr. C. Hiiter, of Greifswald," 


18 ‘ Cheilo-angioscopie, eine neue Untersuchungsmethode zu physiologischen und 
pathologischen Zwecken.’ Centralblatt f. d. med. Wissenschaft., Nos. 13 & 14 1879. 
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it is now possible to witness the actual flow of blood in the blood- 
yessels of another person, and that with sufficient accuracy to detect 
any abnormality in the circulation, and so to obtain invaluable assist- 
ance in the diagnosis of disease. 

In Dr. Hiiter’s arrangement the patient’s head is fixed in a frame, 
something like that used by photographers, on which is a contrivance 
for supporting a microscope and lamp. The lower lip is drawn out, 
and fixed, by means of clips, on the stage of the microscope, with its 
inner surface upwards: a strong light is thrown on this surface by a 
condenser, and the microscope, provided with a low-power objective, 
is brought to bear upon the delicate network of vessels, which can 
be seen in the position indicated, even with the naked eye. 

The appearance presented is, at first, as if the vessels were filled 
with red injection. But by focussing a small superficial vessel, the 
observer is soon able to distinguish the movement of the blood-stream, 
rendered evident by the speck-like red corpuscles, the flow of which, 
in the corkscrew-like capillaries, is said by Hiiter to be especially 
beautiful. The colourless corpuscles are distinguishable as minute 
white specks, occurring now and again in the course of the red stream. 
Besides the phenomena of the circulation, the cells of pavement-epithe- 
lium lining the lip, and their nuclei, can readily be distinguished, as 
well as the apertures of the mucous glands. 

Besides the normal circulation, various pathological conditions can 
be observed. By a pressure quite insufficient to cause pain, the pheno- 
mena of blood stagnation—the stoppage of the flow, and the gradual 
change in the colour of the blood from bright red to purple—are seen. 
A momentary stoppage is also produced by touching the lip with ice, 
a more enduring stasis by certain reagents, such as glycerine or 
ammonia. 

Hiiter states that he has already proved the great use of ‘ Cheilo- 
angioscopy,’ as he calls the new process, in his medical practice. The 
variation in the blood-flow and in the diameter of the vessels, the 
crowding together of the red corpuscles, the increase in number of 
the white corpuscles, occurring in certain diseases, all these may be 
observed readily and exactly. It will, indeed, be at once obvious 
how great is the importance of a method like this, by which an actual 
observation of the circulation is made possible, especially when it is 
borne in mind that even the rough and ready method of feeling the 
pulse affords a valuable indication of the state of health. 


VoL. VI.-—No. 32. 
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. THE OLYMPIAN SYSTEM 


VERSUS 


THE SOLAR THEORY. 


Tue Greek mythology of the Troic Epoch, or, as exhibited in 
the poems of Homer, is, independently of its relation to tradition, or 
to the exact purposes for which a creed or worship exists, or to any 
theory or belief concerning the origin, or genesis, of religion, an 
object of high interest, as one of the most gorgeous works of human 
thought and imagination. In order to arrive, however, at any true 
estimate of its grandeur, I believe it absolutely necessary to treat 
this as an original and independent subject of investigation. That 
method made its appearance in Germany, for the first time, so far as 
I know, when Niigelsbach published in 1840 his Homerische Theo- 
logie. In his Preface he holds that, in order to obtain any just and 
full view of the history of religion in the classical heathen world, it 
is necessary to begin from the beginning, and then to follow it, from 
the Poet onwards, through its later developments. He published his 
Nachhomerische Theologie in 1857. In 1858 I argued, in my 
Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, that it was necessary to 
disentangle the Homeric Mythology from its hopeless intermixture, 
not only with the later Greek, but, yet worse, with the Latin systems, 
to which it had scarcely less of difference than of affinity. Shortly 
before 1858 my friend Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh, had written 
his tract on the theology ‘as distinguished from the mythology’ of 
Homer ; but it was not given to the world until 1874.' In 1876 
was published at Constantinople the ‘Opnpixy Qeoroyla of G. Con- 
stantinides. And in 1877 appeared Sybel’s Mythologie der Ilias; 
but the severance of this subject-matter from that of the Odyssey, in 
narrowing the author’s field, much reduced the harvest which it was 
possible for him to reap. His predecessor, Nigelsbach, had seen through 
the shallowness of that argument against the unity of authorship for 
the two Poems, which the Chorizontes founded on the unquestionable 
distinctions in a part of the theology, derived from purely ethnical 
and local considerations. We may venture to hope that this method 
of separate treatment, indispensable to all real progress, is now 
pretty firmly established. 


1 Blackie’s Hore Hellenice, London, 1874. 
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It is not only by reason of poetic interest, and of religious cha- 
racter, that I am moved to draw broad and deep the distinction 
between Homeric and post-Homeric mythology. The relation of the 
Homeric mythology to ancient tradition, and to ethnological research, 
is obviously different from any that can be offered by the scheme 
in much later stages of its growth, and after profound modification 
both by manners, and by promiscuous importations which we have no 
means of tracing to their fountain-head. In Homer we, can discern 
the crovyeia, or first elements, of the system. The nation, with all 
that belongs to it, is in embryo, or, at furthest, in infancy. We per- 
ceive, in the living and coherent portraiture he has drawn, foreign in- 
fluences that had but just, as it were, leapt from the vessel upon the 
Grecian strand ; archaic worships that were passing out of fashion, or 
receding into local obscurity; young and vigorous growths, that had 
newly come up above the surface ; and every plastic, every consolidating 
influence at work under the very circumstances in which it was surest to 
leave its mark. The nature of the epoch, and the nature of the record, 
combine to give us unequalled advantages. The assemblage of facts pre- 
sented in the Poems is as copious as it is varied; and, bearing the 
stamp of high antiquity as well as of vital homogeneity, it challenges 
the attention of every speculator upon the origin of the Aryan 
religions. To mark its distinctness from the promiscuous mass of 
the later mythology, I have called it the Olympian system. It can- 
not be passed by; it must be confronted. I wish to ascertain what 
is the evidence it tenders as to the beginnings of religion among the 
most remarkable of all the Aryan races; and what is the relation of 
that evidence to the current, and more or less favoured, theories of 
the day with respect to the origin of religion. 

Let us see, then, what are the leading forms which these specula- 
tions have assumed. 

In the world of thought and of research, there have been launched, 
and there are now in full activity, two great schemes or systems, 
more or less anticipated in the mental movements of earlier times, 
but now both enlarged and organised in a remarkable degree. One 
of these I will call the Anti-theistic movement, which aims at dis- 
placing from the supreme direction of the human race, and especially 
of Christendom, the idea which we commonly describe as that of a 
personal God. With this organ of destruction the statement now to 
be introduced has no immediate concern. It seeks to grapple with the 
menaced revolution at a point nearer the seat of the existing system. 

The second scheme may, for the purposes of the present paper, be 
called the Anti-traditional scheme or movement. Without being 
designed to get rid of Deity and of worship at large, or even neces- 
sarily of the Christian form of religion and its institutions, it wholly 
shifts, if I understand it right, their basis, and changes the source, 
and therefore the nature, of their authority. I do not here make 
3D2 
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use of the term ‘ tradition’ in the narrow and misleading sense, which 
it has been made to bear in the controversy between Protestantism 
and the Church of: Rome.? The Holy Scriptures themselves are a 
part, perhaps the most vital and central part, of the characteristic 
tradition of Christendom ; and they are in unquestionable accord, for 
the purposes of our inquiry, with all the extraneous part of tradition, 
whether in documents, or institutions, or in the unwritten form of that 
sense or instinct which is characteristic of all religious bodies, and 
which supplies in a manner the invisible but very real atmosphere, 
wherein they move. This tradition, firmly anchored in the Bible, 
and interpreted and sustained by the unvarying voices of believers 
from the first beginning of known records, exhibits religion not as 
an Art, but as a divine Gift: not as a thing developed, like our in- 
dustrial processes, through the gradual accumulative work of the 
human faculties, operating from many independent centres through- 
out the world, but as one gift, associated with the worship of One 
God, given at one centre to a common ancestry including all the 
tribes, races, and nations, now known as Aryan, or as Semitic, or as 
belonging to that third group of races, which we find intermingled 
with the Aryan and the Semitic; if not to the entire body of man- 
kind throughout the earth. In this widespread and most solemn 
tradition, the moral evil which afflicts and deforms the world is 
referred back to an origin, which, even if the description of it should 
be admitted to be parabolical, resolves itself into simple disobedience. 
Upon this disobedience follows its punishment, in a great change of 
the conditions of our human existence. But with the record of the 
punishment is instantly joined the promise of a deliverance and a 
recovery, to be wrought out, at the cost of his own pain and suffering, 
through a personal Redeemer. According to this tradition, religion 
was no mere answer to a want, or faculty, or appetite, of our nature, 
seeking a key to the enigmas of the world, conscious of a weakness 
that called out for aid, and asp‘ring to an indefinite duration. It 
was a provision with which we were fore-armed ; and which had for 
its first point of departure, so far as the object of it was concerned, 
the summit of its perfection. This was the perfect harmony between 
the creature, in all his faculties at the actual stage of their develop- 
ment, and the One Creator, in whom were summed up the qualities 
of Father, Governor, Provider, and Judge. In this representation 
of the method by which we became possessed of religion, of its genesis 
upon the earth, is embodied the principle which, in the fulness of 
time, received expression through the telling words of an apostle:* 


2 Some forty years back, for example, Dr. Shuttleworth, a divine in repute at 
Oxford, published a work called Not Tradition, but Revelation: by Revelation mean- 
ing Scripture. But how, except by a tradition extraneous to Scripture, did he know 
what was Scripture ? 

* 1 Cor, xiv. 36. 
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‘What, came the word of God out from you, or came it unto you 
only?’ A broad and clear line is drawn around it, as to its matter, 
its mode, and its authority. Its matter is monotheistic. Its mode, 
conclusively indicated, if not literally described, is that of a conveyance 
from the Deity to his creatures; and this mode carries the conviction 
of an extraneous origin as rationally as the most formal and 
best attested message. The difference between the objective com- 
munication of religion, and its subjective evolution, is radical ; and no 
ingenuity or sophistry can cast a doubt upon the question which of 
the two it is that is expressed by Scripture, and that has been be- 
lieved and held by the races on whom Scripture has exercised its 
religious influences. Its authority is not only the authority, vene- 
rable as this would be, of the highest form of human consent, speaking 
for itself; but it is that of the Being, superior and supreme, from 
whom we spring, and on whom we depend. 

The scheme which I have called Anti-traditional, so far as I under- 
stand it, sweeps away at once the whole mass of this authoritative 
testimony. It purposes indeed to deal, at any rate in the first instance, 
with the Aryan races only; but its moral, if not its logical scope 
appears to be unlimited. It touches these races at the first inception 
of their mental processes in regard to religion. It describes the first 
and gradual growth of a sense of need, and of a progressively improving 
provision for that need. It seems to have for its first effect only to 
destroy the historical credit of the documents of our religion. But in 
truth it does a great deal more than this ; it alters radically, in the stage 
of their commencement, alike its matter, its mode, and its authority. 
As to its matter, it is no longer the simplicity of perfection, the Creed of 
One God. It aims at expressing power, which is superior indeed, but 
not of necessity supreme ; power represented not by Unity, but in mul- 
titude of forms; power lodged in what are apparently physical, not 
rational or moral entities, and so far of an order inferior to our own; 
power not always associated by any obvious link with any qualities of 
moral character or action. The subjective part of the scheme, the 
ideas of disobedience or sin, of lapse and recovery, scarcely find a place 
of any sort, however limited, at this stage of incipient religion. As to 
its mode, this is wholly transmuted ; religion comes out from us, does 
not come unto us; it is not a gift from on high, otherwise than as it 
is the result of faculties conferred upon us by our Creator; it is grown 
within the precinct of our own being ; it is the product of religiousness. 
And this religious appetite, it may be observed in passing, is held to 
be, like our appetite for food, a standing and urgent demand of our 
nature, which exacts its own satisfaction, and thus involves a provision 
for the permanent existence of religion among men. Lastly, as to its 
authority ; this, instead of being full-formed and imperative from the 
commencement, is at that stage infinitesimally small. In amount it 
grows with the accumulation of the religious processes woven out of 
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the mind of many generations. But then, if we find also certain 
periods of reaction and effacement, periods when 


Nec pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum ere lavantur,‘ 


deductions must be made accordingly. And if it should appear that 
the times, when the ideas of the Deity and worship have receded, are 
times which, in other respects, have been times of powerful develop- 
ment, and the races among whom we observe the phenomenon the 
most remarkable races of the contemporary world, then it would seem 
that this deduction must be formidably large, and the untouched 
remainder comparatively small. As to the quality of the authority 
attaching to religion under the most favourable circumstances, we can 
only say that, as water can rise no higher than its source, so, the 
source being human, the elevation of religion and its force can be 
human only. 

As, however, this theory of the first genesis of Aryan religion 
appears to be pregnant with very important consequences, and as it 
makes very high claims to a strictly scientific character, an account of 
it ought not to be taken on trust. Nor can I in any manner do it fuller 
justice, than by accepting the description of it from the pen of M. 
Ernest Renan ; for its base is closely allied with philology, and there 
is, I suppose, no more distinguished philologist. 

In his remarkable and most interesting introductory lecture ‘On 
the Part falling to the Semitic Races in the History of Civilisation,’ * he 
points out that, since the seventeenth century, and even earlier, the 
learned have defined the affinities of the Semitic tongues; and that 
the Germans of the present century, receiving the gift of Sanskrit from 
the English, have, by means of this type of a common ancestry in 
language, established the unity of the Indo-Germanic or Indo- 
European group, which includes the Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonian, the 
tongues of the Greek and“Italian peninsulas, Armenian, Persian, and 
some others. Then he proceeds :— 


A cété de la Philologie comparée s’est fondée en Allemagne, il y a quelques 
années, une mythologie comparée, laquelle a démontré que tous les peuples indo- 
européens eurent a l’origine, avec une méme langue, une méme religion, dont chacun 
a emporté, en se séparant du berceau commun, les membres épars. Cette religion, 
c'est le culte des forces et des phénoménes de la nature, aboutissant par le dévelop- 
pement philosophique 4 une sorte de panthéisme.® 


It is not necessary for the purpose I have in view to institute 
any minute exhibition of the parallel process carried on by the 
Semitic races in the elaboration of a religion. It may suffice to say 
that, according to the theory, monotheism was their work, and their 
great gift to mankind. We owe them nothing, says M. Renan, in 
polity, nothing in art, nothing in science and philosophy, little in 


* Juv, Sat, ii. 152. 5 Paris: Michel Levy Fréres, 1862. * Pp. 10, 11. 
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certain poetry. We owe them, it is true, the alphabet, an isolated though 
momentous gift. But their main service isin anothersphere. ‘ Que 
lewr devons-nous? Nous lewr devons la religion.’ Except India, 
China, and Japan, and except the savage races, ‘le monde entier a 
adopté les religions sémitiques.’” 

This theory does not in terms exclude the belief that the Semites 
received their religion through the channel of divine revelation ; but 



































evelo 
on a it is part of a wider system, by which that belief seems to be wholly 
d seem excluded. According to M. Renan, this primitive cultus of nature 
ouched was not a later parallel growth in many places at once, but was 
thority carried away from the common cradle by the whole of the Aryan 
we can races, and is found in them all alike. That is a broad allegation of 
0, the fact, which I seek to try by the Homeric Poems, so far as they afford 
can be materials for the purpose. 
I turn now to another high authority,* Mr. Max Miller. Accord- 
ligion ing to him, religion, which may signify certain bodies of doctrine 
as it handed down in connection with this or that particular system, 
unt of signifies also ‘ a faculty of faith in man, independent of all historical 
fuller religions:’ a faculty which, ‘independent of, nay in spite of, sense 
of M. and reason, enables man to apprehend the Infinite under different 
there names, and under varying disguises.’ I stop for a moment at this 
point, to dismiss from consideration the phrases which, without doubt 
» On under the influence of his own strong religious feeling, and of his 
She repugnance to materialism, Mr. Max Miiller has here introduced 
+, the for the enhancement of the religious faculty. I do not acknowledge 
that the existence of any legitimate faculty which exists or acts ‘in spite 
from of sense and reason ;” or which is ‘in a certain sense contradicted by 
ry in sense and reason;’ or which ‘is able to overcome both reason and 
ndo- sense.’ ® 
the In the former of its two significations, our expositor denominates 
and religion ‘ Comparative Theology ;’ in the latter ‘ Theoretic Theology.’ 
The belief of African and Melanesian savages is younger in time, 
he continues, than the Vedic hymns, or the books of Confucius; but 
lques ‘ aad , ‘ 
rt represents an earlier and far more primitive phase in point of growth. 
acun In these words appears to be seminally involved something of the 
zion, principle, which has been exhibited by M. Renan. Is it intended, to 
lop- teach that the more grovelling or the less elevated, and the less deve- 
loped, in the province of religious belief and practice, is to be esteemed 
iin, the more primitive? If so, then that epithet, which from Christian 





history has long carried with it venerable associations, must, when 









the 
say transported into a wider field, stoop to be shorn of its honours.’ 
eir ‘The theory that there was a primeval preternatural revelation 
in 
tin 7 Pp. 15, 21. 
* Introduction to the Science of Religion: Four Lectures at the Royal Institution, 
1870. 
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granted to the fathers of the human race,’ and that grains of truth in 
other systems are ‘ the scattered fragments of that sacred heirloom,’ 
has now no more supporters, than the theory of ‘one complete and 
perfect primeval language.’ The verbal scope of this declaration is 
more or less ambiguous. It is just possible to hold that there was a 
primeval revelation, and that, in the course of its obscuration, it 
naturally left notes and traces behind it, without holding that the 
whole of the better materials of the heathen schemes are due to these 
notes and traces. But the apparent intent of the passage is to put a 
negative on what is commonly understood under the name of a 
primeval revelation. This, he states further on,!! is only another 
name for natural religion, and, in any other or higher sense, ‘ rests on 
no authority but the speculations of philosophers.’ 

In his explanation of the first stage of religious growth, Max 
Miiller differs from Renan as to the form, if not as to the substance, 
of their theories. The primitive religion of the first is an echo of 
nature, a sort of hymn of naturalism ‘ ou l’idée Tune cause unique 
napparait quepar moments et avec beaucoup Mindécision.’'* But 
for Max Miiller the image of the ancient religion is ‘the image of 
the Father, the Father of all the nations upon earth:’'* and that 
which made the Greeks a people was this their primitive religion ; it 
was a dim recollection of the common allegiance they owed from time 
immemorial to the great Father of gods and men ; it was their belief 
in the old Zeus of Dodona, in the Panhellenic Zeus." Upon the 
question how far this account is historically accurate, I shall have to 
remark hereafter. I cite it now to illustrate the position of this writer 
relatively to the doctrine of M. Renan. Unlike that of M. Renan, his 
primitive religion is, among Aryans as well as Semites, personal and 
monotheistic; but they agree in the two points, that it found expression 
under a symbolic form supplied by external nature, and that it was 
the product of the religious faculty in man. The case stood, in some 
degree, as the doctrine of ideas stands in the representation of Aris- 
totle.'® The matter of religion was not originally given to us; but we 
were treduxotes Trws, sv as to conceive and harbour it. Religion was a 
sacred dialect of human speech ‘ dependent for its expression on the 
resources of language.’ Differing from the Semitic system (as to which 
Max Miller is not at one with Renan), the original Aryan religion is not 
a worship of Nature, but a worship of God in Nature, and in her several 
powers. Hence the gods of the Aryan pantheon assume a strong 
individuality, so that ‘a transition to monotheism required a powerful 
strugyle, and seldom took effect without iconoclastic revolutions, or 
philosophical despair.’ !° 

The third great religious group is called less definitely 7 by Max 
Miller Turanian ; and he gives it, from its tongues, the felicitous 


* 7. 2h 2 Ubi sup. p. 21. 18 Four Lectures, p. 12. MP, 27. 
% Eth. Nicom. '§ Lectures, p. 30. * Pp, Si, 
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epithet of mono-syllabic. The working form of this group consists in 
the worship of spirits material and human, while in the shadowy back- 
ground hovers a belief in two powers most legitimately signifying 
heaven and earth. So that the Turanian religion falls, as to its origin, 
into the Aryan category ; the Semitic differing from them in its being 
given to conceive and embody ‘ moral qualities,’ or rather apparently 
qualities residing in a moral agent, without strong individuality ; and 
the Semitic worship is pre-eminently a worship of God in History. 

Max Miller believes that the same bonds of a real and original 
relationship, which have enabled philologists to treat all the Aryan 
languages as varieties of the same type, can be shown to unite the 
various Aryan religions. The highest god received the same name in 
the mythologies of India, Greece, Italy, and Germany; it was Dyaus, 
Zeus, Jovis, Tiu. These names are facts; they show the Supreme 
Being worshipped under the name of Light or Sky.'* Nor does this 
mean mere Nature Worship. The Dyaus Piteri, the Zed marep (but 
the two words, I must observe, have in Greek no connection, more 
than Zed ava, or Zed xvdiore), and the Jupiter, mean Heaven-Father, 
the appellation given in the beginning to the unknown God. In the 
words ‘Our Father which art in heaven’ we are simply uttering (as 
he thinks) the primeval Aryan prayer. 

The distinguished writer brings much evidence to show that 
for the Semites, the name El, meaning the strong,'® held the place 
which he assigns to Dyaus or Zeus among the Aryans. A most 
interesting discussion of the case of a certain number of nations classed 
as Turanian, leads him to the conclusion that here also there are words 
of a true organic identity, which begin with the meaning of sky, rise 
to the meaning of God, and sink down again to the meaning of gods 
and spirits. This worship of the heavens he seems to regard as the 
largest belief which the untutored mind is capable of conceiving, and 
as a stepping-stone to the conception of the infinite.” The use of the 
name sky was a first attempt at defining the indefinite impression of 
deity by a name that should approximately or metaphorically render 
at least one of itsmost prominent features ;! this primary notion was 
of the bright sky. And the mind seems to have made a kind of com- 
promise through this name ; man was struggling with the idea of God 
that was within him,” and wishful to give it full development. But in 
this process he was encountered by difficulties from without. He 
conld not but conceive of the sky under other aspects than that of 
brightness, and strive to supply the imperfection of one name by the 
addition of others. His sky would be in turn the dark, the covering, 
the thundering, the rain-giving, and deity would also be seen, and 
therefore expressed, in the wind, the earthquake, and the fire ; ** hence 
polytheism as a necessary result. 


a Pp. 34. 1 Pp. 36, 40. * Pp. 48. 
2 P, 60. * P; 68. 2 P. 60. 
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These doctrines are applied to the case of Greece as follows :— 


‘ By Zeus the Greeks meant more than the visible sky, more even than the sky 
personified. With them the name of Zeus was, and remained, in spite of all mytho- 
logical observations, the name of the Supreme Deity.’ 

Next to this adoration of our God, the Father of heaven, the Father of men, 
we tind in Greece a worship of nature. The powers of Nature, originally worshipped 
as such, were afterwards changed into a family of gods, of which Zeus became 
the King and Father, This third phase is what is generally called Greek my- 
thology.” 


In this statement, its author follows Welcker, who, in his elaborate 
work on the Greek mythology (1857-63), unhappily does not conform 
to that primary condition for the avoidance of error, the separate 
treatment of the Homeric and the classical epochs. 

It is true that the Zeus of Homer is composite: and combines 
the type of the One Supreme with other types. It is true that he is 
in special relation to the atmospheric region; but with light or 
brightness he has no special relation whatever. It is true that he is 
the head of the Olympian family or court, but most untrue that the 
members of that court collectively bear, at least in Homer, the mark 
of having been originally worshipped as the powers of Nature. 

The Solar or Light Theory has been worked out and applied by 
Sir George Cox in his learned, able, and comprehensive work on the 
‘ Mythology of the Aryan Nations,’ on which a valuable criticism is to 
be found in the Edinburgh Review for October 1870. Cox holds 

himself clear of Max Miiller’s declaration respecting a primitive reve- 
lation, reserving only the question of its extent.*° He insists?’ on the 
observation of Locke, that ‘the names which stand for things that fall 
not under our senses, have had their first origin from sensible ideas.’ 
This is compatible with a primitive revelation, I might even say 
it is eminently agreeable to the form of that revelation as it is given 
in the Book of Genesis, where the whole history of our disobedience is 
conveyed under sensible imagery. But while cautious as to committing 
himself to propositions of principle that cut very deep, Cox fearlessly 
refers all Aryan mythologies to a solar origin exclusively,”* and claims 
it as the speciality of his work to have shown even ‘that the epic 
poems of the Aryan nations are simply different versions of one and 
the same story, and that this story has its origin in the phenomena 
of the natural world, and the course of the day and the year.’ * 
There are one or two observations which I desire to make, in 
passing, before I come to the main issue. It is impossible not to 
acknowledge the pure and noble enthusiasm, as well as the ability and 
learning, of Max Miiller ; but I own he appears to me, though doubtless 
most faithful in dealing with facts, yet, when he enters on those wide 
ranges of interpretation which admit speculation, sometimes to bend his 


4 Lectures on the Science of Language, 2nd Series, p. 434. * Chips, vol. ii. p. 148. 
% Vol. i. pp. 9, 10. * 2, 3. 28 Ch, iv. pp. 50-2. 2 Preface, p. vi. 
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materials to suit his pleasure. Resolved to make an adequate provision 
for religion out of the stores of the human constitution, from which he 
considers it to spring, he represents infant man of the Aryan stock as 
pregnant, so to speak, with a great though dim idea of Deity, which 
he works out into language through a succession of images, and by 
language brings out at length into a form of definite thought. He 
was ‘a poet, a prophet, and a patriarch, struggling like another Jacob 
with the idea that was within him.’ Is this a real, or is it an unreal 
representation of the primzeval man? Primzval man was childlike man ; 
but abstract ideas are not the property, nor the plague, of children; 
even at the epoch of Homer, we perceive how utterly exempt was the 
most advanced race, the most advanced mind of that race, from the 
problems of the absolute, and from metaphysical speculation. The 
workshop of the human spirit was the workshop of things concrete. 
Speculation may now, as it has often done before, decline to submit 
itself to the restraints of fact: but in the Book of Genesis, as in the 
poems of Homer, there is hardly to be found a shadow or a vestige of 
an abstract idea. Virtue, as it is conceived in Genesis, appears to con- 
sist in obedience to a Person, with little or no conception of a law; a 
conception reserved for the after-discoveries of experience, and the 
lessons of Providential education. 

Next, upon such representations as I have cited above, of the 
Semitic religion, I cannot help feeling that M. Renan, and in a 
degree Max Miiller, ascribe to it too little and too much. The mono- 
theistic idea was surely not, in the way or tothe extent predicated by 
Renan, the monopoly of the Semitic races. This was proved by 
Bolingbroke in his examination of Locke,*! and is proved with a 
fresher and more varied learning by Max Miller in his Introduction. 
In thinner or in more opaque disguise, traces of monotheism widely 
pervade the religions of the old world. On the other hand, it was not 
monotheism alone, which gave a special character to the religion of 
that Semitic people, with whom we are mainly concerned. It was 
the sense of sin; it was the association of a moral law with Deity as 
its living fountain-head ; it was above all the relation of the indivi- 
dual soul to God, developed in the Psalms with an intimacy and a 
richness which have made them the delight, the marvel, and the 
training-school of the Christian world. These offshoots of monotheism 
are far from being as traceable, as monotheism itself, in the Gentile 
religions. The vestiges of them are alike few and faint. Max Miller 
has given us the 86th Hymn of Rigveda the Seventh, by Vasistha, 
apparently as unique, as the very climax of all that the Vedas can yield.” 
‘ Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, and from those that we have 
committed with our own bodies. Release Vasistha, O King, like a 


% Introduction to the Science of Religion, p. 59. 
31 Essays on Human Knowledge, Il. 
32 Introduction, p. 54; Dean Church, Poetry of Early Religions, p. 32. 
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thief who has feasted on stolen cattle ; release him like a calf from 
the rope.’ Without doubt a most remarkable passage; but how poor, 
jejune, and colourless by the side of the fifty-first Psalm, with its 
searching particularity, its profound humiliation, and its childlike 
and familiar confidence ! 

Let me now set forth the positive propositions on which I found 
myself in this paper; the necessary limits of which confine me to 
statement, and preclude me from attempting the amplitude of proof. 

1. First, as to the Solar Theory at large. I do not presume to 
pronounce any general affirmation or negation, for I can make no 

pretension to the learning needed for the appreciation of the evidence. 
But its champions claim to cast their net very wide, and to cover all 
the Aryan races and religions. Demurring to this assumption in its 
universality, and desiring that its advocates should be summoned to 
more severe and minute conditions of inquiry before any sentence is 
given in their favour, I come into court as a litigant on behalf of the 
case represented in the Homeric Poems, and I demand justice on 
behalf of the Achaian Greeks. In what other places, at what other 
times, a solar theory may have prevailed, how it appeared or how it 
disappeared, it is no part of my present business to determine. What 
I affirm is, that it did not prevail among the Achaian Greeks, or in 
the Olympian system. And moreover that it is extremely unlikely to 
have prevailed at any anterior epoch within those particular channels 
through which their traditions came to them, because the Olympian 
scheme of Homer seems to bear the marks of careful provision for its 
exclusion, and because such traces of an actual Nature-worship, as the 
poems supply, point in a different direction. 

2. For when I speak of the Solar Theory, I speak of Sun-worship, 
Light-worship, Dawn-worship, of the phenomena of the day and 

year, as the basis of the entire scheme of religion. There is a wider 
and more comprehensive conception of Nature-worship, in which it 
embraces all the material elements and sensible Nature-forces of the 
Universe. From such a system the Sun could hardly be excluded ; 
but he would not, with his adjuncts and incidents, be in exclusive 
possession, and it might depend on the genius and habitat of each 
particular people whether he was supreme. There are in Homer un- 
doubted vestiges of Nature-worship. But it is a Nature-worship of 
the second and more comprehensive kind. It is also a Nature- 
worship which had been detruded from all supremacy, and cast into 
the shade by a genius superior to that of its votaries. Admitting and 
asserting this wider Nature-worship, while for the Achaian Greeks I 
deny the other, I have sought to represent my position in the title of 
my paper by calling it ‘The Olympian System versus the Solar 
Theory :’ the Olympian System, that is, contesting utterly the title 
of the Solar Theory to claim, not allegiance generally, on which I say 
nothing, but its allegiance. 
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3. In opposition to the Solar Theory, and even to Nature-worship 
at large, I hold it to be quite indisputable that the dominant genius 
of the religion of the Achaian Greeks was humanitarian or anthropo- 
morphic. I introduce the inferior designation from the Latin as an 
auxiliary to the Hellenising phrase, because that phrase has been, so 
to speak, adulterated, by the license of some who have thought proper 
to designate under the name of anthropomorphism the methods of ex- 
pression used in the Sacred Scriptures to express, not the absolute 
character of Divine properties or attributes, but their operation as 
exhibited to usward in the work of Providential Government. In the 
Achaian system, it is not merely the administrative Deity, but the 
Olympian life itself, and the personages in themselves, who move 
upon the unrivalled stage, that present the features described by these 
epithets. I do not decline their use. But considering that the word 
morph belongs to bodily form, while we need to express also the 
mental and. moral constitution, I shall call in the aid of the word 
‘theanthropic,’ as perhaps the best vehicle for the meaning we wish 
to convey. 

It is far from necessary to hold that there are no points of contact 
between a system based on Nature-worship, and one which has the 
theanthropic idea for its plastic principle. Were I to hold such a 
paradox, Naiads, Oreads, and Dryads would in an instant do me to death 
like Actseon’s hounds. But the spirit of the system will be wholly 
different, according as we set out from the one starting-point or the 
other. Most of all perhaps in this,—that, under the scheme of Nature- 
worship, the personality is weak, and Deity is a thing far off; under 
the influence of anthropomorphism, both for good and for evil, it is 
near, and personal relations may readily be constituted between God 
and man. 

4. The principle commonly called anthropomorphic, conceived 
upon the large scale and with the thorough pervasiveness of the 
Homeric idea, is without doubt eminently a peculiar principle. Why 
it lodged so deeply in the Achaian mind is a question to which the 
answer will best be supplied by reference to the character of that 
mind. Yet, however it might be disposed by constitution to enter- 
tain and develope such a principle, it would require matter upon 
which to work and to exhibit its aptitudes. 

Such matter, as it appears to me, is plainly contained in the 
earliest Hebrew tradition, which embodies a very strong, definite, 
and even central, anthropomorphic element. The moral ruin, which 
has there darkened the face of human life and destiny, is not presented 
to us without a sequel. The sequel is the contemporaneous promise 
of a restorative provision. And the form of the restorative provision 
is most peculiar. There was to arise One of woman born, who was 
to enter into conflict with the great Enemy; and, at the cost 
of tribulation to himself, was to inflict on him a mortal wound 
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(Gen. iii. 15). This is a Deliverer, on the one hand, displaying the 
divine attribute of a Power sufficient to overcome the evil that had 
devastated creation ; on the other, associated, by birth from a woman, 
with the very essence of humanity, and bearing its mournful note of 
liability to suffer. Here is a tradition embodying that vital union 
of the human with the divine, which is expressed in the word 
theanthropism, or anthropomorphism. 

With regard to the specificnature of the anthropomorphic principle, 
as it is embodied in the Olympian system, it does not readily lend 
itself to definition, but perhaps we may approximately reach our 
point by the following method of representation. It will not be enough 
merely to magnify. Take the human being with all his powers and 
faculties. From each of them remove limitation. Remove also 
that sense of law, or that feeling of awe towards law, which limitation 
in a degree engenders. Then add the exterior majesty and decorum, 
which befits, and almost inheres in, the illimitable. We have now 
come pretty near to the highest form of Olympian Deity ; I say the 
highest form, because in most of the deities limitation is very dis- 
tinetly traceable, aud much of what is large is also finite. But the 
diversity of elements in the Homeric Oliimpos is immense. It is 
greater than in a human society, for there are not only differences 
of character, but differences of origin; and these so remarkable, 
as to produce the impression that they are not only of degree, but 
of kind. 

When we come to compare the several modes of conceiving it, 
the question is whether we are to exalt the human to the Divine, or lower 
the Divine to the human. According as it is conceived and developed 
in practice, it seems capable of producing the best, or the worst, of 
moral results. But what seems hardly open to doubt in any point 
of view is, that it is a great, a profound, a splendid and commanding 
conception; one which might well take possession of the most capa- 
cious intellects among the early races, and of the noblest hearts. 
According to my contention, the Homeric poems show that this process, 
which we have seen to be natural and likely, took actual effect. 
They swarm with signs which can be accounted for by reference to 
that traditionary fountainhead, whereof we see the streams mainly in 
the earliest, but partially also in the later, Scriptures. They are 
also, when closely examined, incapable of explanation from any other 
among the sources known to us. 

5. The particular channel, through which this dominant con- 
ception found its way to Achaian sympathies, to the moulding and 
constructive spirit of the great Poet, and to his Olympian system, 
appears to have been that of the families or races properly Hellenic ; 
which visibly carries itself back to the neighbourhood of Dodona as 
its cradle, and to the Helloi, the ministers of the Dodonaic Zeus, as 
its parentage. I shall state below the nature of that evidence from 
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the poems, which tends to connect the Helloi with the monotheistic 
idea, and with the function I have here assigned to them. 

I must leave the first of these five propositions mainly to depend 
upon the particulars more directly relevant to those which follow. At 

sent I will only say I have never seen an attempt to work out 
in detail the bold allegation, that the members of the Olympian 
Court are Nature-Powers in disguise. Zeus is, indeed, the ruler of a 
Nature Sphere, the great air-region; as in Jl. xv. 192: 


Zeis 8 Eday’ ovpavoy evpvdyv ev aibépe cai veheAnory. 
X ovp Pp 7] 


But his relation to it is that of a ruler; and if the original meaning 
of his name be the material heaven, we are no more justified in 
determining herefrom that the Achaian Greeks worshipped that 
material heaven, than we should be justified in holding that because 
a Divine object is worshipped under the name of spiritus in Latin 
and pneuma in Greek, therefore the material thing we call breath 
was ever the object of adoration. In the later mythology, perhaps, 
and certainly in Italy, there are traces in the Italian Zeus, or Jupiter, 
of a Nature-Power ; but I am now dealing with the primitive form of 
the Olympian religion, not with later importations, or separate 
nationalities. 

It is sometimes alleged, or taken for granted, that Poseidon at 
any rate was an elemental god. This, I think, can only be held by 
those who do not know, or who reject, the testimony of Homer. 
Not only is Poseidon not an elemental deity, but we have in the 
Iliad the true elemental deity that occupied the place thus erro- 
neously assigned to him. Poseidon is the lord or ruler of the sea; 
yet not this in such a manner as to exclude Zeus and some other deities 
from acting upon it just as he does. He is the god of the horse; 
he is the building god; that is to say, he has functions wholly in- 
consistent with the elemental character. His worship accordingly, as 
we find from Pausanias, is not confined to the coast. His strong and 
special relation to the sea is through the medium of navigation, and 
he appears in Greece as the god of the navigating people, and of 
Southern races, who are the great builders of primitive times, and to 
whom Greece appears to have owed the horse. In Homer, Nereus is 
the elemental god. The key to his Poseidon is ethnographical, not 
elemental. He appears to have been the supreme deity of certain 
races and regions; a state of things, of which the later mythology 
affords a trace in the phrase Zeus-Poseidon. 

The Heré of Homer, again, has not the slightest elemental trace. 
She is beyond all others the national deity. Her care for individuals 
is only in view of national interests, and in this view she seems (JI. 
i. 209) to value them alike. In the Iliad, where the nation is all 
along involved, she is intensely active; in the Odyssey she has no 
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Aidoneus is a mere shadow, and the principal signs of him are 
negative. Equal in birth and dignity to Zeus and Poseidon, ruler 
of one third part of the Homeric Universe, his name may possibly 
indicate a personage worshipped as supreme in some pre-Olympian 
system, that had given way to the new and loftier scheme. This 
supposition derives support from many fragments of evidence, and 
not least from the fact that he is called by Phoinix in J. ix. the Zeug 
Katachthonios, reminding us of the Zeus-Poseidon in the case of his 
marine brother. 

The Athené of Homer, who though of the second order in dignity 
is next to Zeus in efficiency and his superior in wisdom, does not 
bear the slightest mark of a Nature-Power. I do not enter into the 
question whether her name is the equivalent of the Egyptian Neith, 
or of the Sanskrit Ahana, or, which is possible, of each ; observing, 
however, that the derivation from Ahana does not seem to be the 
self-evident affair, which is sometimes alleged by its upholders. The 
question at issue is not whether a name, found in the Olympian 
system, may elsewhere have indicated a Nature-Power. My allega- 
tion is simply this, that when such a power was admitted within the 
precinct, the Poet carefully barred the door against any accompani- 
ment which savoured of elementalism ; by which I here mean the vital 
association of Deity with matter in any other form than that of a 
human body. , 

Enough has been said to impeach broadly the allegation advanced 
on behalf of the Solar Theory, that the Olympian family is made up of 
members who bear marks of having been, at an earlier stage of their 
sway in the Peninsula, elemental powers, or forms of the manifestation 
of light. I will not therefore enter on the case of Apollo, which 
could not be treated without discussing certain of his titles and 
epithets, such as Phoibos and Lukegenes. But I confidently affirm 
that in no one case has Homer been more careful to exclude the 
objectionable ingredients from his system than in this very case. 
For he has severed Apollo from the source of material light by 
introducing the separate personality of the Sun even in the Iliad, 
where he has only a passive share in the action. But according to 
the Odyssey it would appear that that luminary, the central object in 
a solar theory, was not known in the worship of Achaian Greece. 

In order that the proper limits of my counter-allegations may be 
observed, I add the following statements. First, among the Trojans 
we plainly discern the tokens of an Elemental system, first in the 
vigorous personal action of the Rivers on their behalf, secondly in the 
proposal of Menelaos, which they accept, that they shall offer two 
lambs to the Earth and the Sun respectively (Jl. iii. 101), while the 
Achaians offer to Zeus. When the sacrifice comes to be made, the 
Rivers are included (ibid. 278). Secondly, it seems very probable 
that a local Nature-worship may have prevailed, both in the time of 
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Homer and throughout the classical period; while what we may call 
the central or metropolitan, as well as literary religion, was strictly 
humanitarian. The Pulians, in their war, offered a bull to Alpheios 
(Il. xi. 778); Achilles made a vow to Spercheios (ibid. xxiii. 142), 
Rivers, and other minor elemental dignities, are included in the Great 
Assembly ; but the major elements and Nature-forces are nowhere al- 
lowed to appear. Even of animal worship the later ages give us a sig- 
nificant token in the Serpens Epidaurius.* Lastly, I recognise in 
Hephaistos, whose name is once used for the fire (Jl. ii. 426), the 
lingering vestige of an elemental fire-god. It is perhaps the only 
case in which the religious jealousy of the Poet has allowed a trace 
of Nature-worship to remain in his account of Achaian thought or 
action. No doubt a personage like Demeter is to be regarded as 
within the postulates of the elemental system; but, while her tradi- 
tions are allowed to keep their place in the Poems, she is but a sleeping 
partner in the Thearchy, and has no practical share whatever in the 
conduct of affairs. So much for the general assertion of an elemental 
substratum in the members of the Olympian Court, the living, ruling 
forces of Achaian religion. 

Coming now to my second counter-proposition, I desire to draw 
attention to the numerous indications in Homer of the prevalence of 
a Nature-worship in other lands, and, what is of yet more special 
interest, in the same Achaian land at some former time. The 
poems of Hesiod bear witness apparently to successive dynasties of 
gods, successively deposed. Besides the cultus which Homer dis- 
closes, of local nymphs in Ithaca, as well as of the Rivers, we have 
many varieties of delicate tracings, from which the natural inference 
would be, not indeed that the Solar Theory had once been at work in 
the Peninsula, but that a broader elemental worship had prevailed. 
The most delicate, and the most important and significant of these, 
is that group of indications which have Thetis, the daughter of an 
elemental deity, and yet the mother of Achilles, for their centre. 

In this divine motherhood, although her marriage with his father 
Peleus had been forced upon her by authority, we have two most re- 
markable features; the ethnical reconciliation, so to call it, of the 
Hellenic race, whereof Achilles is the flower and crown, with the 
older stock of the population conventionally called Pelasgian, and 
likewise, in the combination of the divine nature with the human by 
generation, that theanthropic idea, which is the distinctive basis of 
the Olympian system. To give emphasis and solemnity to this 
motherhood of Thetis, Homer has brought into play all the resources 
of his art. The marriage is effected, according to one statement, by 
the act of the gods; according to another by the will and act 
of Heré, here exhibited as the great nation-maker for the 
Greeks. The wedding feast was attended by the whole body of the 
88 Hor. Sat. I. iii, 27 
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gods, so as to impress it with a comprehensive character. Here 

alone, for a great end of policy, have we a normal case of marriage 
between a goddess and a mortal. Other unions of that nature are 
but the aberrations of passion. 

The mother, thus provided for Achilles, is herself an elemental 
goddess. She is the daughter of Nereus, elemental god of the sea, 
whose name is derived from the same root as nero, the old Greek name 
for water. That he may not be too obtrusive, he never acts, he never 
speaks, he is nowhere seen, he is never named, and we only know his 
proper appellation through the Poet by the name Nereides, given to 
his daughters. His dwelling is ever and only in the depths of the 
sea. There too is the abode of Thetis, and from thence she emerges 
to visit Oliimpos, or to take her share in the affairs of earth. It is 
easy to see why this locale is assigned to her. As the meeting point 
of the races, she must be firmly and indissolubly connected with 
each, just as in her higher mediating office she must have an indis- 
soluble association alike with the divine and with the human order. 
As the wife of an Achaian sovereign, and the mother of the transcen- 
dent Achaian chieftain, her natal character might have seemed to be 
effaced, had not her elemental habitat been preserved. To knit yet 
more firmly the bond of this connection, Homer has given to Thetis, 
on her journey to the camp in the Eighteenth Book, a train of Nereid 
sisters, no less than thirty-three of whom are named. Comparing 
this list with a catalogue of names of Phaiakes, by which he indicates 
the maritime pursuits of the race, we may observe that nearly every one 
of these names is of pure Greek etymology, which leads to the belief 
that they are meant to exhibit the fusion, as it were, of the dominant 
Achaian race with the old Nature-worshippers of the peninsula. 

Not less remarkable is the Olympian office of Thetis. In the 
palace of Peleus, she was fond of telling, and Achilles had often 
heard from her, how she saved Zeus from peril of dethronement and 
of bonds, when Heré, Poseidon, and Athené jointly rose against him, 
by summoning to his aid Aigaion, or Briareus, the hundred-handed, 
a son of Poseidon stronger even than his father. Of this most curious 
legend it would be hazardous to attempt a full interpretation, yet the 
essential meaning is not inaccessible. Poseidon, whose worship is im- 
ported from abroad, Heré, the representative of Hellenism, and Athené, 
the deity furthest of all removed from the archaic Nature-worship, 
are the assailants of Zeus, whom we know (xvi. 233) to have been in- 
corporated into the religion of the country, as a Pelasgian god, 

before the Hellenic epoch. In the general deposition of the Nature- 
Powers which then took place, his worship seems to have been in 
danger of being swept away. But a champion was found who, 
from his double name, evidently had a place both in the old system 
and in the new. By his aid Zeus kept his seat and his supremacy, 
and it remains a matter of curious. speculation whether, under the 
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older system, his name had been associated with the idea of an ele- 
mental power. But do not let us leave out of view the curious 
personal interest of Thetis in the tale. She felt it to appertain to 
the dignity of her position, and the recital was alike appropriate and 
popular in an Achaian family, when the ascendency of the race was 
becoming the condition and the means of a true national existence. 

Another indication of these revolutions in the ruling Thearchy 
is supplied by the passage, which describes the summoning of the 
great Assembly of the Gods. The minor or local native powers, the 
Nymphs of fountain, grove, and meadow (JI. xx. 7), and the Rivers, all 
were present. Plainly does this suggest that, when the central 
powers of the elemental system had ceased their sway, the local cults 
survived. But of the great Nature forces and phenomena there is no 
mention, except in the case of Ocean, who was verbally included in 
the class of Rivers, as with his tide-streams he encompassed all the 
world. He, we are told, was not present. His absence probably 
spares his dignity ; for he was, in the natural order, a sublime concep- 
tion. In the sphere of religion he had been superseded, but without 
loss of respect: for Heré was on friendly terms with him and his 
Queen Tethiis, and paid them visits (JJ. xiv. 201) in their retirement. 

They had reared her tenderly in their own home at the time of 
the great struggle, which ended (ibid.) in the overthrow of Kronos, 
and in his punishment asa criminal. He was reputed the oldest 
god, for he is called thedn genesis, the source, or a source, or spring of 
gods. His cult seems, then, to have given way without a struggle be- 
tween the champions of the old order and the new. The case of Kronos 
was different, and probably cannot be opened out except by the use of a 
different key. 

The battles of deities, single, or in dynasties or other combina- 
tions, appear to be susceptible, according to the circumstances, of at 
least three main significations. 

1. In the Theomachy of Homer, we have the great issue of the 
Trojan War fought out in heaven; and the deities, who take the two 
sides, are mainly those in whom the respective nations claimed a 
special interest. In cases like those of Apollo and Poseidon, where 
each had some form of friendly relation to both parties, by an in- 
genious expedient actual conflict is avoided. And it must be ad- 
mitted that. the Trojan Thearchy, which included a large system of 
Nature-worship, is but meagrely represented in comparison under the 
Olympian system, which includes the pervading characteristic of a 
strong antagonism to such worship. 

2. There is a family of legends, and a large one, in which there 
are contests between deities which end in some decisive issue, yet 
without any general disparagement to the deities themselves on 
either side. Such were the struggles, not named in Homer, at 
Athens and Corinth, between Poseidon, and Athené in the one case, 
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Apollo in the other. There can be little doubt that these legends 
signify a struggle for ascendency or pre-eminence at the places 
named, between the worshippers of the respective deities, such as 
would naturally arise when immigrations from abroad, of a certain 
weight and importance, took place into cities or districts already 
settled. Again it is probable that the hesitancy and imputed 
tergiversation of Arés in the Trojan conflict, indicate a divided 
sentiment in Thrace, the land of his worship, which had ended in 
furnishing a contingent from a portion of the country (JI. ii. 44) to 
the forces allied with Priam. 

3. There is a third family of legends, which refers to a great 
catastrophe in heaven, and ends in the dethronement and even 
punishment of the defeated party. These have their representation 
alike in the Olympian system, in the later mythology of Greece and 
Rome, and in other Gentile or extraneous religions. In Homer, they 
are expressed by the cases of Iapetos and of Kronos, who are seated 
in the depths of Tartaros, confined by gates of iron, as far below 
Aides as earth is below heaven, with no breeze to refresh them, nor 
sunlight to shine upon them (J/. viii. 15 and 479). Around them are 
other gods (xv. 225) also deep in Tartaros (itrotaptdpeor), who are the 
Titans (xiv. 279, xv. 225). And it is quite plain that hurling into 
Tartaros was the punishment appointed for rebellious deities, for 
(says Zeus) these Tartarean deities would, if Poseidon had persistently 
disobeyed, have heard of it, and that in a marked manner (udAa) or ‘ with 
a vengeance ’(xv. 224). Again; a region lower than those frequented 
by Celestials would have been the doom of Arés, had he not been borne 
harmless by the illustrious paternity of Zeus (v. 297). There are 
here no human or terrestrial specifications. It is no question of the 
mere succession of one worship, or one Thearchy, to another. 

It has been important to draw these distinctions on two grounds. 
First, to prepare the way for showing how in Homer the indications 
under the second head represent the history of Nature-worship in the 
Greek peninsula. Secondly, because the ‘war in heaven’ has to be 
enumerated among the striking coincidences between the Homeric 
poems and the Sacred records. 

I will only mention two more particulars in illustration of the 
curious artfulness which Homer exhibits in dealing with the particular 
ingredients of religion that it was his purpose to proscribe. One 
relates to the old indigenous Nature-worship. He appears to have 
given to the personages who had figured in it, and who could not, of 
course, have residences on Mount Oliimpos, places elsewhere, and 
notably in the Under World. Iris visits the abode of the Winds, and 
finds them banqueting in the house of Zephuros (xxiii. 198) who is 
probably to be regarded as their primate. They give her an eager 
welcome, but she declines to sit at their board, and politely pleads 
her want of time, But the habitat he seems normally to assign is in 
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the Under World; for when Achilles has to send his hair as a votive 
offering to Spercheios, he places it in the hand of the dead Patroclos, 
who was evidently to deliver it on his arrival in Aides, after the due 
performance of all funeral rites. That the River-spirit would be 
found there seems to be taken as matter of course (xxiii. 140-53). 


The other point relates to the exclusion of those foreign elements, 


which it was the natural tendency of immigration to import into the 
Achaian worship. Foreigners arriving from Egypt, or from the 
eountries coloured by its imperial religion, would probably seek in 
Apollo the representative of their Horus, and in Heré of their Isis. But 
the idea of both these Egyptian deities was strongly impregnated with 
the prevalent animal-worship. Horus was represented with the head 
of a hawk, Isis with that of a cow. Homer gives to his Heré ina 
marked manner the large and tranquil ox’s eye, and consecrates the 
hawk kirkos specially to Apollo. Thus he removes all dangerous 
association to a safe distance, but at the same time supplies a link, 
visible for those who sought it, to preclude a violent rupturé of 
subsisting religious traditions. A like method may be traced in his 
treatment of the cows of the Sun in the Island of Trinacrié. They 
are invested with a derivative sanctity, which is demonstrated by the 
terrific penalty exacted for the use of them as food, though it had been 
under the direst necessity : and yet they are not placed in any kind 
of approximation to the Divine Order. 

There is, then, evidence of a Nature-worshipin Homer. It is not, 
however, Achaian, but archaic or exotic. Neither can we affirm that 
it is based upon a solar principle; since it appears rather to embrace 
promiscuous ingredients, according to the varying genius and traditions 
of diverse races. 

I have already noticed that, with this superseded Nature-worship, 
lying in the shadowy recess, we have an anthropomorphic or 
theanthropic system of marvellous imaginative splendour, set in the 
foreground of the picture, and in the fullest blaze of light which 
commanding genius can pour upon it. 

In that other and more venerable theanthropic scheme, which has 
come down to us through the Scriptures, are presented a group of 
sensible images, and of traditions purporting to be primeval. They 
tell the history of a great catastrophe, which befel our race in its 
infancy. I have already observed that whatever the aptitudes of the 
Achaian mind for a theanthropic religion, man does not proceed in 
such matters by the method of pure invention, and there must have 
been something in the nature of a raw material, upon which it could 
work, What was this raw material, and by whom was it supplied ? 

Plainly it could not be derived from the solar worship, or the more 
enlarged elemental worship, or the animal worship, which prevailed 
in different regions ; and still less from the defiled ideas and practices 
of religion associated with the name of Aphrodité, which the Phe- 
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nicians had already brought with them to the threshold of Greece, 

but which we cannot say had yet penetrated into its interior. There 
was but one other important factor in the composition of the nation 
that made the war of Troy. It was the Achaian element, closely united 
with the Hellenic name, as this again appears to be derived from the 
name of the Helloi or Selloi, ministers (hupophetaz) of the Dodonaian 
Zeus, and devoted, it appears, in some special manner to his service ; 
for this is the only case in which Homer speaks of a race or tribe 
almost as Moses might have spoken of the Levites, or places them 
collectively in a special relation to a particular worship. 

The remarkable invocation of Achilles (//. xvi. 233-48), which 
introduces the Helloi and their religion in immediate connection with 
himself, is on the face of it monotheistic. And on that account it 
was intrinsically qualified to be associated with the theanthropic idea, 
for we find that this very association subsisted in the case of the raee, 
among whom the Book of Genesis was composed and promulgated. 

The interior meaning, indeed, of that which we term the narrative 
of the Fall, the introduction, namely, of sin and penalty into the 
world, nowhere appears in Homer; although there may seem to be 
traces of it in Hesiod’s tradition of the four ages. It is the sensible 
imagery, and the external features of the narrative, with which the 
Homeric Poems are in remarkable accordance. Their starting-point 
is the actual condition of man, without retrospect upon a purer and 
happier past. But let us briefly put together the salient exterior 
traits from the Scriptures, and then consider their analogues in 
Homer. (1.) That plurality in the Godhead which mysteriously dwells 
within the Majesty of its Unity, appears in the Trinity of the 
Olympian system, but has this community along with so many other 
systems that it presents nothing distinctive. (2.) Next, there is the 
agency of a misleading spirit, which solicits the integrity of man, and 
which is in singular correspondence with the Homeric Até. (3.) The 
image of the serpent in Genesis, and its too powerful agency, reappear 
in the mode we might have expected. It is a terrible symbol on the 
war-shield of the sovereign Agamemnon, without any explanation of 

the way in which it came there. (4.) The tree isa prominent agent 
in Genesis: and we can trace in Homer the nucleus of a practice of 
devoting particular trees to the worship of certain gods, while any direct 
cult was excluded, as in the cases of the serpent and the ox, by the 
conditions of the Olympian system. (5.) There is a Deliverer in Genesis 
who is presented to us in Homer as Apollo the serpent-slayer, as the 
power that extracts the sting from death, as the god that has the keys 
of the future, as the Son who is alone and always in absolute harmony 
with the will of his Father Zeus. (6.) As the seed of the woman, it 
could not but be that this Deliverer must reflect some rays of his glory 
on his human mother. Accordingly, in Homer, Leto, the mother of 
Apollo, is presented to us, though with few particulars of outline, yet 
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asarrayed in a dignity for which it is wholly impossible to account 
by her place, for office she has none, in the Olympian scheme. (7.) As 

the rainbow is to be the token of the covenant between God and 

man, so Iris, its Homeric impersonation, carefully detached from the 

material sign, is the chosen and faithful messenger of Zeus. 

In the further development of the Scriptural narrative, we are 
introduced (8) to the practice of sacrifice offered, and without a priestly 
caste. So it is among the Achaian Greeks: and when the elaborate 
particulars of the rite come to be disclosed to us in Leviticus, they are 
in remarkable correspondence with the Achaian ritual. (9.) In the later 
Scriptures we are introduced to the Word or Wisdom of God, a 
second form of that tradition of Redemption which had been handed 
down among the Jews: and this Wisdom, the only absolute and con- 
summate wisdom exhibited to us in the circle of Olympian divinities, 
appears in the unerring and the never-baffled Athené. (10.) Lastly,those 
later Scriptures also disclose to us the tradition of the war in heaven ; 
which, as I have shown, is represented in Homer by catastrophes of 
celestial personages, wholly different from such incidents as reflect 
the vicissitudes of religious history upon earth. 

All this is no more than a statement in thin and colourless out- 
line, which cannot claim assent except on an adequate examination of 
the multitude of harmonising facts with which it can be filled up.™ 
But it is surely entitled, if not to assent, yet to attention. 

The philologists, I suppose, justly glory in the discovery they have 
made, through the common words of the Aryan languages, such as 
kings, laws, temples, palaces, ships, carriages, high roads, bridges,* 
of the principal thoughts and occupations of our Aryan forefathers in 
their earliest undivided state. But if we produce out of the Olym- 
pian system, from its Apollo, its Athené, its Leto, its Iris, and 
various other persons or particulars, ideas identical in substance with 
those that are embodied in the first chapters of Genesis, how can 
they or we avoid the conclusion, in parity of reasoning, that those 
ideas, marked and peculiar as they are, which are found existing 
alike in the poems of the Aryan Greeks and in the Sacred Books of 
the Semitic Hebrews, were common to those Aryans and those 
Semites before the epoch of their separation ? 

I ask that this proposition may be examined, and equitably 
judged, without any premature view to consequences. We have no 
right to import the consideration of results, which we may dislike, 
into the examination of questions of evidence. These are inquiries 
strictly scientific; and our handling of them, if it were governed or 


% Of this laborious task I have made a commencement, but only a commence- 
ment, elsewhere. In two papers on Apollo and Athené, published some years back 
in the Contemporary Review, may be found an enumeration of the particulars which 
establish their exceptional characters, and point to some peculiar origin. 

*% M, Miiller, Lectures, p. 34. 
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modified by apprehensions of the eventual issues to which we might 
be led, would cease to be scientific. We must adhere, at whatever 
cost, to the primary law on which the whole credit and validity of our 
processes depend. 

At the same time, without prematurely deguntiding upon the 
cogency of those consequences, I do not disguise from myself their 
apparent character and tendency. It is to accredit, at a very critical 
point, which touches the xa/piov of the system, what from different 
points of view we may call either the Hebrew tradition or the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

Max Miiller, indeed, holds that the coincidence of traditions or 
conceptions found among a variety of Aryan races establishes ‘ some 
presumption in favour of their common origin, but no more.’ A 
like coincidence of names, he thinks, ‘ places us on firmer ground,’ 
on ground of real fact. Upon these propositions, without denying 
the special value of kindred names, I have these remarks to make, 
First, traditions, apart from the question of their authenticity, are 
real facts not less than names. Secondly, names not illustrated by 
coincidence are oftentimes merely unsolved enigmas: as in the Greek 
mythology Poseidon, Aphrodité, perhaps Apollo, and many more, 
Thirdly, that while names may supply admirable means of tracing 
the history of worships, the character of those worships may change 
fundamentally while the names remain identical: as the Adonai of 
Scripture, meaning Jehovah, is the Adonis of Syria, loved by Aphro- 
dité; and Shaddai, with the same solemn meaning, is identical with 
Shed and in the plural Shedim, which means false gods or idols.” 
Lastly, that harmonies of names are to be looked for within and not 
beyond the Aryan and the other groups severally. The coincidence 
of traditions, therefore, in the case before us, suffers no disparage- 
ment from its being unaccompanied with coincidence of names. 

Not that this is the only testimony which is to be adduced 
from Gentile sources to the antiquity and high authority of the 
earlier, and what we may largely call the prehistoric, chapters of the 
Book of Genesis. In other bodies of religious tradition, such as the 
Zoroastrian and the Vedic, many indications are to be found which, 
in a variety of modes and forms, uphold the belief that there was a 
primeval revelation, and that that revelation is substantially con- 
veyed to us in Holy Scripture. 

W. E. GLapstone. 


%* Introduction to Zhe Science of Religion, p. 42. 3” Ibid. p. 39. 





